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Underwater Adventure 

KATHLEEN F1DLER 

C wimming close together the two girls drifted over the 
M sea-bed below Farhead Point. They flapped their swim-fins 
lazily as they explored the underwater grottoes of waving sea- 
weed and anemones and watched the crabs scuttle across the 
white sand. A jellyfish floated by and a small shoal of white- 
bait parted on each side of them and swam past serenely, 
accepting the two girls with the aqualungs as sea-creatures 
like themselves. Above them the sunlit surface of the^sea 
made a shining silver roof. * 

Mary Semple swam- slowly upwards followed by Annl 
Denholm, Both eighteen years old, they were keen members of 
their Sub-Aqua Club in London and obeyed to the letter its 
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instructions never to swim alone and to keep efosu ^gather 
under the sea. They were wearing aqualungs .strapped to their 
shoulders- cylinders of compressed ait from which af rubber 
pipe led to their mouths enabling them to breathe ajr fi om the 
cylinder while swimming under water. Mary and Anna did 
most things together, even to spending their holidays at the 
west Highland manse with Marj’s uncle, the Rt v. David 
Semple. The manse looked out acioss finch Hadull Hay, 
studded with islands, a paradise for two such keen under- 
water swimmers. 

They surfaced and took off their masks and mouthpieces 
and sunned themselves on the long Hat rock before the 
cave where they had left their clothes. 

“My! That was just dandy!” Maty said. ”ft\ such lovely 
dear water and the seaweed looks like a garden, red and yel- 
low, brown, purple and green. It's marvellous.” 

“We’re lucky to have such calm weather to go cvplonng 
but the only treasure we’ve found yet is this old shoe,” 
laughed. 

From round the headland came the sound of an outboard 
motor. Mary lifted her head and peered over the rocks to their 
left Round the point came a small boat steered by a young 
man of about nineteen. Fishing equipment lay across the 
thwarts, “it’s that boy who’s staying at the hotel,” Mary told 
Anna. “He’s got Tom McLeod’s boat— the fisherman, you 
know. Tom said he was a Canadian.” 

The boy stopped the outboard motor, let down an anchor 
and began to prepare his fishing gear. 

Armischievous gleam came into Mary’s eye. “He’s going to 
fish. It might be fun to provide him with an unusual catch," 
she giggled, looking at the sodden old shoe that Anna had 
Brought up from the sea-bed, 

< Anna caught her meaning. “You think we could fix it on 
#*his hodfc? But won’t he see us?” 

“Not if we slip into the water just below here and swim 
round the Point He’s pretty busy with his gear. We can 
approach under water.” 
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Quic&*y they donned their masks and aqualungs again and 
let themselves gently down from the rock into the quiet pool 
below. *They skirted the sunken rocks of the Point then 
headed out into the shelving depths of the bay, swimming 
closely side by side. Mary carried the old shoe. Suddenly a 
shadow in the gleaming ceiling of the sea told them they 
were beneath the boat. Mary judged that the Canadian would 
be fishing from the stern, and they approached the bows oi 
the boat where he was less likely to see them. The boat was 
drifting with the set of the tide and the young man was 
trolling or dragging a gleaming spoon-bait near the sea-bed 
on a long length of line. Anna and Mary bided their time, 
keeping forward a little of the boat. Suddenly Mary spied the 
glittering spoon bait moving steadily through the water. She 
swam up to it and with a quick movement thrust the shoe 
over the triangle of moving hooks. At once the line tightened 
and the fisherman in the boat jerked the hooks home. 
AjSsh! 

Mary and Anna swam to the other side of the boat ready to 
surface and enjoy the fun. Up they came just as the shoe was 
hauled in! 

“Well, I'm durned!” the youth exclaimed. “How come I 
picked up that?” 

Two peals of laughter made him swing round. There were 
Mary and Anna treading water, their mouth-pieces released, 
watching him. At first he scowled, then the funny side of it 
struck him too and he began to chuckle. “Guess I’d no idea 
there were a couple of mermaids around or I’d have chosen 
another spot for some quiet fishing!” » 

“Mind if we hang on to the boat?” Anna asked a little 
breathlessly. “Stooging around is a bit tiring.” 

“Sure! Hang on, though you don’t deserve my hospitality 
after that trick.” There was a twinkle in his eye. “Say, I’d no 
idea there was anyone along this coast with underwater, 
outfits, I use one myself, ’way back home. Why not climhf 
into the boat and take a real rest?” 

“What about your fishing?” Mary asked. 
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At ante the Canadian hvqm to plat the l 'ftsh " 


“Oh, I reckon you'll have frightened away all the fish 
round about here,” he grinned. “I might as. well take you ladies 
any place you want to go along the coast and put you ashore 
where you’ve got your gear and continue my fishing m peace 
after tea.” He helped them both over the stem and started the 
outboard motor. 

They circled slowly about the entrancing green and rocky 
islands in the bay. “This is delightful,” Mary said, peering 
over the side into the limpid depths below the boat *Tm 
§fraid we’ve spoiled your fishing, though,” she said, a little 
consdence-strickea, 

“To be honest, I was getting a little tired of my own 
rcompany” the boy laughed lightly. 

** '‘You’re ait American, aren’t youF Anna asked. 

•**A Canadian/’ he corrected her, *Tm from Winnipeg, The 
name’s Dunbeath. Donald Dunbeath.” 
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In tw*n Mary gave their names, then remarked, 
got a Scottish-sounding name, though.” 

“Ye?, my giandfather was a Scot — came from these parts 
around 19.14, 1 guess.” 

“Is that what brought you here all the way from Canada 9 
Did you come to look up your relations? Any luck?” Mary 
asked. 

The boy shook his head. “I wasn’t expecting to find any. 

I guess I was just kmda curious, that’s all. You see, my 
grandfather was the only child. He enlisted in 1914 to fight in 
France when he was not much older than I am, and he was 
killed on the Somme m 191 6, but before that he’d met my 
grandmother. She was a Canadian and a dancer on the 
stage. Soldiers hadn’t expectations of long life in those days, 
so during grandfather's first leave they just got married.” 

“How romantic!” Anna declared. 

.Donald Dunbeath gave a wry smile. “I reckon my great- 
grandfather, Alexander Dunbeath, didn’t think so. He was all 
against it. He’d got an old-fashioned idea that the stage wasn’t 
very respectable and he forbade my grandfather to go ahead 
with the marriage.” 

“And your grandfather just disobeyed him ?” 

“I guess so. Gee, parents must have been martinets in those 
days! Anyway, great-grandfather was very angry and he 
wrote my grandfather such a snorter of a letter that he never 
replied to it. Then, after my grandfather was killed, my grand- 
mother went back to Canada taking my father with her. He 
was just a babe in arms then.” 

“Did your grandmother never try to get in touch with old 
Alexander Dunbeath V Mary asked. 

Donald shook his head. “She must have had her pride to<2* 
She got married again some years afterwards, and I ieckon she 
kinda forgot about old Alexander Dunbeath away # in 
Scotland. But she kept the bitter letter he wrote for I found* 1 
it among my father’s papers when he died.” * 

“And that decided you to come here?” Mary gave him an 
interested glance. 
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“Maybe I was just curious to know where rff* family 
hailed from, and maybe 1 felt a bit sorry for the old man and 
wondered if he'd been a bit sorry for writ my that letter, too, 
I thought Fd come over and try to find out something about 
him.” 

“And have you?” Anna asked. 

“Not much! You see, he’d have been eighty-sK if he'd 
lived and there’s hardly am one left who knew him. Old lorn 
McLeod told me he was drowned when his vaeht foundered 
somewhere off this coast in 1929. After my grandfather was 
killed in the war he took to living more and mote on the sea. 
I guess he felt more at home on the sea than anywhere for he 
was a grand sailor, Tom said. He had an old hsherirwn to help 
him man his yacht and he hardly ever came ashore for long.’’ 

“What an interesting story!’’ Anna .said. 

“I’m afraid if s just an old yarn and I’ll never know any 
more. Ah, well, I’ve sure had a swell time here cruising apt! 
fishing and I guess I can’t grumble. Look 1 I've got a packet of 
sandwiches and a flask of tea under the stern seat here. Like 
to share?" 

The afternoon ran swiftly by till Donald Punbeath put the 
girls ashore near the cave where they had left their clothes, 

“Thanks a lot for the cruise, and the tea. it’s been just 
grand," the girls thanked him. 

He gave his pleasant shy smile, “1 think the company’s 
been sweE, Next time I do a bit of trolling, though. I’ll be 
watching out for old shoes. See you again sometime, perhaps 
tomorrow?" 

The next day, however, rain clouds blew in from the 
Atlantic and there came one of those deluges that the West 
Highlands know too well Mary and Arnia were thrown upon 
their own resources in the manse, and tired of reading, could 
only watch the rain drearily washing down the panes. 
n “Could I type your sermon for you. Unde David?" Mary 
‘fcsked, anxious for something to do, 

David Semplegave her a wMta&fc&i smile as he put down his 
newspaper. “No, my lassie, Tm the only man who tan read 
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my owrAvriting. I once left a note for Tom McLeod — he’s 
the bejulle at church, you know — and he thought the doctor 
had cahed and left a prescription for his rheumatism, so he 
took my note to the chemist in the village and Tom said he 
got the rarest bottle he ever had ! It did him a power of good,” 
Uncle David chuckled. 

“How long is the weather likely to go on like this, Mr. 
Semple?” Anna asked. 

“No doubt tomorrow it’ll rain itself out. The glass is 
rising. You’ll just have to occupy yourselves round the house 
for another day.” 

Mary had been glancing casually over her uncle’s newspaper 
as it lay upon the table. It was the West Highland Journal, a 
weekly paper giving local news. Suddenly she pounced on an. 
advertisement in the “Wanted” column. 

“Listen to this! ‘Wanted, maps and charts of Badcall and 
Edderachylis Bays around 1930, also particulars of wrecks 
on this coast. Box 107.’ ” she read aloud. “You’ve been here 
twehty years, Uncle David, and Grandfather was minister 
here before you. Have you any old charts?” 

“There might be some in the attic.” Uncle David looked 
rather vague. “Some of your grandfather’s books and 
papers are still up there, I believe.” 

“Could we have a look?” Mary asked. 

“Yes, it will give you something to do tomorrow if it 
rains,” Uncle David agreed with an amused grin. 

The next day the rain was still lashing down but a few blue 
breaks among the clouds betokened better weather, Mary and 
Anna climbed to the attic. It was a strange echoing place, lit 
by sky-lights and one dormer window, Like most attics, it 
contained the accumulated junk of several generations of th$ 
Semples, There was a decrepit bedstead, a discarded arm- 
chair, two hideous black vases, several dusty oil-painlings^n 
chipped and tarnished gilt frames. In a cupboard were piles of" 
books, books of sermons and travel, books about fishing and* 
sailing, then, suddenly, at the back of the cupboard Mary 
came on what she was seeking. In a large stiff-backed folder 
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Like most attics it contained the junk of gmcmthm 


tied, with tapes were a number of old charts of the coast. 

“These might be useful to ‘Box 107V* Mary remarked. 
“Let’s take a took at the charts first. They might he interesting 
to us for our underwater swimming for they show the 
set of the currents.” 

“There are submarine contour lines showing the way the 
Coastline shelves" Anna pointed out, equally interested. 

They spread the charts on die attic floor and went on their 
bands and knees to examine them, All at once Mary gave a 
little cry. “Look at that! See that small island Eilean Rudh 
beyond the group of islands at the entrance to the bay? 
#Look whwt’s printed in red ink beside It, The ink’s so faded l 
baa <ady just decipher ft” Mary read aloud. “‘Here the 

Rock m * ^ 
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* * UNDERWATER ADVENTURE 

“A w-seck?” Anna was quick to catch Mary’s excitement. 
“We've always wanted to explore a wreck. Is it easy to reach 
the island?” 

Mary studied the island’s position on the chart. “Yes, if we 
hired Tom McLeod’s boat we could easily get there. I wonder 
what the coast of Eilean Rudh is like and the position of the 
Chair Rock. Eilean Rudh? Let’s see. That means The Red 
Isle,’ Eilean Rudh is the Gaelic name. How would you like 
to take the aqualungs and do a bit of prospecting tomorrow if 
the weather clears?” 

“I’d love it,” Anna agreed promptly. “But the wreck might 
have broken up in nearly thirty years.” 

“It depends whether it’s in a sheltered bay or not. The only 
person who can tell us about it is old Tom McLeod. He's 
lived here all his life. We’ll ask him.” 

The next day was one of cloudless sunshine with a flat 
c|lm over the sea. “It’s just grand for underwater swimming,” 
Mary declared as they ran down to Tom McLeod’s little 
stone jetty and peered into the limpid pools below. 

“May we have your boat today, Tom?” Mary asked him, 

“Aye, I’m thinking you can. Mr. Dunbeath has no’ been 
around for the last twa days and they were saying up at the 
hotel that he’s awa’ to Glasgow, so he’ll no’ be requiring it.” 

“That’s fine, then. We’ll take it.” For all that, Mary could 
not help a note of disappointment creeping into her voice at 
the news that the young Canadian had left. 

“If he did happen to turn up wanting a boat, there is still 
Andrew Cameron's,” Tom added. 

“Tom, do you remember anything of the wreck oS the 
Sunbeam oil' the islands about thirty years ago?" Mary asked 
him, 

“Aye, so I do! A bonnie yacht she was! Went down in a 
terrible gale by the Chair Rock on Eilean Rudh.” m 

“A yacht? Are there rough seas by the Chair Rock, then?”* 

“No, for the rock lies in the shelter of a little bay. A strangtf 
thing it was, now, that the yacht should go down there, but it 
was a terrible tempest. There were some thought that the 
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captain and his roan were \«ept lacrh.uud varlk-nond that 
the yacht was battered heir ami there In the v.m-, wth r«i one 
at her helm, fhen she dripped water ,md sank whet sfa came 
by the i hair Rock.” 

“Has arts rate eser tried In reach bet ' f me, a, m> drier* 
base been down to her. base they Nairn a4.v d him. 

Tom shook his head slowly, “What npuht iv the use of 
that, now 7 It ts not as it she sum ted nriu.d-V sate >, {'here 
would be little worth doers ynmy down she fust a small 
sea-going yacht.'* 

“Doth she still Ik* by the Chair fCnh V Mary rttquucd. 

“A long time it is .since I took my boat round by i dean 
Rudh, but l Ime heard tell that she ts still to lx: seen if the 
water is calm, lying in about Softy Sect of watet " 

“Is the Chair RtKk easy to find 7” Mary asked. 

“Shaped like a great chair it is, just under the Ice of the 
island.” „ 

“Right!” Mary placed their equipment in the boat and she 
and Anna took their places ready to Mart the outboard motor 
just as, soon as Tom pushed them out, low hesitated, how- 
ever, his hand on the boat hook, “Look, now, Mm Mary, it’s 
not going down to that wreck you’ll be ? ft’s a strange mm 
chanty thing to be doing, yon. You’ll not be thinking of it, 
BOW 7" 

“We’il be all right, Tom. We don’t take any risks, I promise 
you. Well just take a look-see, that's all,” Mary entiled 
rmsurmgly at him and started the engine, but Toro shook hts 
head doubtfully as the dinghy moved away from the shore. 

“it is not good to be disturbing the bones of old ships,” he 
wd, 

# Mary and Anna wtee not in the least disturbed by super* 
istMon is tfasf skimmed over the placid waters, Anna studied 
the •chart wfrife Maty steered the boil oat of Badorii Bay and 
r among the mm of mail Mwids at its mouth, At last they 
^ame to Eitean Rudh, a small bow-shaped ait«L A tangle of 
reddish, seaweed waited arouad Its base, “Thai must be why 
Ift called the Mad M% n Mary coromoitt^i la the angle of a 
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low headland was a -.mail. deeply Tu-lsmt* has MLn eased 
off the motor. 

“It there’s a took that looks li*-e a ih,ii r , Ui.-r> Ovs is the 
place,"’ she deviated. 

“Look there 1”' Anna cried, pt-intim' 

A great square rock, hacked h\ anothet stront.Vt,t,\ 1 ioek 
and two rounded rocks on each side ol it made a m nt\ chair 
just below the cliff. Mary sleeted into the lm> h n and slopped 
the outboard motor. Only the tipple front their boat diduibed 
the glassy calm. "I hey let down the amltm , then slipped oil the 
duffle coats they wore o\er their swim suits put on their 
aqualungs and masks and slipped on their suim-hm. 

“It will be all right to lease the boat here without anyone 
aboard?” Anna asked. 

“Sure! It’s safely anchored. In any «m\ you know the - 
rules of the Sub- Aqua Club. Two people must ah' ays disc 
together.” 

Mary adjusted her nose-clip and mouthpiece, took a breath 
or two to ensure the aqualung was working properly, then 
slipped over the stern, followed by Anna. A moment later 
they were swimming away from the sunlight into the cool 
green depths. 

The two girls swam together like shadows, Anna turning 
where Mary led. They threaded their way among rocky 
grottoes, sighting an occasional lobster or large crab. Now 
and again a dog-fish or a wrasse slipped past them but there 
seemed to be no sip of a wreck, Mary was just thinking that 
the search was almost hopeless on this rock-strewn coast 
whqp, rising a little to swim over a boulder, she came on 
the ship cradled la a hollow of white sand between two rocky 
arms. 

* It was so tmraaded and cowed by seaweed that at first 
she took ft for smother rook, but something in its shape 
^refninded her of the hows of a ship. She beckoned Anna to 
«gwfth round it with her. He yacht lay at a slight angle, still 
whole, but mantled it pee© weeds while m d tea-tircWns grew 
along her hull. Mds^awaat upwards by the stern tad there, 
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sure enough, was the guard-rail and the sodden broken 
timbered' what had once been a deck. Beyond lay the open 
hatch to the cabin. It was plain it had been stoved in by a 
heavy sea. From it the companion-way led to the cabin. Maty 
hesitated a moment and she and Anna looked at each other 
through their masks and Mary pointed towards the cabin. 
Anna nodded, and Mary crept through the gaping hatch and 
glided down the companion-way into the dim cabin itself, 
followed by Anna* They groped their way about. 7 he table 
. was still clamped to the floor but other small furniture, worm- 
eaten and rotting, was pressed by the water against the cabin 
roof. Mary thought with misgiving of Tom McLeod’s words. 
She was just about to tug at Anna’s arm to signal that they 
would leave the cabin when, by the dim light that filtered 
’ through a port-hole she saw the cupboard built into the wall. 
Its door was still ajar and swayed with the swirl of the water 
from the motion of their bodies in the cabin. Struck by 
curiosity, Mary swam to the door and opened it. 

Ibwas some kind of a wardrobe, for inside sodden, tattered 
garments still hung and floated out towards Mary as she 
opened the door, making her back away in sudden fright. 
Anna was looking over Mary’s shoulder and pointed to the 
foot of the wardrobe where there lay what appeared to be a 
box about a foot square. Steadied by Anna, Mary sank lower 
to investigate. Yes, it was a box, an old metal deed box such 
as lawyers use, but rusty and encrusted with barnacles. It was 
not too heavy to lift and Mary brought it into an open space 
on the cabin floor. Then she pointed to the box and upwards 
above their heads. Anna understood. Mary wanted to lake 
the box to the surface. She signalled to Anna to lead the way 
out of the cabin, and clutching the box under her arm, she 
and Anna took hands, and gliding rather than swimming* 
they eased their way round the table towards the companion- 
way. Just as they were beginning to rise Anna tugged hard at** 
Mary’s hand and slopped with a jerk. Anna's air-hose had* 
caught on a swaying metal fitment for a cabin lamp, an 
ugly barnacled hook which was just above their heads. Anna 
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loosened her grip of Mary and tried to free herself, hut the 
more she struggled, the more firmly she seemed hooked. In 
her fright she thought site had been gripped by some gigantic 
eel and she fought and struggled harder sttil. Mary could 
scarce see what was happening in the murk of that grim 
cabin, but she dropped the box, which came to rest on the 
table, and tried to assist Anna. 

% now Anna w» threshing frantically to get loose All at 
once Mary saw what the trouble was, but before she could 
reach up and fee Anna, Anna panicked and, half turning, 
gave a terrific Jerk at bar air-hose. The sharp edge of the 
bp^k, serrated with barnacles* ms embedded in the air-hose 
"an! Anna’s jerk cat it tftomgjk Thews was a gurgle of bubbles 
fern the hose and Anna was free, but her air supply was gone. 
Quickly Maryte^liwl 1 wist had t»pp«»d and sensed Anaa 
round fit© waist m% .steered iter towards the companion-way. 
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Then, taking two deep breaths from the mouth-piece of her 
own aqualung, she took it from her mouth and thrust it 
against Anna’s. 

Luckily Anna remembered this method of rescue they had 
both learned at the Sub-Aqua Club, and although she had 
already swallowed a mouthful or two of water, she managed 
to close her lips over the mouthpiece and take two bteaths 
before she handed it back to Mary. As Mary took her two 
ineaths, she kicked gently with her swim-fins and rose up the 
crumbling stairway, pulling Anna with her. Carefully they 
skirted the hatchway, each of them taking two breaths in turn 
from Mary’s aqualung, passing the mouthpiece to each other. 
At last they were on the deck again and free of that eei le 
cabin. Mary clasped her arm in Anna’s and kicked out and 
swam upwards to reach the surface, pausing only to gt\e 
Anna another couple of breaths. Another minute and they 
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had broken the surface and were back mto the twrid of blue 
sky and sunshine. I he boat lay a hundred sards away 
"Come on, Anna* Swim tor the boat ' Maiy took a few 
strokes but Anna suddenly cried, "Oh, I can't!" and turned 
sick and faint In an instant Mats had her h> the aim-pits and 
swam backwards towards the boat When dr * reached it, she 
hung Anna's arms mer the stei n, then hung on with one hand 
her self while she supported \nna with the other **( an sou 
manage to climb in, 4nna‘ r ' she asked, but \nna had turned 
chalky white and could only gasp for breath 
"What'll I do now f " Mary a^ked hei self desperately. The 
island was too rocky and slimy with seaweed to get Anna 
ashore and she was too heavy for Mary to heave bodily mto 
the boat The only thing to do was to hang on and hope that 
Anna would soon revive. It was then Mary heard the welcome' 
sound of another outboard motor. 

Round the headland skimmed Andrew Cameron's fyut ’ 
with Donald Dunbeaih at the tiller. He brought ins boat 
alongside. “I guessed 1 should find you here," he shouted 
gaily, then he saw that Mary was supporting Anna m the 
water. "What’s gone wrong?’* he cried. 

"Anna’s fainted, Oh, thank goodness! She’s beginning to 
come round again,” Mary exclaimed as Anna opened her 
eyes and sfered about her. 

* “Wait! I’ll help you,*’ Donald flung off his coat, He was 

* wearing swim-trunks and in another second he was beside 
than in the water and assisting Anna over the stem of the 
dinghy. Mary produced a flask of coffee from the stem locker 
and held a otp of it to Anna's lips. As she sipped it, Anna’s 
colour came back and her limbs ceased to tremble, "Sorry 1 
was so siHy" she said, 

"That's all right, Anna. You got a terrible fright," Mary 
told her, 

* * “I must have lost ay head" Anna declared. 

* “What w«t w»hgr Donald asked them. 

In a few words Maty «p&tf»d and, to her surprise, 
Donald tweame tremendously csdied* 
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knew wheie the A mhmn had foundered and he jenw so 
excited that he could hardtj tell me that vou'd afteadv set out 
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in search of it half-an-hour before! 1 tell vou. I ^tud no 
lime, but go! Cameron’s bom. W Suit's the Sunbeam like down 
there?” he asked eagerly. s 

Mary started. “The box! Anna, we\e tom sf ten about it! 
We found a box, a kind of deed box, Donald, and we were 
bringing it up when Anna had her accident and 1 1 di opped 

it.” 

“Can you remember where you d topped it, Maiy?” 

“Somewhere in the cabin. Why T 

For answer Donald leaned over his own boat and took out 
his aqualung and began to strap it on, 

“What are you going to do, Donald?” Mary asked. 

“I’m going down to look for that box.” 

“But you can't go down alone. It isn't safe for one person 
to go exploring a wreck alone,” Mary protested. 

“No! Look what might have happened to me,” Anna 
pointed out, 

“I’m mighty keen to find that box,” Donald said obstin- 
ately. 

“Wait!” Mary cried, making up her mind. “Let me put on 
my outfit again, III go down with you.” 

“But aren’t you scared after your nasty experience?” 

*Td be more scared to let you go alone,” Mary said, 
adjusting her mask. “It’s against Sub-Aqua Club rules.” 

“That’s mighty fine of you, Mary. Right! You lead, HI 
follow.” 

In another minute they were striking down in the direction 
of the wreck while Anna tried to follow their progress from 
the. boat 

This time Mary did not find it so hard to locate the 
SwMam ami they slipped through the hatchway and into the 
'cabin. Donald produced an underwater torch and swung its 
beam here ami there about the cabin. They searched the floor 
<r bht found no trace of the box. Then Mary glided gently 
- upwards and toted the swispsg lump-fewket and hook* 
and pointed downwards ton there. Donald shone the torch 
downwards below them, and there, sitting neatly in the middle 
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able. One packet boie the inset ipncm on the oroide. “'1 he 
last wilt and testament of Alexander Dunbcath." r 
“Say! What do vou know T Donald exclaimed. “Mj 
great-grandfather’s will!" 

“Here’s a letter that was King beside ft,” Mars said. “Do. 
jou think you should read that fir -a 
“It's addressed to somebody. ' I n whom it ma> conecr n 
Donald read m the famt set bold hund-writm** 

“Whom does a concern more than >ouV“ \nna asked with 

a laugh. 

1 le broke the seal. 7 here w as a smelt* sheet of papei inside. 
He glanced quickly through it, gave an exclamation, then 
read it aloud to them : 

“ ‘In the event of my death I would like a search to he made 
for the wife of my late son, James Alexander Dun heath. I under- 
stand that she and hei son returned to America, hut all my, 
efforts have failed to trace them. I would like her to know I -have 
no bitterness towards her now but only soriow ami rearet for 
the mistakes 1 made. 1 o my grandchild or Ins descendants I 
leave all the property of which I die possessed with a hope that 
some day he or they may search out the places 1 have loved m 
the West Highlands and spare a kindly thought for me 

Alexander Dunbcaih. 

At sea, September, 1929.’ " 

Donald Dunbcath was silent for a minute, then he said 
quietly: “I’ll do that, Great-grandfather, i'll think kindly of 
you/’ 

He stowed the letter carefully away; then looked at the 
sfceaf of legal documents, At the bottom of the envelope 
containing the wifi was the name of a firm of Glasgow 
lawyers, “HI go see these lawyers," he decided. "After all, it’s 
Just about thirty years since the Sunbeam foundered. The firm 
rn&y be stUl in existent*, But what’s under this packet T 
It was a snail silver box, black now with sea-water, 
w Looks mighty like some kind of a trinket box,” Donald 
remarked, fingering the ltd. It opened easily. It had once been 
lltted- wife velvet, bow perished, but at the bottom still lay the 
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tarnished f#wch it held Donald laud i ut .s ' 1 j| * 

locket in yie shape of u heart, 'w* w.t!. p .. * ’ . 

brooch w nh a single purl. a ml a d> t . - ‘ i . ’ t t 
“I reckon .these wen.* < ifeut-rw d f i -it 
^aid with a kindly smile "ivouuir v ; i t< > 
figured to do with them * ’ He seemed t * 1 o *' 

“But I know what /V ji pomp ttuln with sh.-n it >' 1 i - 
foryou two girls tins bos muili! iio^ I?.i - „ K t‘ f ‘ 

mighty proud if you would each .w*.vpf a u/ot* t • - 
They might not look so bad when thes're u ,u <, i .p If 
put the brooch into Anna's fund and the l<s.L t to Vf t 
“But ... but won’t you want to keep them »n toe j.n - 
—l mean— -suppose you get married ?' Anna s!.ihikc:c! 

Donald gave her a mischievous prut ’Tu* st.il >*..t th- r -o-„ 
femember. And how do you know i shan't iv u\ pme »»,< <■ ; 
those trinkets in the family jet?*' He looked .it M.o> a. L> <* 
eyes, opened wide and she suddenly blushed “Any *.ts, f 
reckon Scotland hasn’t seen the last of me by a long wh.di, 
Donald continued. “Those papers look like I might ha-e 
some kind of property along this const. Ami what a wonder- 
ful coast it is!” He gazed beyond the Manse garden, beyond 
the little bay and the jetty and the two fishing boats, to 
where the Red isle lay in the middle distant, its rugged 
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P OLin Officer Margaret Robertson, twenty-four, dark, 
slim, and well-groomed, bettei known to her friends of 
the Special Investigation Branch of Scotland Yatd as 
“Robby,” walked briskly back to her office after an interview 
with the chief of her department, 

“Bring the car round, Jill," she told her personal assistant. 
Policewoman Jill Petes s. “We’re going out." 

"Fart I’m thinking of petrol," queried Jill, fair and blue- 
eyed. 

“Village called Fdlsdaie, in Sussex,” 

“What’s the drill?" 

“the Chief, with plenty on Ms desk to worry him already, 
is*in a bit of & flap about a story told by a schoolgirl. He wants 
me to have a word with her and if possible decide if her tale is 
„ true or whether she's allowing her imagination to run away 
with her. He thinks she may talk frankly to me, a woman, 
ijfter the local constable has rather overawed her," 

‘Til get the car, Ym cm giv e roc the y ea as we drive down " 
In a few mlpsteil^i&air wSohllSway, with Jill at 
the wheel “ What’s tie fuss about f’ she inquired, as soon 
as they were clear of traffic, 
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“I’m going to see a girl named Prudence Grey. 1 expect to 
find her the school She’s thirteen, so we should be able to 
get the facts out of her.” 

“What has she done?” 

“Nothing— as far as I know. That’s what I’m hoping to 
*find out. it seems that two days ago she rolled up late for 
school breathless and somewhat dishevelled. Asked for an 
explanation she said she’d gone into a wood, which she 
passes on the way to school to pick some primroses for 
her mistress.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” 

“She said she had been chased by a man. Frightened, she 
had hidden in some bushes. That was why she was late.” 

“That’s not an unreasonable excuse.” 

• “it wasn’t believed by the Head Mistress, a Miss Rowley, 
who, apparently, was convinced it was all a yarn to account 
for the child being late. To make matters worse Prudence 
was wearing round her neck a string of pearls, or part of a 
String roughly tied together, presumably one of those cheap 
things you can get at the chain stores, it appears that Miss 
Rowley doesn’t approve of her pupils wearing that sort of 
decoration. She took it away and reproved the girl for 
wasting her pocket money on such rubbish, as she called it” 

“What had the girl to say about that?” 

“She said she’d found the thing in the wood. For that she 
was accused of barefaced lying. However, as Prudence would 
not budge from her story Miss Rowley did at least have the 
common sense to inform the local police constable about the 
girl’s allegation of having been chased by a man. He went t* 
the wood and had a look round but could see no sign of 
anybody.” 

“if he was in uniform he would hardly expect to. Had the 
man still been there he would have cleared off, or gone into 
hiding, when the law arrived on the scene.” 

“If in fact there ever was a man there.” 

“Don’t yon believe it?” 

“I’m keeping an open mind about it. The upshot of the 
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whole thing was the girl was punished for being late and lying 
about it. When she went home, crying, her father, t i farmer, 
naturally asked why the teats. On hearing the story he went 
oil* at the deep end. He tore off to the school and 1 gather 
there were some hard words. He said his daughter had left, 
home at the usual time. She had rawer told a lie in her life, 
and so on and so forth. Miss Row ley said she was > uniting the 
school, not him. We can imagine the sort of argument that 
went on. Mr, Grey asked to be shown the necklace, but 
apparently it had been thrown on one side and couldn't 
be found.” 

“And so?” 

“That’s all Papa lodged an official complaint, starting on 
the telephone about police negligence and so on. That's how 
the case was passed to the Chief. He wants me to have a word 
with Prudence and sift out the truth. He thinks she may tell 
me., He’s not concerned about the fuss at school; but he 
feels that this business of the girl being chased by a man 
should be investigated, because if the same thing happened 
again, and a girl was hurt, the balloon would go up. The 
police would come in for the usual criticism in the news- 
papers, They would say, not without reason, that the story 
told by Prudence Grey should have been looked into. That’s 
why we’re going to Fcllsdale.” 

“Quite right. Prudence might have been telling the truth. 
These things do happen.” 

“Pm hoping she’ll be at school, but I shall first have a word 
with Miss Rowley to get an Idea of the girl’s general character. 
Then PH speak to her myself and form my own opinion.” 

“We’re not going to look for the man in the wood?” 

“Not likely. That’s a job for the local police. All I intend 
to do is check up on the guffs story, as far as that’ s possible, 
# to satisfy her father that his complaint hasn’t merely been 
ignored. Then I shall report to the Chief, That’s all.” 

Rather more than an how later the police car ran to a stop 
outside the village school 

**Vcm r 4 better mm In with me fa case I need a witness of 
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The police car ran to a stop outside the school. 

our conversation,” Robby told Jill. “You can jspur 
opinion of the girl at the same time.” 

“All right.” 

The school door was Spened by one ofthe junior teachers. 
Robby, having introduced herself, asked to 6 see the head 
mistress. This request being granted, the interview took place 
in her private room. Miss Rowley, a tired-looking grey- 
haired woman of late middle age, did not look pleased a 1 
being interrupted in her work. When Robby announced the 
purpose of her call she looked even less pleased. I think this 
is a lot of fuss overnothing,” she said stiffly, considering the 
callers with frank disfavour. , 

“I hope you may be right; but we have a job to do as well 
as you, you know,” returned Robby, evenly. , 

“The girl isn’t here.” 

“Why not r 
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“She hasn’t been to school since the da> I had -occasion to 
icprimand her. I assume she's at home. She hs^s at H\e 
Oaks I arm, about two miles down the toad.” 

“Then i shall base to go there to see her. .Why did you 
speak to her so sharply without first ascertainin'' the truth 05 
otherwise of hu stoiy !'' 



„ making tip auch stories?” 

Hie mistress hesitated, “No, 1 must admit she isn't," She 
^shrugged “Does the story sound convincing to you 7 " 

“I hear a lot of things that are even harder to believe but 
they sometimes turn put to be true. 1’U go and have a word 
with her- Actually, Miss Rowley, I am not so worried about this 
particular incident a® a possibility that it might be repeated 
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with more tragic result';. By the way, have you the tied Live 
Prudcnceteaid she found in the wood?” 

“Yes, it’s here. It was mislaid under some papers.” 

“Thank you.” Robby took the string of pearls, looked at 
them closely and then rubbed them gently against her teeth 

Said Miss Rowley: “It’s the sort of rubbish that can he 
bought at all the cheap stores.” 

“Didn’t you notice that each pearl is knotted on separately }" 

“I'm afraid I didn’t look as closely as that.” 

» Robby smiled faintly. “You wouldn’t buy these in a cheap 
store, Miss Rowley. These happen to be real pcaiK. Very line 
ones, too. The string, when complete, must have cost some 
thousands of pounds. Only true pearls fed rough between the 
teeth.” 

* Miss Rowley stared, her face paling. “I didn’t know that.” 

“It rather looks as if one part of Prudence Grey’s story was 
true* She didn’t buy these pearls. And if one part is true the 
rest might well be true.” 

“Yes. . . . I’m sorry. . . stammered the mistress, 

“There’s no need for you to be upset,” went on Robby, 
quickly, “I realize you have a difficult job to do and I’m sure 
you acted for the best.” She put the pearls in her pocket. 
“I’ll run alongjjow and see Prudence. We may be able to find 
out vffigfe’the pearls really came from. Please don’t distress 
yourself. We all make mistakes. Thanks for your help. I’ll 
say goodbye now.” She shook hands with the stricken- 
looking mistress and went out. 

As Jill drove to the farm she remarked ; “What a jolt for 
Miss Rowley. I couldn’t help feeling sorry for her.” 

“When one jumps to conclusions they can be wrong,” 

“Were you surprised to find the pearls were real?” 

“I was as shaken as Miss Rowley. Far from expecting any- 
thing like that I hadn’t even given the possibility a thought. 
This new slant gives the case a fresh interest. This must be 
the farm.” 

Prudence’s father was not at home: he was out on the farm. 
But Prudence was, with her mother, 
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Mis Ci rev an nun d “Pin h<i ksu h;ne! viuc \hss 
Ron ley spoke so uni ndij n> lu? Vie \ umiu a 

cloud Sit down, hum ' , 

Rohbj nodded- *1 tin und. 1 ;i d that H ti then \ no 
need Ah bet ton o»u Wt Jl >* >< *u h ne tins \ ' hft ted out 
won’t we. Pimlsiu, J i'm here to help so s, n t <>t ( .t ail f 
want jot! to tell me cuwth what liappu ed ' h n sou went 
into the wood to pick primroses ” 

Prudence, a rather dUu.ut<.-ioohine but mnlhguit ini! with 
fiank grey eyes, told a story that was uotd t»>i word m 
keeping with her original statement. 

“Would you tome with me and my fn> ml urn! show us 
exactly where you found the necklace"’” asked Rohhy, when 
she came to the end, 

“What about that nasty man T Prudence w as still obviously 
a little fearful 

“You needn't worry about him We shall he w ith you and he 
won’t come near us. What sort of man was he ’ ! mean, did he 
look tike a country worker or a town man ?” 

“A town man, He was young and wore a blue suit ” 

“Was he alone V 

“Yes.” 

“Did he say anything?" 

“He came so suddenly he made me jump. He said, ‘What 
are you doing in here? ’ ” 

„ “And what did you do?” 

“I dropped my primroses and ran,” 

“Did he run after your 

“For i little my. I Md k some bushes. I was frightened,” 
“Had you ever ma. this man Wore?” 

* “Never.” 

Bobby got up, “I see. Well, come sad show us the place, 
I buys I a ptefeafer repo® for wanting to m it You don’t 
mi»d.ptes ccMfhkf wife 11% Mm*. <$m$V 
“ltdt at #E I tow she’d be «l figjbt with yew.,” 
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“That’s fine. Come on, Prue. Well drive to the wood in 
our car. 

It was only about a mile to the wood, a stand of mixed 
trees with father a lot of undergrowth, covering perhaps 
‘ two acres and standing in the middle of open grassland. 
Having parked the car they all went in and Prudence led the 
way without hesitation to a spot on the far side where the 
pi im roses were particularly fine. 

“This is the place,” she said, stopping, “Look. There are 
the primroses I dropped when I ran away. They’re dead now.” 

“Let’s see if we can find the rest of the necklace,” suggested 
Robby. “Well all look. It shouldn’t be far away.” 

Almost at once the search produced a diamond clip of a 
Quality that made Jill gasp. Then two loose pearls came to 
light among the dead leaves which covered the ground. 

“1 think this job had better be done properly,” decided 

Robby. “Jill, take the car, phone the Chief and tell him ” 

She broke off looking at Prudence, from whom there had 
come a sudden cry. She was pointing at something just out of 
reach above her head. 

There was no need to question what it was. The missing 
part of the necklace dangled from the crutch of a twig in 
which it had been caught. 

“So now we know how these things got here,” said Robby, 
significantly, reaching up with a stick and unhooking the 
broken string. 

“Do we?” inquired Prudence, looking puzzled. 

“Well, as they couldn’t have j umped up there they must hmc 
come from above.” 

“A plane?” 

“What else? I can’t imagine a bird dropping a load of * 
jewellery.” As she spoke Robby was moving about slowly, 
staring up into the branches of the tree immediately above 
their heads. “Yes, there’s the answer,” she went on quickly. 
“There’s the thing that brought them down. It looks like a 
small home-made parachute. There’s a sort of a packet, a 
little white box, still hanging on it. The contents, if there’s 
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anything left in it, should be interesting. The question is, 
how are we going to get the thing down V *' 

“If you’ll give me a hunk to the bottom branch I’ll go up 
and fetch it,” offered Prudence, promptly. “I’m pretty good 
at tree climbing.” 

“All right,” agreed Robby. “But be careful. Take it slowly.” 

Having been given a leg up to the lowest branch Prudence 
went up the tree with the agility of youth. It took her a minute 
or two to untangle the parachute shrouds w hieh had wrapped 
themselves around the branch that had arrested its fall. 
Having succeeded in this she made a bundle of the whole 
thing and dropped it. 

“The story begins to take shape,” said Robby, picking it up. 

“You think it was dropped from a plane?” 

“It’s the only possible answer that I can sec. Someone 
didn’t want to take these jewels through Customs.” While 
speaking Robby had unwrapped and exposed a white 
cardboard box. It had been broken, presumably when it had 
struck a branch. I nside there were some small objects wrapped 
in tissue paper. There was also a red velvet case, empty, 
evidently the case that had held the necklace. In gold letters 
inside the lid was the name of a famous Paris jeweller. 

Attention from this was distracted by a noise overhead. 
It was Prudence, coming down the tree at a speed that could 
only be described as dangerous. 

Robby moved quickly. “Be careful, you silly girl,” she 
cried anxiously. “You’ll break your neck.” 

Prudence jumped into her arms from the bottom bough. 
l5er face was white. “The man,” she gasped. 

“What man?” 

“The man who ran after me.” 

“Where is he?” 

* "Over there. In the field.” Prudence pointed to the fringe 
of the wood. She gulped. “There are two men.” 

“All right. Don’t get excited. What are they doing?” 

“Walking up' and down.” 

“We can guess what they’re looking for,” put in Jill, grimly. 
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It wok her a minute or two to disentangle the pamhute 


“Have you a telephone at your house, Prue V asked Robby. 
“Yes.” 

“Good. Jill, go back to the car and take Prue home. Ring 
the Chief. Tell him what we’ve found and explain the 
position as it stands. Say I think he'd better send enough men 
to cover all sides of the wood.” 

“Why the wood V 

* “Because when the men in the field can’t find what they’re 
looking for they’ll guess what happened to the parachute and 
- come in here.” 

“What about you.” 

« “I shall stay here and watch them.” 

„ “ItTl take some time to get the officers here. The two men 
may leave.” 

“1 doubt it. Hot without what they’ve come to find.” 
M Sbah I come back to you when I’ve phoned the office ?” 
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“It migjht be a good thing. But don’t let those men see you. 
An alternative would be for you to wait on the road for the 
police car and direct it when it gets here.” 

“I could do that,” offered Prudence. “I’m not afraid any 
"more. Anyway, I’d take jolly good care those two men didn’t 
see me.” 

“Good girl. All right. Let’s leave it like that. Jill, you come 
back to me in case I need you. Leave the car handy so that if 
the men in the field did push off we could follow them.” 

“Okay. Come on, Prue. This way.” 

Robby wailed long enough for them to get clear and then 
moved cautiously to the edge of the field. The two men were 
still there, closer in, pacing up and down. She took up a 
position from which she could watch without being seen. 

The field, a pasture, was a large one, embracing perhaps 
twelve or fourteen acres. There was not a house within sight 
of if. What had happened was clear. The parachute had been 
intended to fall on the open field, where, probably, a con" 
federate had been waiting to collect it. The fact that he had 
failed to do so suggested that the scheme had been operated 
under cover of darkness. That it had gone wrong was appar- 
ently due to one of two reasons. Either the position of the 
field had been misjudged, or the wind, stronger than had been 
estimated, had caused the parachute to drift into the wood. 

That the men, or one of them, had already made a search in 
the wood, seemed probable. That was when Prudence, picking 
primroses, had encountered him; the adventure that had 
sparked off the whole business. Why the man had deliberately 
frightened the girl was not so clear. His purpose, reasoned 
Robby as she watched, may have been no more than to get 
her out of the way for fear she came upon the jewels by 
accident. As it happened she had already found the necklace, 
or part of it, so that what he had really done was defeat his* 
object. 

Half-an-hour passed. The men, walking a few yards apart 
and covering the entire length of the field, had a lot of ground 
to cover. From time to time they stopped to argue; but always 
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they worked neaier to the wood, and it was obviously only a 
question of time before they entered it. 

Some time later a soft whistle behind her made Robby turn, 
and she saw Jill looking for hei A signal brought them 
together. 

“What goes on?” asked Jill. 

“They're .still at it. 1 hcv've gist come into the wood at the 
bottom end. When I'm sure they 're not going back into the 
field we'll start and work oui way nearer to the road. Did you 
speak to the Chief?” 

“Yes, He's coming down himself. The car should be nearly 
here by now." 

“Where’s Prudence?” 

“I’ve put her at the junction with the main road so that she 
can stop the car when it arrives and confirm that this is the 
wood. There are others not far away, f can hear a car now, in 
the distance.” 

“Those two men will almost certainly have a car not far 
away.” 

“We haven't seen one.” 

“It might be the other side of the field. I think we’d better 
get back to the road and move along to the top end of the 
field. From there wc should be able to watch both sides of the 
wood and so see the men should they leave it.” 

Turning her back to the field Robby set off, picking her way 
carefully. Jill followed. They had nearly reached the road 
when suddenly, quite close, a voice spoke. If was a man’s 
yoice. It said; U I tell you it must be in the wood. It can’t be 
anywhere else." A twig cracked sharply. 

On hearing the voice Robby had of course stopped. But 
this did not serve. The two men came into sight, alternately 
looking at the ground and scanning the tangle of interlaced 
c branches over their heads. For a few moments it looked as if 
they might pass the girls without seeing them. Then one saw 
them. He stopped and said something in a low voice to his 
companion. 

Seeing there was no point in trying to hide, Robby walked 
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towards them. “Are you looking for something?” she 
inquired, calmly. 

“We are,” was the curt reply. 

“Would it be this, by any chance?” Robby held out the 
parachute and the box, now rolled into a tight parcel, which 
she was carrying. 

One of the men almost snatched it from her. “Yes,” he 
snapped, and shaking out the parachute examined the box, 
which was now empty, the contents having been transferred 
to Robby’s pockets. He swore. “Where did you find this ?” he 
asked, harshly. 

“Is it yours?” 

“Yes. Of course it’s mine.” 

“In that case you’ll have to explain how it came into your 

possession. We’re police officers, and- ” Robby got no 

further. 

Both men started to run. 
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Jill’s police whistle shnlled, shattei mg the silence of the 
quiet v.uod. 

Suddenly there were men eve: v where, some m unifotm, 
some in plum clothes. In a few' minutes both fugitives weie 
hi ought in. one of thun still carrying the parachute. 

Rohhj’s ( hid* walked up. " \11 light. Take them away,” he 
ordered. He turned to Robbs, smiling. “You seem to have 
had a busy moraine.” 

“Busier than 1 expected. Have sou seen Piudenee Grey?” 

“Yes. She*' in my ear. She brought us along.” 

“You aimed in nice time. I heat d yout ear and thought 
you couldn't be far avvuy.” 

“Show me the stuff you've found,” 

The jewellery was produced and examined. Said the Chief 
with a curious smile. “It looks as if Prudence is a lucky girl” 

“How so?” 

“This swag is the proceeds of a job pulled off in Pai is' last 
week. A couple of hours ago the Insuiance Company offered 
a reward of a thousand pounds for information leading to its 
recovery or the conviction of the criminals. Here's the 
complete list.” The Chief passed a piece of paper. 

Robby smiled. “How nice for Prudence, i’ll go and tell 
her the good news. She can help us to look for the rest of the 
stuff. There should still be a few more pearls among the 
primroses.” 
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VIOLA BAYLEY 


O nly in moments of great emotion did Deirdre still slide 
down the banisters and this was one of the moments. 
She gathered up the trail of woollies that had fallen from her 
arms in the process, pirouetted twice in the hall, retrieved a 
scarlet jersey from the floor and finally danced her way into 
the sitting-room. 

Her mother sat at the writing-table. 

“Mummy, do you realize we shall be half-way there by this 
time tomorrow?” chanted Deirdre. “Oh, how can you look** 
so calm about it?” 

Mrs. Strang smiled up at the flushed, pretty face whose chin 
was acting as steadier to the pile of clothes in her arms. 
“Packing already?” she asked. “Yes, I should take all 
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your warm jerseys. The mountains cun he bitterly cold.” 

Deiidre deposited her burden tn the armchair. ' 

‘T still cant believe it’s true!” she mut mured. “Off to the 
Haute Savoie! Fven the name's so lomuntic. And the dowers 
— carpets of jvulians. You’ve promised me cm pets of gen- 
tians, Mummy, And uni and me and Puddv, just the three of 
us. It’s like a dream.” 

Mrs. Strang hesitated, then slowly unfolded a letter that 
she was holding 

*Tm afraid this letter is a part of the dream that you won’t 
altogether hie,” site said slowly. “Ifs just tome horn Mrs. 
Maitland. She heard we were oil on this trip and she wants us 
to take Diana with us. I know we should enjoy it more on our 
own, but , . 

“Mummy!” Dcirdre stared at her mother in horror. “You 
simply can’t say ‘yes’! It’ll spoil everything!” 

Mrs. Strang laid the letter down. 

“How can we possibly refuse?” she asked. “But, Dcirdre, 
need it spoil everything? After all, Paddy is probably bringing 
that nice friend of his, Mike Miller. Why don’t you want 
Diana to come?” 

Dcirdre propped her face on her hands: “It's just that, 
well— she always spoils things. She’s older than me, . . 

“That’s not her fault!’* saui Mrs. Strang, laughing. 
“Darling, do try to make the best of it, 1 really can’t write to 
poor Mrs. Maitland and say we’re sorry but Diana would 
spoil everything, now can I?” 

“I suppose not” Deirdrc’s bright face was still clouded. 
r A 11 right But oh, Mummy, if you knew how she always 
patronized me! I’d rather almost anyone in the world was 
f coming.” 

♦ It was still a very aggrieved Dcirdre who that evening bent 
over the suitcase into which she was bestowing all her holiday 
clothes- She had been looking forward to this Whitsun trip to 
the Haute Savoie for weeks. A severe attack of pneumonia 
during tire Easter holidays 'had made the doctor insist on a 
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She was only two years older but Diana's slim grey suit made 
Deirdre feel young and untidy. 

* 

half-term’s convalescence away from school. A fortnight in 
mountain air was to be the final touch to the convalescence, 
and Deirdre had proved a model patient in her efforts to grow 
strong enough to enjoy the trip to the full. Paddy, her beloved^ 
and only brother, who was with his regiment in Germany, 
was to spend his leave with them at Hombel, 

And now this bombshell had fallen. 

The Maitlands were old friends and there had always been 
holiday meetings between the two families. Diana was two 
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years older than Demise She had .tin ays had a talent tor 
making small, cutting remaths atul fin making het victims 
feel fooltsh. Paddy, being older, had never sull eied. His 
“Don't he an ass, Di." silenced her. But Deirdrc she had 
.snubbed systematica!!}. Towards grown-ups, Diana was 
beautifully-munncred, theidme it was difficult for Deirdrc to 
explain even to het mother just why the thought of Diana’s 
joining them had caused sash a cold douche of’dismay. 

“It’s even worse now she’s simut and grown-up,” she 
remarked aloud to case her feelings • 

Deirdre’s spirits, however, could never icmain for long 
depressed. When, twenty-four hours later, they were rattling 
their way across France, her eyes were shining with excite- 
ment ,and she kept up a running flow of conversation, quite 
undeterred by Diana’s small, bored answers, calculated to 
show how childish she considered Dcirdre's raptures/ At 
Dover, where they had met, Diana’s slim grey suit and dainty 
shoes had made Deirdre in her cotton frock and sandals feel 
very young and untidy. But since that moment, Deirdre had 
been too absorbed in the journey to notice what was said to 
her. 

But even the most exciting journey can grow wearisome. 
All three travellers were thankful when! the next morning, at 
the little valley town of Moutiers they abandoned trains in 
favour of the bus that was to take them the twenty winding 
miles up to Honibel. 

As they jolted along, slowly ascending, meadows starred 
vjdth flowers sloped down to the road, They passed through 
little villages, unbelievably primitive, some with glassless 
windows, chalet-shaped with ramshackle cowsheds below the 
living rooms, the only neatness being the exquisitely stacked 
logs under their tumble-down shelters. Children shouted at 
•the bus, hem scratched and ducked on the road and dogs 
scratched their leas with as little aspect for the bus’s 
as the sqwwldag fowls, 

4* test the full beauty of the scene was laid Wore them. 
Thl ffid W&8 following the cum of the hillside, tf© valley 
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far below them A cluster nf peaks showed at the head of the 
\ alley, and on either side, above the sti etches of merdow and 
pine, were more snow-sprinkled peaks. 

“It’s bliss! It's the most blissful plate I’ve ever seen!” 
breathed Deirdre, as the bus halted among the duster of 
chalets that was Honibel. “And there’s our Hotel Belle Vue! 
Oh, I do hope Paddy anius soon!” 

Her words ended in a little shriek of joy, for she had 
sighted two sweater-dad figures ensconced on the hotel 
veranda, A moment later atid Deirdre was hugging the blue 
sweater and greeting him of the hi ow n, for it was her brother 
Paddy and his friend Mike Miller. 

“Thought we’d surprise you. Mother!" cried Paddy. 
“Caught an earlier train. This place is absolutely the goods, 
isn’t it? Hullo, Di. Nice to sec you. Meet Mike. Heart of gold 
under a rugged exterior.” 

The hotel was enchanting, the bedrooms beautifully fitted, 
all of pinewood that smelled of the forest The whole building 
seemed to be perched most precariously on the edge of the 
steep hillside. 

“It looks like Charlie Chaplin's cabin in The Coki Rush'* 
commented Deirdre, as they sat later eating their dijeuner on 
the veranda. “One more person at the table and the whole 
hotel will dp down the hill” 

“Don’t! You’re making my beer feel uncomfortable,” said 
Mike. “Paddy, let’s go and talk to the patron after lunch. 
He’ll be the boy to tell us all the best walks and climbs round 
here. Have you done any climbing, Diana?” 
f “I adore it,” said Diana. “I’ve teen several times to 
Austria.” 

“Then you’ll have to lead the expeditions,” said Paddy. “I 
suppose we shall have to leave the child behind.” He pulled 
_ ^one of Deirdre’s curls affectionately. “No good coming here 
to convalesce and then knocking yourself up.” 

" ‘Tm perfectly wdl,” said Deirdre rather crossly. 

Three days sped by, cloudless blue days with a fierce 
ntodntaitt sua that tanned their $Mn to red or brown accord- 
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mg to the owner’s complexion. The wild flowers were more 
glorious than even Deirdre's imagination had pictured them, 
pale globe-flowers, drifts of anemones and ptimulas and 
everywheie jthe blue of gentians that stared up through the 
short, springy grass. 

The only cloud on the horizon lay in Deirdre’s heart and 
she was too ashamed to admit the cause even to her mother. 
This gnawing, uncomfortable feeling that refused to be 
banished was jealousy. There was no use in denying it to 
herself. 

She was jealous of Diana, jealous of her ease, of the way 
she could talk about all the things she had seen and done, of 
how she could make Paddy and Mike listen admiringly to her 
tales of climbing in Austria. None of this Deirdre would have 
minded had it not been for Diana’s way of treating her. She 
no longer made unkind remarks. Instead, she treated her with 
th$ tolerance she would give a child, a tolerance in which she 
was always calling the boys’ attention to some little untidiness 
or ignorance on the part of “the child.” It sent black wrath 
through Deirdre who valued the dignity of her fifteen years. 
But against it she could find no weapon. 

On the fourth morning, a particularly black depression 
settled upon Deirdre. 

The others had taken a picnic lunch and were to trek some 
miles up a further valley, an expedition definitely beyond 
Deirdre’s strength. Mrs. Strang had been obliged to stay in 
bed with a chill so Deirdre found herself left entirely to her 
own devices. She sat on the veranda, trying to interest hersdlf 
in a dilapidated thriller from the hotel lounge but she was in 
no mood for reading. 

At last she ran up to her mother’s room. 

“I’m going to ask for a picnic lunch too, if you won’t be,*, 
lonely,” she said. "I’m just going up these near slopes. Don’t 
worry, I’ll go like a snail. I just feel I want to get away and — 
well, meditate for a bit.” 

“All right, darling,” said Mm. Strang. There was under- 
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atanding in her glance. ‘’Deisdre, 1 want you to do something 
foi me. Tty to be nice to Diana. Rememhet. she has always 
had a difficult time at home. The rest of the family are so 
closer and good at everything. I think she badlyneeds a real 
friend," 4 

“1 hen she can look somewheio else for one,” was 
Deirdre's ungracious ictort 

As Dcirdic trudged slowly up the path above the hotel her 
spirits rose with every step. The roof-tops of Honibd were 
growing rapidly more toy-like. A toy horse and cart was 
coming slow ly up the road from the valley. Little toy men and 
women crossed and rc-ci ossecl the street. Darting from side 
to side in search of new treasures for her flower collection, 
Deirdre found herself singing for sheer joy at having the’ 
whole exquisite hillside to herself. Nothing seemed to matter, 
there, with the cool wind all about her. When eventually she 
sat down to eat her lunch, she was surprised to find that she 
had nearly reached the strip of pine trees that grew like a 
beard round the base of the peaks. 

She looked at her watch. She had been climbing for two 
hours. The valley was no longer visible, only the rival peaks 
and pine-slopes on its far side, 

“Another hoofs climb and I’d be up at snow-level,” she 
murmured, *T wonder where the others have got to? I wish 
I had some more ham sandwiches.” 

Weary with the heat of the sun and the unaccustomed 
e^erdse, she chose a fallen pine for an after-lunch nap, an 
uncomfortable and knobbly bed but preferable to the spongy 
wetness of the grasst She fixed a long green leaf under the 
- bridge of her dark glasses to protect her nose from the sun. 

Smiikg at the surprise in store for any passers-by at sight of 
■—•this begoggled, green-nosed monster from Mars, she lay 
„ bade, and after a few tarns to avoid the worst bumps, fell 
pmxMiy asleep, 

What on earth am jm doing here?” 
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It was Paddy standing over her, shaking her shoulder. 
Deirdfe sat up and yawned. 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” she remarked. “What has 
brought you*to these wild regions? I thought you were miles 
.away.” 

Paddy’s eyes were searching the slopes on either hand. 



“Have you seen Diana?” he asked. “I can’t think where 
she’s got to.” 

“She’d have seen me if she’d come this way,” said Deirdrl. 
“P’raps she wouldn’t have liked to wake me though. But 
what’s happened ? Why have you split up ?” „ 

“It was like this. Mike and I were talking to the patron last 
night and he said that if we were coming up the Bornay ** 
valley we ought to finish off by climbing round that sort of 
sugar-loaf at the head. It’s not a real climb, no need for ropes 
or guides or anything. There were only one or two moderately 
difficult places but we knew Diana had done a lot of climbing 
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so vve thought she'd enjoy it. Well, when we pot up pie valley 
and showed her where we were making for, she started being 
silly and suyinu weoiwhf to lu.e consulted her. She was jolly 
rude to both of ik 1 hat got us a hit het up so we told her she 
could jolly will s?t theta and mind the knapsacks while Mike 
and S did the climb A fun whuh. and only after winch, we’d 
escort her ladvship home.” 

“Well?” 

“Oif we went, it took us mils a couple of hums, perfectly 
easy gains? except foi a hit of loek-sbmhing over one saddle. 
When we got hack, het ladyship had gone.” 

“Obviously she got fed up with waiting for you,” said 
Dcirdre. “I don't see anything to wony about.” 

“No,” Paddy still sounded uneasy. “Mike has gone down 
by the path we came up to see if she’s at the hotel, i thought 
I*d come along this way. There are u good many different 
ways of getting down from that place where we left her. A' bit 
of the upper path is pretty unpleasant, if she chose the one 
that I came down. Still, if slic’d got stuck anywhere up there, 
I’d have seen her,” 

“I wonder why she behaved like that?” mused Deirdre. "I 
should have thought she’d like to show you how well she 
climbs,” 

“You don’t exactly love Di, do you?” said Paddy with a 
laugh. “Well, maybe you know her better than we do. She 
certainly opened our eyes today.” 

Deirdre tried to smother down the wicked satisfaction that 
Baddy’s words gave her. 

“Shall I come down to the hotel with you?” she asked. 

I’m going to take it pretty fast. 

* I tell you what there’s another path down about a mile on 
from here that would gladden your botanic heart. It’s 
^possible Diana went that way so keep a lookout You can’t 
r miss it It’s where the path forks. Don’t try the right-hand 
path. That’s the climb I told you of— pretty nasty! Not too 
tired? Right. See you later.” The last words were shouted 
for Paddy bad steady set off at a purposeful jog-trot 
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Deirdre watched him disappear below the curve of the hill, 
then turned along the path by which Paddy had come. It 
wound through the beard of pines to the foot of the great 
shaggy cliffs and there made its way along without seeming to 
.lose or gain height. However, she must have climbed con- 
siderably, for now in every shady crevice there were patches 
of snow. Her body was beginning to complain bitterly at the 
distance it was being taken, but the scent of pine and the 
crispness of the air and the feeling that new views and new 
wonders might appear round each new corner, made Deirdre 
disregard all such weakness. 

She came at last to the fork, where a delectable small path 
ambled downwards between drifts of primulas and another 
path turned abruptly upwards, a track worn by generations of 
goats that had found for themselves a way up the rocky cliff 
face. 

Deirdre paused. From high above came the sound of rush- 
ing water that was echoed again from somewhere ahead, A 
waterfall ? She looked longingly upwards, hesitated, climbed 
a few steps up the goat-track, found that the going was not 
too bad, then with a lordly disregard of all injunctions about 
over-fatigue, she started to scramble higher. Was this the 
route that Paddy had said was so difficult? Breathless and 
triumphant she found herself a few minutes later on a narrow 
plateau. 

The turf was still brown, only recently freed from its 
covering of snow. A carpet of mauve and white crocus had 
now taken the place of snow.~AB6ve the plateau rose far 
more formidable cliffs, piled one upon another until they we& 
lost in the cap of snow that was the summit. 

The roar of water came from under a bridge of snow in the 
shadow of a narrow gulley. Out from its tunnel thundered and 
tossed a torrent that flung itself headlong over the rocks, * 
spread itself into a swirl of white as it crossed the plateau, to 
disappear again, thundering and roaring, over the lower cliff- 
face, 

Deirdre watched, fascinated. There was such strength 
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behind the melting snow-water, it had a power that was 
almost frightening. She turned with a little shudder to survey 
the whole scene. She was now desperately weary. Perhaps * 
there was an easier w av down ? Ahead lav the precipitous path 
over the shoulder of the ridge that no doubt Paddy had come 
by. that he had meant was so unpleasant. She noticed that on 
the lower shale-coveted slopes other goat-hacks showed 
between the streaks of unmelted snow. But all these tracks 
ended at the plateau. No, there was nothing lot it but to 
return the way she had tome. 

She glanced again at the guiley where the snow made a 
tunnel for the torrent. 1 here was a great deal of unmelted 
snow on this northern face. She raised her eyes to where the 
steep white slope narrowed and ended in rock. Then she 
stared and stared again, scarcely believing her senses. Spread- 
eagled on the snow below the rock was something brightly 
coloured, scarlet and blue, “Diana!” Dcirdrc could only gasp 
the word. But had she shouted it, it would have been useless 
against the roar of the water, 

Deirdre’s heart began to thump uncomfortably. There was 
something desperate in the attitude of that tiny figure so high 
above her. How on earth had she got there? Why didn’t she 
try to edge her way off that treacherous snow? If she slipped 
, . , Detrdre began to run over the turf as the sickening thought 
came to her. What chance would anyone have after falling 
from that height into that seething rush of water? 

She chose the largest goat-track, scrambling as best she 
could over the loose shale. The track was leading her away 
from the gully but it was the right track, for here and there, 
where mow had drifted across it* there were recent foot- 
r marks- He loose stones sEd from under Deirdre’s feet and 
fell wttbi an. UitpomfortaWe thud on to the slopes below. But 
wore® was to com The path was rapidly becoming no more 
than a narrow shdf between the cliffs above and an almost 
waS of rock Wow, 

& temk ounce of courage In Deirdre to tackle that 
stretch, fiad sit «h§ ceuM never have dragged her 
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wearv body, on hands and knees, as she cncr the shaip 
stones and* even more penlous dsit’ts of snow that hid the 
exact width of the shelf. The tonont sounded dose now 
There was a hideous moment w hen she had to i <->e to her a 
to negotiate a leg of rock sti etched auv»v> the path. Once o.ei 
the lea she found that the path ds appealed «'U! a bingo oi 
snow. Her back to a jock, her body ^fetched out me bulge 
of snow lay Diana, hei face pinched and ten. H-stni.ua. ^ 
At Den die's shout she tamed her head “An >*’U aurt . 

Diana shook her head family, , 

‘‘Why don't \ou scramble biKk i'S on 11 f?t*t fnyhiftslh tow 

However Iona have you been hem ! ' 
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Deirdr^ could see Diana's lips men in? but no sound came 
from them. Without wasting further time, Deirdre began to 
kick footholds in the snow. F\en the cliff- fate had been less 
unpleasant than this. Below the bulge of •mow there was 
nothing but a white slope, steep and "hinmy. that vanished 
into the rushing watci bJkwv. Blessing the stout pair of shots 
that she was wearing, site made her way cautiously to vritei e 
Diana lay. 

“Deirdre, get me out of this!'’ Duma’s eyes were staring 
and enormous with fear. “I shall slip and fail!” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said IXiidie eheei lully. “Ileie, turn 
towards me. Now use my footholds.” 

“1 can’t!” 

^ “Why not?” 

* “I can’t stand heights! I never could ! 1 hat’s why I wouldn’t 
go with the boys.” 

“®ut all that climbing you’ve dime. . . .” 

“It wasn’t true. They always had to leave me behind. 
Deirdre, I can't move!” 

Deirdre hastily thought out the possibilities. Clearly Diana 
was quite incapable of moving. Should she go hack for help? 
Too long. In her panic Diana might i cully slip. Sooner or 
later Paddy would organize a search. He was bound to see 
them. Luckily there was still plenty of daylight. The hot sun 
was comforting but the snow was uncomfortably wet as it 
melted in the heat. Still, there was nothing for it but to watt 
patiently for help. 

“I don’t know what you'll think of me,” muttered Diana* 
“You’re so friendly, everyone likes you, you never have to 
pretend. I’ve always pretended. Sometimes I make myself 
believe almost that I’m clever and brave but l*m not !” 

“Don’t worry about all that now,” said Deirdre, “But look 
here, why don't you try to stop pretending ? I believe you’d be ^ 
a terribly nice person if you did. If you’d told Paddy you were 
scared of that climb, he’d have been sweet about it. You , . 

“What is it?”— Diana turned her head to see why Dcirdm 
had paused so suddenly. 
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There was an urgent coaxing note in Dendre’b xoice when 
.she spoke again. 

“Fm going to blindfold you,” she said. “H\ what guides do 
when people get U'Miao. Here’s m\ scarf. Turn’ vour head!” 

“ No, no!” 

“You must , We can’t stay here.” 

Dardre's eyes were h\ed on the snow above- their heads. 
Little mulcts were (lowing from it. L\en as she spoke, the 
snow moved. A gap of darkness showed between it and the 
rock above 

‘The snow is slipping. T he sun ts melting it,” She gripped 
Diana's arm. “It may break right away. D'you understand? 
Di, listen! Wc’xe got to move.” 

**Go without me! Please, please go! I just can't do it.” . 

“All right.” Deirdre fried another tack. “If you won’t try 
you won’t. But I shall stay and we shall both be killed.” 

Suddenly she knew she had won. With a gasping Sob, 
Di shut her eyes while Deirdre secured the scarf round 
her. 

Then came moments that Deirdre was never to forget as * 
long as she lived. She dared kick no new footholds for fear of 
loosening the snow,' Her right hand in Diana’s, with her left 
she guided the trembling girl’s feet into the original footholds 
as she herself moved step by step backwards. Perhaps the 
whole operation lasted no more than five minutes but a 
century of time seemed to be passing. Once Diana swayed 
perilously and only by Deirdre’s fierce grip and fierce words 
pf command did she right herself. Still, for Deirdre’s sake, it 
was dear that she was trying her utmost. 

Every now and then, an ominous sound brought Deirdre’s 
eyes to the' tell-tale gap. It was widening rapidly. 

“Only a few steps now. That’s splendid. Lean to your 
right” She #aneed over lust: shoulder and her heart seemed 
to jerk to a standstill Die path was no longer on their level 
but several feet above them. 

a bit fttiete,” Deirdre tried to keep the panic out of 
her voice. She must risk the kicking of another foothold or 
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two Her arm icachcu Up to grasp the a maHed 

the bemnfcn* of the path. Oh, m have somU.on; ■,>! J breath 
her feet avain! I let fingers found a honi an,. hepuSkd ini'. Jr 
upwardsjhei «ght hand sull grinping Dun t s ^ 

The next moment it happened, 1 .■ a < a i o, ,nov » 

a sound like thunder, i he whole weight ot Du>u, 
hanging from her hand. It could m« last. Aim M t.nmdullv 
Deirdre thought of the moment when ' ho s. ’ n.k t\ i^acd to 
let go of the rock, the agonizing ache ,% . . m mu th.v 

would be nothing but whiteness and the tado / ml., iutfner 

wliitcncss 

And then the ache was gone and yet she w a- not failin ' 
She was leaning against Paddy’s shoulder. Mike knelt beside 
them, holding Diana’s limp figure. Ot the ptea! onto of 
show there was nothing to be seen but the hunv ol whiteness 
that marked its path down to the torrent. 


“I still can’t think how you found us so quickly,” said 
Deirdre that evening when Paddy came to visit her. ’it's 
funny, I hardly remember anything about getting back to the 

hotel. I just found myself here in bed.” 

“You were pretty well out.” Paddy s own face was several 
degrees paler than normal “Well, when 1 : got half-way down, 
I decided 1 was definitely worried about Di. i turned back and 
at that junction of paths, I met old Mike. He'd got the wind 
up too He’d met a woodcutter who’d assured him nobody 
had gone down his way. We climbed back on to the plateau. 
Then we saw snow trickling down that gullcy innate and 
drabs Then we saw you two. We tried to yell but of course 
“you couldn’t hear a thing. We guessed the snow might shift. 
We did a sprint for you that would have wiped the eye of any 
Olympic champ. Wen, we got there— just- Deirdre, we’re 
pretty proud of you, one way and another, Di told us the 
whole story. Mother has confined her to bed too. She sent 
you a message. *Thamk Deirdre and Ml her I've stopped 
pretending.’ I don’t know what she meant by that,” 

“I do,” safid Deirdre. 
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Aglish House 

MAGBALEN KING-BALL 

“trbland— at last!” said Fanny Reynolds, dinging to the 
JL tail of the packet boat Across the heaving waves a dim 
coastline was viable. She spoke too soon. la ten minutes the 
wind had veered round to the west, and the ship was driven 
bade to Wales. , 

Five days later. Fanny tottered on shore at the Pigeon 
How, D'ttbhn/hardiy caring which side of the Irish Sea she 
was on, as long as it was dry land. , ■ : 


' THE SECRET OF AGLISH HOUSE 

But she ^vas fifteen and healthy. A good meal and she was 
her lively self again, eagerly questioning Mr. Farrell about 
her cousins the Ronaynes, as the postchaise took them south 
to County Cork;. 

, Fanny was an orphan. She had been brought up by a 
grandmother who lived at Bath. An elderly governess, 
assisted by music and dancing masters, had conducted 
Fanny’s education. For pastimes, she had little parties with 
her girl friends, played cards with her grandmother in the 
-evening, and went for walks, always accompanied by her 
governess or a maid. It was not an exciting life for a lively 
young creature, but Fanny loved her grandmother, and was 
not discontented. 

Then it all came to a sudden end. Her grandmother died, 
and Fanny found herself alone in the world, except for a 
family of Irish cousins called Ronayne. Soon a warm invita- 
tion arrived from Mrs. Ronayne, urging Fanny to make her 
home at Aglish House. The offer was accepted by Fanny’s 
legal guardians, and in the early autumn of 1797, she set off 
for Ireland. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Farrell, Mrs. Ronayne’s 
lawyer, should meet Fanny in Dublin, and escort her as far as 
Youghal. Now, as she pelted Mm with questions, he said with 
a dry smile: 

“My dear young lady, pray allow me to answer your 
questions one at a time! Yes, Aglish House is tolerably 
ancient. It was built early in the last century, and was partly 
fortified, for in those rude times the English settlers lived in 
constant fear of being massacred by the native Irish. Indeed I 
fear that the country is not entirely pacified yet. Its situation, 
on a wild, rugged headland, overlooking the Atlantic, is 
picturesque — very — but somewhat exposed for my taste. 
With regard to the family, Mrs. Ronayne though forgetful to 
a fault, has a character strongly marked by benevolence. Her 
son Roderick, aged seventeen, is a fine lad, his sister 
Katherine, three years younger, is a mild, pleasant girl” 

“There is no one else in the family V 
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“Yes. Mr. Oliver Ronavne also resides there. He is the late 
Mr. RonayneY younger brother.” 

“And there are horses and dogs?” 

Mr, Farrell threw up his eyes disapprovingly; “A world of 
them!" 

Fanny's spirits rose. Young people, horses, dogs, a wild 
coast and the sea. What could be better? 

On the fourth day of their journey, they left the plains of 
Tipperary behind them, climbed up through the Knockmeal- 
down Mountains and down through wooded glens to the' 
River Black water, and so came to the old town of Youghal, 
where Fanny and Mr. Farrell parted company, after he had 
seen her on to the ferry that was to take her across the river 
to the opposite shore. Here Mrs, Ronayne’s carriage awaited 
her. 

It was evening when, after a long drive along the coast, the 
road led uphill past an ancient round tower and a fumed 
church to the headland on which Agfish House was situated. 
From beneath clouds, the light of the setting sun streamed 
down on to a peacock-blue sea, Then a sudden skiff of rain 
blotted out sea, sky and distant headlands. When it had 
passed over, the light had faded into twilight. They were 
driving up an avenue where the trees were all bent landwards, 
telling of their ceaseless struggle with the Atlantic gales. 

The house came in sight, dark against the pale evening sky, 
and somehow unwelcoming, even threatening looking, with 
its curious round towers and small barred windows. Just for a 
moment Fanny’s heart failed her. She longed to be back in 
Bath with her grandmother. Her eyes filled with tears. But as 
the carriage drew up before the house, the door burst open 
and Ronaynes and dogs rushed out to greet her, 

Mrs. Ronayne, dressed in a shabby gown, but with her 
/'shawl pinned together with a diamond brooch, and with an 
air of distinction about her handsome features, clasped Fanny 
•jjp bar arms, 1, ,■ ; 

;;* f W«4oome,:wel pome, my dear Jenny, to Agfish House!” 

'ifiamai Femyf* “Mama, 'can never remember 



“ Welcome , welcome, my dear, to Aglish Bouse.” 


names,” said two cheerful voices, and a tall boy and a 
younger girl introduced themselves. “I am Roderick, but 
everyone calls me Rory.” “And I am Kate, and this is 
Bouncer-down Bouncer! Chieftain— he is quite gentle 
though he is so huge, Queen and Queen’s new puppies, and 
Conn and Rover.” 

“My dear Sally, I trust you like dogs?” murmured Mrs. 
Ronayne. , , , '■ 

“Oh, yes, I dote on them, though we never had any in 
Bath,” Fanny assured her. : .■ ; ; 
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like her cousins ton She was \ety struck with Rpry’s good 
looks — he hud thick dat k hi own hair and very blue eyes— and 
with his gay evpies-bm, To her he seemed quite a young man. 
Kate wa> a fair-hatred p» i w itis a pietly complexion. She was 
rather plump She put hci arm round I anny’.s waist and said 
impuKivd} , “I w rsh 1 w etc as sit, rider as you are Fanny! I low 
do von manare it?” “By not puzzling on potato cakes as you 
do*" Rory told her with hrotherly frankness. 

Fanny laughed and blushed. She yvjs m fact rather proud 
of her small waist. But in a general way she was not vain,- 
though most people found bet face with its wide-apart hazel 
eyes, clear, slightly freckled skm and turned-up nose, very 
engaging. 

A voice with a fruity brogue boomed, “Begob! And is this 
elegant creature our cousin from across the water? Shure 
now, isn’t she a sight to gladden tired eyes?” 

A thickset man of about forty, with a high eoloui and 
protruding eyes, dressed in buckskin breeches and muddy 
top boots, seized her hand and gave it a smacking kiss. 

Rory, seeing Fanny's embarrassment, said rather sharply: 
“Uncle Noll, stop quizzing Fanny. She is tired after her 
journey.” Later he murmured to Fanny, “Pay no attention to 
Uncle Noll. He h somewhat too boisterous at times, but when 
you get to know him, he is the best fellow in the world.” 

Fanny found much to astonish her at Aglish House. 
Nothing more unlike her grandmother’s sedate and orderly 
establishment could be imagined. The back premises at 
Aglish swarmed with barefooted servants, to say nothing of 
their relations and friends. Yet the house had a neglected 
look. Dust and cobwebs remained undisturbed; door handles 
that had come off were never replaced; windows refused to 
open, or once opened refused to shut ; not a bell in the house 
rang. Meal* were invariably late, and Mrs. Ronayne’s habit 
of drifting in and out of tit© dialog-room while they were 
being served, was not calculated to make her family or the 
servants punctual. 

Go the other hand, the food that came out of the dark, 
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way that fyer calf was different. Sometimes it was possible to 
swear that the slightly bewildered look came into her eyes 
again as she gazed at the little thing curled in a nest of grass 
at her feet. But as Aunt Meg said, it was impossible to tell 
with animals: it was impossible to say what they knew and 
what they did not know — except, said Uncle Finlay once, 
“that they know what they need to know; and I wish that 
that were true of all of us, sometimes.” 

. If only I could say that we still had Peridot! We loved him 
so much. But we knew that the time had to come when he 
would leave us, and forget. In another sense he was that 
“dear gazelle” of the old poem, and to Ruby as well as to us. 
He belonged to the high wild places, and we could never 
keep him from them without cruelty. Only sometimes it is 
natural, perhaps, for a great lost sadness to come into us, 
especially to Marigold, when we think of the little shivering 
form that we held once in our arms. 

• Late in the year, the deer herd came down from the hills 
again. We saw the clustered reddish shapes of the hinds 
against the heather, and sometimes, in the night, we heard the 
belling of the great stags. Mr. MacPherson had doubled his 
guards, had organized a group of volunteer “vigilantes” 
from the neighbouring crofts and farms, and Uncle Finlay 
and the men went out to take their spells of duty, even little 
Tom with an air-gun over his shoulder to accord with the 
men’s big shot-guns. Once, we heard firing and angry voices, 
and we learned later that a company of poachers had been * 
caught near the very spot in Deer Copse where Peridot’s 
mother-hind had met her death. And after that there was 
peace. 

By now, Ruby’s foster-child had grown tall. The speckles 
had gone from his back and his coat was brown and glossy. 
His suckling days were over, but he still walked out — in 
dignity now — to the pastures, and grazed contentedly with 
the big milkers. Yet on occasions he would raise his head, and 
the large soft eyes would turn towards the hills, and his 
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In the field was one tall and beautiful young stag. 


nostrils would quiver strangely. And we knew, even if we 
dreaded it, that the morning would come, as we went out with 
Tom to bring in the cows to the byre, when there would be 
no slender shape by Ruby’s side, no velvet muzzle to nudge at 
the men’s shoulders as they sat to the milking. 

And it did come. We wondered, sadly, what Ruby would 
do — if, again, she would even know, Tom called her as she 
lingered a little behind the rest of the slow-moving herd 
swinging through the gate to the farmyard. She hesitated 
for a moment, her tail twitching. Then she looked round at 
the empty field behind her, and an instant later came calmly 
forward, without any other further sign, and passed into the 
byre with the others. She knew “what she needed to know.” 

We saw Peridot only once again— at least, we felt certain 
that it was him. 

It was after Christmas. There was a sprinkling of snow over 
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the pastures, and Unde Finlay and the men had spread great 
forkfuls of sweet hay in the fields. Marry and I went out with 
Tom to bring in the cow herd. Beyond Deer Copse, as we 
neared the grazing-ground, we saw a few distant straggling 
hinds on the hillside, for by now most of the deer had gone 
back to their haunts in the mountains. 

In the field itself was one tall and beautiful young stag, 
brilliantly outlined against the white of the snow in his 
greyish-brown winter coat as he nosed at a loose bundle of 
•hay. 

“Wait— wait!” whispered Marigold; and we stayed breath- 
less. For Ruby had separated herself from the other cows 
and was walking warily forward. The stag raised his head, 
startled — made as if to turn, then hesitated. The two noses 
touched, the two small clouds of steamy breath inter- 
mingled for one brief instant. 

“Perry — oh. Perry!” cried Marigold, running forward 
with her arms outstretched. 

• The young stag quivered, and again turned Ms head. 
He made as if to answer— took one trembling step towards 
us, His black eyes gleamed with their glint of green; in that 
one moment, I think, he almost remembered. But then he 
wheeled and was gone, a shiver of grey speed across the white 
and over a gap in the crumbling loosestone wall. 

Marigold stopped, her arms still upraised, helplessly. But 
there was nothing to show in all that wide expanse: only the 
long line of small cloven hoof-prints stretching away from us 
to freedom, and, even as we watched, filming over with the * 
new-falling flakes. 
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■Her 

First Day in the Life of a 
Lion Trainer 

PAT MCI A BOURNE 

“r shall be prepared to pay you twenty pounds a week as 
JL a learner if you can arrange to come to Paris, where my 
winter quarters and menagerie are, and let me see if I can 
teach you how to train lions and give a good performance 
with them!’ The speaker was Mr, Alfred Court, the world- 
famous wild animal trainer, whose name was |nown all over 
Europe for Ms daring work, 

“But supposing I am no good?” I asked. 

He smiled again. “Then not much time would be wasted, 
for I think we should discover that within ten seconds of your 
first entering a Hon cage, I shall have to talk with your mother. 
Could you arrange that tomorrow? Because I leave for Berlin 
tomorrow night, so i am afraid a decision will have to be 
.mad© quickly, Perhaps you will discuss it with your family 
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this evening to prepare them. That is, of course, if you your- 
self are interested.” 

“Yes, I am,” I said. “I’m very interested in your offer.” 

Needless to say, I telephoned to Mother and she, willing as 
always to advise and help me, came to the circus to hear what 
I was so excited about. Now, nobody else in our family had 
had anything to do with the circus at all. My father had 
owned a very respectable foreign-import business. He was 
also a very good sportsman. I was brought up mostly by a 
doting nanny and seldom spent holidays with my mother and 
father, but nearly always at Nanny’s home in the country 
near Clitheroe where there was a huge farm next door where 
my friends and I played “circuses” with the big cart-horses. 
D.uring my school-days I spent a lot of time on horseback. 
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I got mvself into the theatrical business becaasc Daddy 
died when I was eleven, and, as I got older, I saw it was hard 
lor Mother to cope with everything and meet all expenses. 

I think the first shock I gave her was my job in the Black- 
pool Tower Ballet. From there 1 had graduated to the Towfer 
Circus. I knew, when I told her about my newest offer, that it 
was a shock to her. She’d got used to the idea of Colonel 
Lindsay and his whip"act, in which I was partner, also the 
riding and swimming 1 did. 

Now here I was, standing in my dressing-room m pale 
green velvet shorts, satin blouse, a big sombrero hat on my 
head, ready for my entrance in the ring, begging her to let me 
go to Paris for a test to become a lion trainer 1 Sensible as 
always, she said yes, she would hear Mr. Court’s proposition 
the following day, but that she was horribly afraid of such a 
dangerous job for me. And what would people say if she 
agreed to let me have a try? 

1 argued: “Yes— but, Mother, fil never be a really brilliant 
dancer, or a very good bareback rider— and the lions so 
remind me of Nigger and Tommy at home,” They were our 
two black cats. 

She looked at me, and I am sure she thought: “Why can’t 
my daughter get a nice respectable job, something safe and 
sound?” 

The following morning the meeting took place, and after 
many questions had been discussed, mostly about my safety, 
I received permission to travel to Paris. 

And now, here I was in a gaunt grey building in the Luna 
Park, Boil de,Boulogne, Paris, feeling horrifaj^afraid. 

I had put on my riding-jodhpurs and a blue "cotton sports- 
shirt. “Wear something quiet,” Mr. Court had warned me. 
“Something inconspicuous— and not a skirt, unless you want 
them to try and hook it away from you.” 

The grooms bad just finished putting up the “pjpway”— a 
structure of steel bars like a very long winding toast-rack— 
that linked the lion-wagons with the cage, Down this were to 
come the animals. 
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The lion-cage itself stood empty, except for five red wooden 
stools that the lions were to sit on. The Paris day was cold 
outside, but nothing was so cold as my stomach. I could feel 
icicles of fear inside me, quivering like chandelier glass, as I 
stood waiting for my first test in the cage. A test to see if I 
had courage, will-power, and enough sense to learn to handle 
the five lions now so peacefully asleep in their big blue-and- 
white wagons at the side of the cage. 

Suddenly one big fellow got up, yawned, showing huge 
* fangs. “All the better to eat you with, my dear,” he seemed to 
say, as he rubbed his sides against the bars of his wagon as an 
old billy-goat does, sat down again and stared straight ahead. 

And I, waiting, thought to myself: “Soon, only too soon, I 
shall have to go into that big round steel cage and face both 
you and your pals, with no bars between us at all. How will 
you look at me then?” And I firmly wished myself back on 
the other side of the Channel. 

Suddenly, Mr. Court was there! I was soon to discover that’ 
he had a trick of appearing and disappearing quickly. He was 
also dressed in riding-breeches and sports-shirt. He looked 
capable and distinguished. 

With a curt “Good morning,” he said: “Now, here is a 
light whip, made of Spanish cane, the only material in the 
world that makes a proper lion whip.” 

I took hold of the whip; it was very light 

“Also,” said Mr, Court, “you will carry a stick in your left 
hand, which I want you please to keep in front of you. 
Ready!” he said to the beast-man. 

A long iroiAar drew open the doors between the cages, and 
rising slowly, with bored expressions on their faces, the five 
lions came padding down the runway and into the big cage. 
Quietly they were ordered to their particular red stools; 
obediently they went. 

So fa ftafo was just like watching any circus-animal act. It 
didn’t seeSr to be anything to do with me. Then Erik, the 
groom, was at my side. 

, “RAdy,” he said, and it was a command rather than a 
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Without more ado ! stepped inside the big circular 


question, as he untied the rope that loosely bound the door 
to the cage and Mr. Court beckoned me in. I stepped inside, 
and heard the door clang to behind me. 

“Now,” he said quietly, “I should like to say a few words 
to you, here by the door. It will give the animals a chance to 
look at you also " H 

There was a smell of dung and ammonia fed I became 
abruptly aware of five pairs of amber eyes, unwinking, each 
as Mg as a penny, staring at me. 1 had no idea of how tall and 
tremendous a Hon upon its circus-stool is, until I came so 
dose to than. Yet the feeling I had was not of fear. Sur- 
paMpgly, It. was shyness. It was just as though I had blundered 
into a first-class compartment and was receiving the stares erf 
lOFgnetted duchesses and their resentful gentlemen. Disdain—, 
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circus-cage and heard the door clang to behind me. 


remote, cold, aloof, and inhuman— was the message that 
those yellow jungle-eyes held for me. I shivered, but stood 
quite still. Court, his eyes never leaving the lions, came closer 
to me. 

• “Now,” said my teacher, “if you get into trouble — and 
only if, mark you— turn your whip round and use the handle, 
or the attacking animal will probably get a claw fast in the 
lash— and away goes your whip. If any animal attacks you, 
keep your stick in front of you and give the offender a sharp 
smack on the nose. If you are lucky then, he will probably 
turn away after having bitten savagely at your stick. Let Mm 
do this. He thinks a stick or wMp in a person’s hand is part of 
that person and that if he bites the stick it’s really you he’s 
, biting; and as that does not seem to hurt you, then he becomes 
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discouraged No use cracking a whip at an attacking lion. 
Might as well poke a straw at a madman ” 

"Won’t it hurt him?” I asked. 

"Look,” said Court, "a lion has no qualms of conscience. 
He isn’t going to sit up nights, worrying, it he’s killed er 
crippled somebody who’s fond of him. But he does under- 
stand, if you stay in front of him, who’s master Go forwards, 
forwards, never backwards, that’s your motto. If you’re cruel 
to a lion, he’ll hate you. And if he hates you, he’ll kill you 
some day. But even if he Itkes you, there comes a day when he* 
will try to kill you. Not for any sensible reason that a human 
could understand; maybe just for a glint of sunlight on your 
thumbnail, or a whiff of sweat — and even pretty lion trainers 
must sweat, believe me. Or a breeze in your hair, or the 
wrong edge to your voice one day when you’ve got a headache. 
Or for no reason at ail, except he’s a Hon and you aren’t. So, 
when that day arrives, it’s no use saying : ’Lion, remember me, 
I’m the person who feeds you.’ A firm smack on the nose or 
rear quarters is the only argument he’ll understand.” 

"And that isn’t being cruel ?” I asked, hesitating. 

I was told: "A lioness boxes a cub’s ears with a blow that 
would nearly crush your head. Remember, please, a lion’s 
foreleg weighs almost as much as your entire body, my girl. 
Lions aren’t pussy-cats. And if a lion hits you, you will 
remember it all your life — if you have any life left.” 

I thought to myself: "He’s putting things very vividly, and I 
feel an awful foot here, so I’d better do the best I can not to 
look like one. Also, how the people at St. Anne’s would 
delight in saying; ‘I told you so! Of course she’s back! We 
knew she’d never manage that!’ ** 

"Come up dose to the side of me,” said Court. "We shall 
go over and talk to them.” 

W© walked slowly together to the Hons, who continued to 
stare— not at Mm, but at me. One stirred a big paw restlessly. 

*‘<3o and tickle their nose* gently with your whip,” I was 
told, "and speak to them quietly by name. That first one is 
the. lioness, Zultau.” 
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Earlier Mr. Court had told me how Miss Violetta d’ Argent, 
a French girl lion trainer who worked for him, had recently 
been badly mauled by a lioness named Zultan and had lost 
her nerve. 

I did as I was told, thinking, “You’re the lady who did not 
like Violetta d’ Argent.”. Apparently she did not like me 
either, for she hissed vindictively and took a swing at my 
whip. What force behind that swing there was! I tried again. 
I poked her gently on her head and said : “Good girl, Zultan.” 
' She stared down at me, looking as if she had the prim soul 
of an elderly schoolmistress, which, of course, she had not. 
Zultan never did learn to like me, although I tried to make her 
do so. No, her one love was Alfred Court. For him she would 
roll over and purr. 

The next stool was occupied by Belmonte, a huge African 
lion with a black mane and unusually long face, that made 
him Ibok aristocratic and melancholy. His eyes were more 
green than amber and he stared at me curiously, with a sad 
hauteur.' 

I reached out hesitantly and tickled his whiskers as you do 
a cat’s. He bared his teeth slowly, lifted open Ms enormous 
mouth and grunted: “Ooh-ah.” It sounded like a very deep- 
voiced parson clearing his throat. Somehow, I had a feeling 
he’d suddenly said something, and I do believe it was an 
expression of pleasure he made.' 

Suddenly, there was a disturbance. The small tawny lioness, 
Sevilla, had sprung from her heavy stool in a cloud of sawdust 
and seemed to be in mid-air, streaking towards me with claws 
outstretched. It was at that moment I realized that one must 
have eyes all over the place. 

“Watch the others !” shouted Court. 

Now I saw what a good teacher I had, for he placed himself 
with arms outstretched between me and the attacking lioness, 
and with a sharp clap of the hands— wMch is a trick known 
only to trainers— brought her to an abrupt stop. A sharp 
noise can often stop an animal when bent on destruction 
much better than a Mt. Otherwise, it probably would have 
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ytm my last moment. A season no stranger is safe inside a 
:age of wild animals is the intense curiosity which leads to 
hew quick attacks. 

Ses ilia glared for a few seconds with malevolent jewel eyes 
it Mr. 1 ourt, then gave me a long, silent glance and walked, 
Atth tail swishing, to her stool 

1 had expected to be frightened. To my amazement, I dis- 
covered that instead of fear all I could feel was anger. I 
matched straight over to the lioness and said passionately: 

“You naughty girl ! How dare you!” 

1 think she felt my anger, and 1 suddenly had a feeling that 
these animals were like any others, only a little more 
dangerous. Show them you are afraid, and they will surely see 
it and take advantage. I stood right in front of her, looking 
into her eyes and thinking: “Yes, just you dare try that again, 
lady!” 

And slowly her ears drooped and her big face became hang- 
dog and she blew down her nose in what was obviously 
embarrassment. Later, she was to become one of my best 
show-lions. I did not dare show it, but she looked a darling 
after her defeat. 

I looked round the cage then and saw all the other four 
pairs of amber eyes were watching me and the faces held up, 
as if startled. They all looked positively shocked. I thought 
the big paws of Sevilla were actually trembling. 

I dM not know then that a lion will sometimes quiver when 
he is contemplating villainy; also that he never roars when he 
is angry, bat roars when he is hungry or bored ; that in a few 
months I was to see Granada kill another lioness before my 
eyes, have my leg ripped in Spain, and be forced to stand 
staring, locked in a battle of wills with another lion named 
hfcftro, commanding Mm to be still, while his daw was 
actually hooked in my finger. 

“Don’t forget to pay your respects to Guietoand Granada,*’ 
said Mr. Court. 

.As 1 slowly approached GMeto he showed, I should 
imaging every tooth in Ms mouth, but turned Ms head from 
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side to side as I stroked Ms wMskers with the butt-end of 
my whip. Granada sat quite still. She looked a queer charac- 
ter: frightfully clean coat — rather, I thought, like the matron 



With a clap of his hands he brought her to a stop. 


of a hospital — only the little cap was missing from her head. 

After I had, under Mr. Court’s instructions, fed each lion 
with little bits of meat from a pointed stick and talked to 
them as I was doing so — trying to win their confidence a 
little— we backed towards the door. Erik opened it just 
enough for me to squeeze through. 
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Mr. Court scut my little party of five friends back to their 
living quarlcis. Away they scuttled up the runway, glad to be 
rid of u>, also knowing it was nearing lunch time. 

"So far, so good,” said Mr. Court. “Now comes a rather 
messier side Come round the side of the last wagon. Martin,” 
he called to another beast-man, "bring the meat, and lend the 
lady an overall and the knife.” 

Martin did as he was told. 

I looked on in horror as a huge piece of horse-meat was 
placed by hooks on the wooden table at the side of the end 
wagon. 

“Put the coat on, take up the knife and let me see if you 
can cut up five nice big steaks,” I was told. “Also, dissect all 
small bone-splinters," 

“Mow big a steak T I asked. 

“Oh, like this,” said Mr. Court, stretching his hands to 
show the size. “Actually, they eat about fifteen pounds 'a day 
each, but we don’t weigh, we go on our eye measurement and 
judgment, The first is for Zultan ; she likes all meat. Belmonte 
Ikes meat and a bone, so you’ll probably need the axe, too.” 

I felt the grooms were silent, but laughing a little. Well, I’d 
show them! I took the sharp knife and started to cut. Hie 
meat felt very slippery and I admit I did not like holding it 
one bit, 

“You see,” said Court, “a lion trainer has many jobs to 
perform, and many responsibilities, too. It’s not as easy as 
■people imagine, to have the training and care of animals, 
especially wild ones/' 

I quite believed this when, with a groom’s help, I had cut 
five nice steaks out and they were laid neatly side by side on 
the scrubbed board. By this time the wagons were swaying 
with a peculiar rhythm as the hungry family paced back and 
forth, waiting for lunch to be served. 

“Now,” said my teacher, “you. will take the iron bar and 
open each fittle door in front of each wagon to turn. Always 
»e that the safety-chain is to place, so 'that the door opens 
wHj so far and no farther. If* just enough for a groom to get 
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the meat through on a fork. And please keep at a distance, or 
they might swing out and catch your arm instead of the 
meat.” 

I took the bar with the little crook at the end and we 
approached the first cage. The rattling inside grew louder, 
with excitement and anticipation. However, I managed to 
insert the tip of the bar, as I was shown, into the first door 
and, on the word “lift,” I pushed. The door shot up. At the 
same second the groom inserted the fork with the meat, which 
• was seized with tremendous force and immediately examined. 

It all seemed to go so smoothly that I suddenly had a 
picture in my head of a first-class dining-car on a very good 
train and we were the waiters, supplying the diners with their 
dinner, with the quickest possible service. 

Then I waited with great apprehension to hear my fate and 
was told, “so far, so good,” and that this afternoon I should 
be tried out to see how long it would take me to learn to use 
a whip in the correct and safe way. I also learnt that, if every- 
thing proceeded to plan, I should give my first performance 
before the public in three weeks’ time. 

I was so happy I could have hugged my five new friends. 
Instead, I had to be content watching the grooms putting in 
the dry clean straw for the night. 
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The Adventure of the 
Porridge Pot 

HILDA BO DEN 

‘VTpALKiNG of said Patsy, “reminds me that 

1 MeBy is stiB la bod Do we swim without tier, or do we 
wake her apT 

She was standing la hsr swim suit outside the tent that 
they had pitched tho evening before; in front of her was a 
strip of short, rough grass, and beyond, that was a pebble 
ridge and the sea. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE PORRIDGE POT 

“Waka her,” said Penny promptly. *‘Too much sleep is 
bad for the girl. We could try a wet sponge.” 

Patsy grinned. “No. Better make it wet ssaweed. A nice, 
squishy bunch of wet seaweed should do the trick.” 

• A sleepy voice came from within the tent 

“Don’t you dare! I’m allergic to wet seaweed. It makes 
me wild, and when I’m wild I’m dangerous.” 

Patsy laughed. “The tide’s turned,” she called. “It’s coming 
up to the pebble ridge. We ought to sw.m now if we ate 
swimming this morning. Once the sea ii over the pebbles 
we have to wade on them as we go out, an 1 they’re shockingly 
hard on the feet,” 

There was a loud groan and then a bumping. Then Molly 
ducked under the tent-flap and stood outside, shivering 
exaggeratedly. 

“The dawn is chilly,” she observed. “Also, my turn is 
more than a little empty. What about some breakfast before 
we swim?” 

“Dawn,” said Patsy firmly, “was hours ago. It’s eight 
o’clock, and if we eat before we bathe we’ll have to wait for 
the food to settle down before we go in. Besides, there’ll be 
Penny’s porridge ready for us when we come out, so you won’t 
starve.” 

“I am starving,” corrected Molly, “and I am doubtful 
about Penny’s porridge. I think it’s asking a lot of any por- 
ridge to cook itself in a hole in the ground.” 

“Well, it will have done,” said Penny firmly. “It’s haybox 
cookery on a simple scale. That porridge will have been ’ 
cooking itself ever since I tucked it away all bubbly and hot, 
last night. There’s nothing porridge likes better than a few 
hours’ gentle cooking on its own.” 

Patsy turned away from the sea and began scrutinizing the 
stretch of rough grass. “Talking of porridge and under- 
ground hayboxes,” she observed, “just where is this one? 

I suppose somebody marked it last night?” 

“I did,” said Molly helpfully. “Penny left it to me after 
( she’d put the turf back on the haybox hole. I used a stick.” 
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She wa<. intei rupted by a howl of dismay. 

“Oh, Moll) ' Oh, you chump! With a piece of stick? When 
we’u* a dog abo it the camp?" 

"ft doesn’t fo low that Prinkle would pull up the stick,” 
began Molly, bu her tune was doubtful. 

"He’s playing with a stick now," said Penny, looking 



She shook bur head-~md held up a corns tin. 


across the field to a terrier pup who was racing madly about 
"One stick looks very like another,** said Molly airily. 
"And even if Prinkle has taken urine, the meadow Isn’t so 
very big. We know pretty well where Penny made the haybox. 
We’ll soon find It Why, we’ve only to look for the square of 
turf that she cut out and used for the lid, It’ll be easy." 

"I hope it wit be,” said Patsy grimly, "You’ve no idea 
what an awful lot of pats these is tiatfi w© start searching. 
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Besides, "Penny is rather good at making underground hay- 
boxes. She prides herself on not messing up the surroundings. 

It won’t be as easy to spot the place as you think.” 

Penny tapped an Impatient foot. “Do we look for the spot 
at once, or do we have our swim first?” 

“Personally,” said Molly, “I’m all for finding the porridge 
first. A nice hot plate of the stuff will be just what we want 
while we’re waiting for bacon and eggs to cook. Always 
providing, of course, that the porridge is edible when we 
find it.” 

Patsy sighed. “Next time you want to make a marker,” she 
advised Molly, “use a few stones from the pebble ridge. There’s 
a lot of them, and Prinkle mightn’t take them all away.” 

.. They began to search the rough grass around the tents, 
and the puppy raced over the field and joined in the hunt 
embarrassingly. 

“1 wish,” said Penny after five minutes, “that I hadn’t 
made the hole quite so far from the tents. It gives us such a 
lot more searching to do. But I’ve been brought up to keep 
the area close to tents free from cooking or other impedi- 
menta and I must have dug this hole further away than I 
intended.” 

Molly suddenly plumped down on her knees. 

“Thank goodness,” she observed. “I began to think we 
were going to spend all morning looking for that porridge. 
It’s here, Penny. Here’s the mark where the turf was cut. I 
thought there was rather more grass when I stuck in the 
marker last night, but it was getting dark so I didn’t see very > 
well. Or perhaps the grass didn’t like being a haybox lid and 
died off during the night. Or perhaps, . . her voice died 
away. 

“ Isn’t it the porridge?” demanded Patsy. 

Molly shook her head silently. She held up a cocoa tin. 

“And that wasn’t the sort of hole I made,” said Penny, 
coming up to inspect the find. “It’s not nearly big enough, 
and there’s no lining and no top pad.” 

“Perhaps there’s something in the tin,” said MoUy jiope- 
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fully. “ Perhaps somebody eKe ha<l this idea of cooking stuff 
overnight," 

“Not in a cocoa tin," said Penny scornfully. 

Molly sat hack on her heels and tugged at the lid of the tin. 
It tame assay, and she peered inside. Her nose % tinkled with 
disgust. “Nothing edible,” she reported, “Just this." 

She pulled nut a metal tvhnder about three inches long 
ami as thick as a linger. 

Patsy took it and turned it i ound. Penny looked over her 
shoulder. 

“Could be a bomb ?" she suggested, 

“Who on earth would plant a bomb on our camp site?" 
said Patsy, “i mean, some people may not love us, but I don’t 
think even Molly’s worst friends dislike her as much as that.” 

“Where would a bomb come from, anyhow?" demanded 
Molly, taking no notice of this insinuation. 

“Naval station," said Patsy promptly. “There’s a whopper 
only four miles inland from the village oa the mainland,” 

"‘MandT repeated Molly, with emphasis. 

Patsy nodded. “Yes, inland. It’s Fleet Air Arm, and they 
fly jets. Sometimes they fly out to sea and bomb targets. 
There’s a helicopter that ambles round in case one of the jets 
finishes up in the drink. But it's all awfully nautical, you 
'know. The ’drome is called a ship and the men all wear 
naval uniform.” 

“Still, unless that cocoa tin is a bomb that’s fallen rather 
wide of the target I don’t see what your naval station has to 
' do with the cocoa tin," objected Molly. “And What do you 
think that tube Is? Can’t you open It? You never know what 
might be inside. It might be. a key to hidden treasure.” 

“I think it unscrews,” said Patsy. Her brown fingers worked 
at the cylinder and by and by untwisted the top. She poked 
inside and fished oat a roll of thin paper. 

“Molly’s right," said Penny excitedly. “It is a map,” 

“Pm net sure,” returned Patsy, She stared at the sharp, 
spidery outlines on the that paper with knitted brows. “Looks 
more like a tracing," she added. 
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Molly bent over the paper and nodded. “Yes. It’s a machine 
drawing. Dad’s an engineer, you know, and I’ve often seen 
that sort of thing lying on his desk.” 

Patsy rolled up the paper tightly and pushed it back in the 
oibe. “Let’s not bother about it now. There’ll be plenty of 
time to puzzle it out after we’ve had our swim. I’ll put it in 
the sleeping tent. Come along. Let’s forget about the por- 
ridge and the cocoa tin and any other mysteries and get into 
the water.” 

She ran back to the tent, tossed the little cylinder inside it, 
and came back straining her hair into a ponytail. Molly was 
pulling a rubber cap over her curls. “I wish I didn’t have to 
wear this thing,” she said. 

“Well, my hair’s straight, and getting soaked doesn’t 
make much difference to it And it is far more fun swimming 
without a cap, so perhaps I’m lucky.” 

Balancing carefully, they climbed down the bank of 
pebbles and plunged into the sea. Molly and Penny were 
much the best swimmers, but Patsy, who, although she loved 
the sea had never learned to swim really well, pottered around 
close to the shore. It was a marvellous bathe, but when they 
finally did leave the water and begin to pick their way back 
the tide had already covered part of the pebble ridge. 

“Isn’t there a sandy place where we could swim?” 
demanded Molly, pulling off the hated bathing cap and 
rumpling her hair loose. 

“This side of the headland is practically all shingle,” said 
Patsy. “There’s sand the other side, where it’s joined to the ' 
village when the tide is low, hut swimming there is not too 
safe. There are bound to be strong currents when the sea 
sweeps up on two sides at once — the tide comes in awfully 
quickly across the causeway. Did you notice those platforms 
on stilts sticking out of the sand every so often? Those are 
for the benefit of stupid people who get cut off by the tide. 
There are iron rungs in the posts and you climb up and sit 
on the platform and admire the sea until it either goes down 
or an obliging boatman fetches you off.” 
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“I shouldn't exactly fumy sittmp too long on a platform,” 
said Molly, as she rubbed herself dry 

“Well, remember what Fve told you about the tide. 
Anyhow, if you were uit otf, we’d probably coihe and rescue 
you ouiseHcs We've an old tub pulled up m a cove just to 
the right of this held, vA we can cross to the village without 
waiting for the tide, if that suits us any time ” Patsy had been 
chattering gaily, hut she shipped abruptly, catching sight of a 
figure in the distance, and added, “Visitors! What a 
nuisance 

Penny peered round the tent wall “Only one female,” 
she corrected, “and I think perhaps we ought to welcome her. 

I think she’s found - ” 

“Our porridge!” ended Molly, on a squeak of delight. . 

She Jed the race across the meadow to the woman who was 
standing gazing at a porridge pot unbelievingly. She was a 
thin person with sharp eyes and an abrupt manner, and'she 
looked round as Molly raced up and said; “I didn’t know 
that camping was allowed here." 1 

Molly slowed down, and flushed. 

“Patsy Monrel is in charge of our party, and her uncle 
owns most of the land round here, so I think it’s all right.” 

The stranger nodded grudgingly, “If you say so, I suppose 
It must be. Camping isn’t usual, that’s all.” 

Molly stretched out her hands, “And 1 think that’s part of 
our tamping that you’re holding. Penny made some porridge 
and buried it in a podded hole to cook overnight We couldn’t 
find it before we went for our swim because our dog took the 
marker,” 

“There’s a dog? 1 said the woman swiftly. 

Molly jerked her head in the direction of the pup called 
PrinM®. He wa# digging tip a rabbihboie eaerfirttally. 

“Oh, just a small dog,” said, the woman disparagingly. 

“folly pod one, thong!*” Kid Penny* who had come up 
with Pat 

The woman passed the hot porridge pot to Molly* who lifted 
the $d and milled approvingly. **$o your dog removed one „ 
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She looked round as Molly raced up. 


marker, you tell me,” she said. “I wonder if he’s moved 
mine?” 

“Yours?” repeated Patsy. “Have you lost something 
buried, too?” 

There was a brisk nod. “Yes. I’m mistress of a Guide 
company, and I’d arranged a sort of treasure hunt for them. 

It had to be called off, so I came over early to take the , , . ■* 
marker . . . away.” 

Patsy hesitated, and then she beamed. She thrust out her 
hand. “It’s jolly nice to meet you,” she said. 

The woman shook the proffered hand awkwardly. “You’re 
left-handed, I see,” she remarked. 

Molly opened her mouth, but Patsy answered first. 

“I do some things left-handed,” she acknowledged, “and 
sometimes shaking hands is one of them.” 

There was a yelp from Molly. 
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slices -u „s oau enougn as u is -your great toe-nan s caug 
me.” 

"I he woman took no notice of this. ‘Til tell you what I’ 
looking, for,” she said, "because 1 think 1 must find it ai 
take it away with me It could so e.wh hoax people if it w 
tound by an outsider, it’s a couw tin. . . 

"With a little tube in it,” put in Molly proudly, 

"How do you know that?” The st ranges \ suite cut h 
a lash. 
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we were hunting for our porridge. It must be in the sleeping 
tent somewhere. Penny, you come along and help me find it” 

“I’ll help,” said the woman swiftly. 

“No, you stay here,” said Patsy carelessly. “The tent isn’t 
very big and three people would get in one another’s way. 
Leave it to Penny and me. And perhaps you’ll stay and eat 
some of that porridge with us before you go.” 

Once inside the tent, Patsy let fall the flap. She dived for the 
brailings on the far side and tugged it loose. 

* “Guide Mistress my hat!” she muttered. “Mistress! And 
didn’t know that Guides have Captains and shake left- 
handed when they meet one another. Molly’s a chump, too. 
Of course, she isn’t a Guide, but she might have known 
enough not to talk about that cocoa tin so freely.” 

“I did give her a jab to stop her,” muttered Penny. 

“And that woman isn’t going to have the diagram out of 
that tin,” said Patsy firmly. “I don’t believe she’s entitled to 
it, and she isn’t going to get it.” 

“I don’t see how you can stop her,” amended Penny. 
“If we don’t find it, she can come into the tent and search 
for herself. We’re not wearing much to hide it” 

Patsy nodded. “No. Where can I?” she asked. “1 know. 
I’ll stick it through the knot on my ponytail. It’s wet, and it 
will hold.” She pushed the little cylinder through the ribbon 
knot. 

“But. . . began Penny, very bewildered. 

“I’m taking this cylinder to Constable Bums on the 
mainland,” said Patsy. “If he laughs at me, let him laugh. 
I can take it. But I don’t like this Guide Mistress who shakes 
with her right hand, and I’m getting out under the brailings 
while you go on searching for that tube. You might go on 
talking a bit louder after I’ve gone, so that our lady friend 
will think there’s still two of us in this tent.” 

She dropped flat on her stomach and wriggled under the 
brailings. She came out on the side away from Molly and the 
stranger, and darted for the shelter of a lichened rock. Then, 
wishing sadly that she had thought to pull on her sandals, 
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she made her wav up the slope towards the far side of the 
headland. Outside the tent the woman was tapping the ground 
nen ously w ith one foot. '“Your friends are taking a long time 
finding it,” she .said to Molly. 

“The tent's in rather a shambles,” said Molly. “We haven’t 
tidied it since we got up -f say, w hat’s the name of your 
Guide company T 

“It wouldn't mean any thing to you," said the woman. 

“I expect not," Molly told her. “It's Patsy who’s so keen on 
Guiding. I hat’s why we’ve been allowed to camp on our own. 
She knows just about everything there is to know about it.” 

The woman smiled, a slow, unpleasant smile. 

“So Patsy knows all about Guides,” she commented. 
She held out her left hand and stared at it “I guess I slipped 
up there,” she added, and crossed to the tent. 

I nside the tent. Penny w as talking to herself in a clear voice, 
“Try under Molly's bed,” she urged. “We haven’t looked 
there yet, and this thing must be somewhere.” 

Then the tent flap was pushed aside and she was gripped 
by thin fingers that hurt. “Where’s the other girl?” the 
stranger demanded. 

Penny tried to shake herself free. “P’raps she’s under the 
bed,” she hazarded. 

“Don’t be daft,” ordered the woman. “If you must be, 
don’t think I am, too. Where’s your friend gone?” 

Molly heard muffled bumpings inside the tent. She dashed 
*■ inside herself, collided with the tent pole in the opening, and 
almost at once the tent subsided in folds of green canvas on 
top of the three of them. 

“Good old Molly!" shouted Penny encouragingly, in a 
voice much muffled by tentage. 

Then somebody outside caught hold of the canvas and held 
it aside, “Come out,” invited a man’s voice, “What do you 
think you’re playing at?” 

into the open first, “The pole M down,” 
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Penny crawled out, followed by the womans voice. 

“Don’t let those girls get away, Bill,” it ordered. “They’ve 
been up to mischief.” 

“Better stand still, and no monkey business,” warned the 
man. He waited for the woman to struggle from the tent. 

“The kids found the cocoa tin,” she said flatly. 

The man swore. “And the cylinder?” 

“They kidded me they were looking for it, but when I 
followed into the tent, one girl had vanished.” She turned on 
■ Penny. “Now then, you. Tell us where’s your friend,” 

“She’s taken the cylinder to the police,” said Penny. It 
wasn’t worth stalling any more. They were two grown-ups 
to two girls, and she hoped that the mention of the police 
would frighten them. 

The strangers whipped round and stared up the track that 
crossed the headland to the causeway. “There she goes!” 
shouted Bill. “Come along! Leave these two alone. The girl 
hasn’t all that much start of us. We’ll catch her yeti” 

Patsy looked over her shoulder and saw them start after 
her. She had not made very good time along the track 
because there was a furze-thorn in her right foot, but she put 
on speed and fairly raced down the far side of the headland. 
Below her was the sandy strip that joined it to the shore, and 
across the sand she could see the roofs of the village. 

The strip was not as wide as it should have been, for the sea 
was steadily advancing across it from either side. Patsy would 
have hesitated to cross if she had been on a shopping 
expedition, but now she did not pause. She raced on to the 
golden sand and it felt cool to her hot feet. 

She had not run very far before the first shallow waves 
met and covered the path before her. By the time she had 
passed the first platform the water was halfway to her knees, 
but she still thought she might make it. She splashed on. 

Then a boat nosed gently out from the headland. 

It was their own boat, but rowing it was the man called 
Bill, and directing him was the sharp-faced woman. Patsy’s 
.heart fell, but she splashed on, ^ 
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Patsy's heart fell, hul she splashed em. 


The tide rose quietly, inexorably. She could no longer run. 
Behind her, she heard shouting, but she did not look back. 
At the middle platform the water was round her waist, and 
she dragged herself up by the iron rungs to the little refuge 
above. It was still a long way to die village, and she knew she 
could not swim it. All she could do was to wait. 

The tiny cylinder was still in the knot on her ponytail. She 
tightened the knot and sat watching the tide swell up below 
her perch. 

Steadily the boat drew closer. ... 
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Meanwhile Petrny and Molly had followed the strangers in 
pursuit of Patsy. “There must be something we can do,” 
gasped Penny, “Perhaps we can make a signal.” 

They did not say anything more until they began to 
descend the slope at the far side of the headland, and then, 
far below them, they saw a shining expanse of sea where there 
should have been yellow sand. 

“The tide’s ini” gasped Molly. 

Penny stared across the water. “But Patsy’s making it — 
•there she is! Nearing the middle platform. That’s Patsy.” 

Molly let out a deep breath. “Thank goodness for that! 
I’d never have forgiven myself if she’d been caught — it was 
all my fault blurting out so much to that woman. Penny, 
what do you think that paper in the cylinder really is?” 

“I can’t guess,” said Penny truthfully, “but I’m quite sure 
those two thugs wanted it too badly for it not to be impor- 
tant. 1 ’ 

And then they both saw the boat — their own boat! 

Penny watched helplessly. “That just about finishes it.” 

Molly gazed in miserable agreement, and then her face 
changed. She heard, coming over the sea, the stutter of a 
distant engine. 

“It’s the helicopter, Penny. The whirlybird from the naval 
station. Patsy told us about it ... we have to make the pilot 
understand.” 

They shouted and pointed desperately, and the helicopter 
came closer and closer until the noise of its engine overhead 
was deafening and they could see the pilot’s cheerful young 
face looking down at them through the big window of his 
cab. They waved and beckoned and shouted, and the 
cheerful grin was replaced by puzzlement. The helicopter 
sank lower, and then the pilot caught sight of Patsy marooned 
in the middle of the tide, gestured to them, and turned away. 

Patsy saw the helicopter coming. She stood up on her plat- 
form and waved wildly. It stuttered slowly up to her and 
hovered very near. She could see the pilot looking down at 
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her I hen -.uddenlv, unbelavahly, just when all seemed safe 
he ikeU hetl a gesture uf farewell, accelerated, and flew away! 

Below, she heard the splash of oars. 

"I guess your hov friend m the plane thought we could 
take you ofl easier than lie could,” satd the strange woman’s 
mock me \idce “tome alone, now No more silliness. Hand 
over that cylinder and then well take you in the boat and set 
you safe ashoie.” 

1 hey were very dose to the platform. The man rested on 
his oars and watched her. Fatsv took a very deep breath, 
closed her eyes, and dived into the water on the far side of 
the platform. She came up spluttering and heard the clunk 
of oars as the boat was .set in motion again. 

She swam round the post to the other side. It was no use 
striking out for the shore, but she might be able to dodge 
them for a time. 

She saw the prow of the dinghy coming towards her, look- 
ing huge, and swam back to cling to the post again. This 
time, thou#, the strong current caught her and swept her 
past it. She struggled to keep afloat, and heard the man 
laugh. 

Then there was a leather harness dangling in front of her, 
and she rested her arms through the loops on if “Hang on!” 
ydled a voice above her. 

Firmly, slowly, she was drawn up out of the sea, up to an 
open door set in the side of the helicopter cabin. 

“I gathered you didn’t like the look of your rescuers,” the 
plot ssii, “Had your friends on land did their best to direct 
me out to you. If it was a joke, it was & poor one, and may get 
ate Info trouble, Sil well back while I By to the ’drome, and 
tett jbemi «H about if” 

Patty tugged the little cylinder out of the knot on her pony* 
U3L 

“It’s like this,” she began. . , , 

late that aftwaooa a aavil launch brought Patsy back to 
the Jmdtng place oa the headland. It was towing the dinghy, 
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returned to its owners now that the menacing strangers had 
been taken off it. 

Penny and Molly had been looking out, and came racing 
down to meet their friend, “Was it a hoax, or wasn’t it?” they 
demanded. 

“It was a tracing of a very hush-hush new engine,” said 
Patsy, linking arms with them and starting back to camp. 
“They almost put down a red carpet for me when they realized 
what it was. I think — it’s only a guess, mind — that the man 
Bill managed to get it, hid it here, and the woman was to get 
it away. Well, thanks to Penny’s porridge, they didn’t.” 

“It might be ‘thanks to Molly’s marker’,” said Penny 
thoughtfully. 

“I was just the chump,” said Molly sadly. 

“You thought of the helicopter,” Penny corrected. “It was 
Patsy’s only chance.” 
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“\tw it's :u at Sun tiding m a htlkopler,” put in Patsy, 
*’!t almost nude up i>'t the suite I got v hile I was being 
uhowd r out id Out v.ktv pits; It w i> a pormms nde.” 

*‘J (set it vji ' i -rad Puiuy, er/.K'Ush and sadly. 

Pat '> laui'hai “< Ski i up Webe muted to the station 
tomornm l»«i a eJehution tui, „n»l who knows what may 
happen 0 fhc pilot’s a jolly mce bloke -he might give you 
both a Hip " 

“Perfect." said Molly 

“Quite perks t.” added Penny. “Quite, quite perfect. Now, 
hum along, do 1 \e had a stew simmer my m the haybox 
hole the last lout houis, and st ought to be icady to eat. 
TheteiJ lie no trouble Imdmg it. 1 marked it- with stones— 
myself.’* 




•The Man who Loved 
Pictures 

SYLVIA GREEN 

I T all happened when we were staying at The Hague this 
summer with Tante Hilly. Of course she isn’t our real aunt, 
just one of Mother’s rather peculiar friends, but when she 
asked us to stay with her in Holland she said to call her that. 
The trouble is that when we say it we always want to giggle 
because she’s a simply enormous woman, tall as well as stout. 
In fact as Dan — that’s my younger brother who’s fifteen. — 
says, “not merely hilly — she’s mountainous!” But she’s 
awfully kind and really we like her a lot 
All the same Dan didn’t much want to go there at first, 
while I was frightfully keen. I’m nearly seventeen and I hope 
to go to art-school next year when I leave school, and I 
simply couldn’t wait to get to the Dutch galleries to see all 
their marvellous pictures. So I persuaded Dan it wouldn’t 
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Dm rather disliked girh hut seemed to take to A/rna, 

be dull for him, though that was taking a hit of a chance 
became 1 knew he wouldn't want to spend much time in art 
galleries. He needed a bit of persuading, but finally we made 
a bargain. 

“IT! come, Claire,” he told me, “if you promise that you 
won’t spend ait day in those potty plleries of yours.” 

So I promised faithfully I’d do sight-seeing and expedi- 
tions in the afternoons If 1 could have the mornings in the 
galleries, 

ft really worked out quite well because we’d hardly got to 
Tactte Hilly’s before she whistled In a girl called Anna from 
next door who was just Dan’s age and spoke pretty good 
Bnghsh. Dm usually rather loathes girls but be seemed to 
take to Anna, She wm awfully plain, with terrible squirmy 
ltd© pigtail# of pie yellow hair and quite thick glasses, but 
she wi* a my good sport and i think he really thouspat of 
tag** |wt a good chap. Anyway she used to take Mm off 
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sight-seekig in the morning while I was at the art gallery, 
and in the afternoons we all three used to go on expeditions. 

We got around. You can in Holland; it’s so small We saw 
all sorts of places— Amsterdam, Haarlem, Delft, Leiden, 
Rotterdam, and so on; and wherever we went you can bet I 
did not miss the local art gallery. But the place where I spent 
most of my time was the lovely little Mauritshuis Gallery at 
The Hague. And that’s where it all started. 

If you go to a gallery a good deal you soon get to know the 
“regulars,” especially the copyists. There were several of 
these at the Mauritshuis — rather broken-down elderly men, 
or earnest arly-looking women, making bad copies of 
masterpieces. Goodness knows who buys them. Now that 
you can get really fine reproductions of great pictures, who 
wants a poor copy ? Anyway there they were, dotted about the 
different rooms, all painting away as busy as beavers. They 
soon got to know that I was a serious student, not just another 
tourist, and they’d wish me good-day as I passed. All but 
one of them, that is. He never lifted his head as I went by. 
I did not think anything of this at first, but gradually I got the 
feeling that there was something queer about this man. 
For one thing he didn’t seem to want you to see his work and 
had his easel turned as much as possible away from the public 
gaze. All the other copyists seemed quite proud of their work 
and didn’t mind how many people stopped to stare at their 
pathetic daubs. And there was another thing: though he 
wasn’t there as regularly as the others he was thei e quite a lot 
and yet I got the impression from what I could see, that his 
picture — he was copying a big Rembrandt — never seemed to 
progress much. He didn’t look like the other copyists either; 
not so old, nor so down-at-heel, though his face was hard 
with bitter lines on it, and somehow it seemed vaguely familiar 
to me. However hot it was, he wore a rather military-looking 
raincoat which he never seemed to take off while he worked — 
and yet he didn’t get any paint on it either — and he kept his 
hat on, too ; a wide-brimmed light felt hat with a rather wide- 
open-spaces, or cowboy, look about it. s 
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Perhaps all this sounds as if Td taken a lot of notice of him 
but I hadn’t really; these arc just things that 1 must have 
noticed subconsciously and then remembered afterwards, 
Dan and Anna quite often came and fetched me from the 
gallery when they considered that Pd been mooning about 
and sketching there long enough. One day about lunch-time 
I happened to be looking at my favourite picture. It was 
hung between two biggish pictures in an upstairs room, a 
tiny masterpiece only a few Indies square by Jan Steen of a 
girl with a loaf of bread. It’s so marvellously painted that 
though the whole loaf is no bigger than your fingernail 
ym can see every pore m the bread, 1 was just dunking 
u lt% so real that if I put out my hand I could pick it up and 
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in in the train” concluded Dan emphatically. 

cut a doll’s-size slice off it!” when I found Dan and Anna at 
my elbow, Dan was tugging at my sleeve and hissing some- 
thing in my ear. I hadn’t really come down to earth as to 
what it was all about till he had hustled me into the next 
room. “That man there . . he was saying. 

“What man, where?” 

“Oh, don’t be a clot, Claire! That man painting in there,” 
and he stabbed a finger in the direction of the room from 
which we had just come. I remembered then that the mysteri- 
ous copyist was working in there. “It’s the man in the train!” 
concluded Dan emphatically. 

And then all of a sudden I remembered, too, where I had 
seen the copyist before. “Gosh, Dan, you’re right! So i^is ” 
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Bj m»w Anna was clamouring to know what this was all 
about, so we had to stop and tell her about a rather queer 
incident that laid happened when we first arrived in Holland. 
There was a man handling alone in the carriage next to us in 
the train that brought us from the Hook of Holland, and he' 
had dropped off the traiti. on the non-platform .side, and 
sprinted away across the tangle of lines and disappeared 
among some old carnages on a siding just before the train 
ran into Rotterdam station, it seemed a queer thing to do — 
and dangerous at that busy junction - but we supposed he 
knew his own business best. Pet haps it was a short-cut to 
his home or something. 

“1 thought there was something a bit odd about him. He’s 
not like the other copyists,” I confessed. 

‘‘Perhaps he is a little mud?” suggested Anna. 

‘‘That goes for all the chumps who sit around painting 
these old pictures, 1 should say,” put in Dan. “I mean they’ve 
been painted once. What does anyone want to paint them 
again for? Perhaps he's a crook,” he added hopefully. “Let’s 
walk back and take another peep at him and see if we think 
he looks crooked.” 

So we strolled back into the adjoining room, only to find it 
empty. The copyist’s easel was there, and his stool and paint- 
box were tidily beside it, but he was not to be seen. 

“I say, he's made a quick flit, hasn’t he?" queried Dan. 
H D * you think he can have heard what we said ?” 

“Oh, no. He’s probably just gone to lunch,” I said care- 
lessly. At the farther end this room led to the hall at the head 
of the stairs so to continue along it was our quickest way out, 
and that meant we should be passing my favourite picture 
again. I knew I wouldn’t be able to enthuse Dan about it, 
but I couldn’t resist showing it to Anna. I asked her if she 
knew the picture I meant, and she had to admit she didn’t, 
bat added— I don’t know whether it was just politeness— 
that she’d like to see it “It’s just here by the window,” I 
began, leading the way. And then I stopped : we were standing 
right* in front of where if should be— and it wasn’t there! 
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Staring us in the face was the empty frame. 

“Why, how funny! They must have come in and taken it 
out of the frame just while we were talking in the other 
room,” I exclaimed. 

“What for?” asked Dan practically. 

“Perhaps it wanted cleaning or something,” I said vaguely. 

“Or they take it for an exhibition,” suggested Anna. 

“Yes, that’s quite likely.” 

“But then I think they would take all together the frame 
and the picture,” added Anna common-sensically. 

A sort of awful premonition went through me as she said 
this. I stepped hastily up to the frame and examined it. It 
didn’t take me a moment to see the frayed edges of canvas. 
The picture had been cut from its frame. “Come on!” I 
cried, and turned and ran for the stairhead to give the alarm. 

Everything happened very quickly then. I found two 
attendants, showed them the empty frame; the alarm bey was 
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rung, the riouiv were closed mi that no one could 'leave, the 
curator was IVtehcd, the police arrived, 

1 think the others were thrilled by all this, but I was nearly 
in tears. That wonderful little picture wu*> gone and perhaps 
no one would ever see it uyam. 1 hat was the one thought in 
my mmU. for if a niadmatt had taken it— and it seemed the 
act of a madman what was to prevent him destroying it, 
if that vvas his mad fancy ? “Oh, why don't they do something,” 

{ groaned, picturing the thief getting further and further 
away with his haul, while we and the police and everyone 
hung about for hours shut up in the gallery. 

“ They are doing something, chump!” Dan reassured me. 
And, of course, they were, hut after the first burst of activity 
it all seemed so fearfully slow and tedious and not getting 
anywhere, Everyone who had been in the gallery when the 
doors were closed had first to agree to he searched, and then, 
as no trace of the picture had been found, everyone had to 
be questioned by the police, Ail this took time, and I was not 
the only impatient person there. Many were the grumbles 
from tourists at the indignity of being searched and the 
inconvenience of being kept so long from their luncheon. 

When at last it came to our turn to be interviewed by the 
police we were all falling over ourselves to tell Mr, Pieters, 
the square, stolid-looking plain-clothesman who questioned 
u$, all about the mysterious copyist. I think we expected him 
to leap up and say “That’s our man!” and dash off on the 
trail of the criminal, or something melodramatic like that. 
When he just looked non-committal, and told us to speak 
slower as he had to translate for the man who was taking 
down the notes, we felt rather deflated and slapped down. 
A$ Dan remarked when we at last got out for a lunch that 
im so late It vm high tea, “Well, that was a bit of a sell I 
thought we were going to be right at 'She hub of a criminal 
investigation!” 

“I do not understand why Mr. Pieters has not thought 
that this man is the criminal,” commented Anna, 

“Xf you think of all that opportunity and motive stuff 
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they’re always talking about in detective stories — well, he 
had plenty of opportunity,” I said. 

“Yes, but we don’t know that he had any motive,” Dan 
pointed out. 

' “If you are mad you don’t need a motive,” S countered. 

Anna struck in, “But is it not possible that another 
person can have taken the picture while this man sits painting 
in that room?” 

“It’s a long room. ...” I began. 

• “And his back was nearly turned on the corner where the 
picture was,” finished Dan. 

Anna nodded. “That is so. But perhaps also it is that the 
man has gone to lunch already while we speak in the next 
room. Then comes the criminal quickly in from the hall to the 
empty room, and in these minutes before we return he has 
taken the picture.” 

‘'He’d have had to be mighty quick, but I suppose he could 
just about have done it,” agreed Dan, and there for the 
moment we left it, though we spent most of the rest of the day 
arguing the thing backwards and forwards without reaching 
any conclusion. 

The next day the theft was in the papers. Nothing was said 
about any arrest, but we were all so keen to know whether the 
copyist had been pulled in by the police on suspicion that 
Dan and Anna came with me to the gallery in the morning. 
To our disgust, however, we found him sitting there daubing 
away as usual. 

We watched the papers eagerly from day to day, but 
though there were various articles about the missing picture 
there was no further news of its whereabouts nor any word of 
an arrest. After a bit Dan and Anna rather lost interest and it 
was only I who mourned and fretted for the little lost 
masterpiece. 

But that wasn’t the end of it. . . . Two mornings a week 
Anna had music lessons, and on those days Dan used to 
ramble off on his own. One such day Dan dashed in to 
collect me at the gallery earlier than usual and seemed -ypry 
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impatient to be oil' somewhere. “Come on, Claire,* 1 do!” he 
urged. “I v, ant to pick up Anna and show you both something 
befoie lunch.” 

“As, for instance, vs hat?" 1 quetied. but he would not say 
any more. 

\Vctowh the ti am bask to the outskirts of The Hague where 
Xante Hilly lived, collated Anna, and then followed Dan 
down to the end of the tuud where open country started, half 
dunes, half sandy m< 'inland, with groves of small birch 
trees here anti there. 

“Wherever are you taking us, Dan?" I asked him. 

“You'll see,” was ail he would say as we hurried through a 
birch giovc and struck out into the more sandy, open dunes 
that led on in the direction of the coast. 

“There’s nothing here to see. . , began Anna, and then 
stopped. “You do not take us to those old German place?” 
she queried. 

“As a matter of fact, if you mean dug-outs and what-not, 
1 da.” 

Anna stopped dead in her tracks. “Then I cannot come,” 
she declared. “My mother has forbidden it.” 

“Good Lord, why?” 

“One of them has fallen in when some children played 
there. They were much injured and it has taken some hours 
to dig them out.” 

“Oh, ttlxl Hie one I’m taking you to won’t fall in. it’s good 
solid concrete,” Dan assured her. “Practically in the ‘desirable 
residence’ class, you might say!” Anna stood firm. “Oh, 
mtm on, Anna. Don’t be stuffy,” he urged, jiggling with 
impatience to get on. 

“Alto ft is said not good people go to these places,” she 
added. 

“Well, I don’t say you want to go mucking around them 
alone,” conceded Dan. “But with the three of us it’s different, 
Isn’t it, Clair©?” I said it was, and then we both worked on 
Anna and after a bit, Wag just as curious as I was to see 
wha% Dan had found, she allowed herself to be persuaded. 
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Dan’s»discovery wasn’t much, at first sight. It was merely a 
deep shelter, one of several, some of which were wrecked or 
had their entrances wired up. One or two, however, seemed 
to be in good condition and still in use, perhaps for store- 
houses of some sort. The one Dan was interested in. seemed to 
be intact and had a good stout door down a short flight of 
steps. 

“It was unlocked when I came here earlier,” Dan exclaimed. 
“But you’ve taken so beastly long getting here that I don’t 
suppose for a moment that it still is. I did want you to see 
what’s inside . . .” he said reproachfully trying the door. But 
he was wrong; it was only closed, not locked. Leaving it open 
behind us so as to let some light in, we followed Dan down 
the steps that led on into the interior of the shelter. 

The first surprise was that the place was not dank and 
musty as you’d expect, but seemed well aired. And the second 
surprise was that it was quite comfortably furnished with a 
camp-bed, and a table and easy chair, as well as some 
shelves with pots and crockery on them, and a Primus stove. 
It was dimly lit, with the only light coming in from the 
doorway up the stairs, so we did not see the third and 
greatest surprise till Dan had lit a candle that was on the 
table and pointed it out to us— a stack of canvases leaning 
against the wall. We swooped on these; but if we thought we 
had found a lot of lost masterpieces we were wrong. They 
were just the kind of bad copies of masterpieces that I had 
seen so often at the Mauritshuis Gallery. We all looked at 
one another. 

“Now what do you make of all this? What does it add up 
to?” queried Dan. 

“I don’t know,” I said slowly. So many possibilities were 
whirling about in my mind that I felt quite dizzy. 

“But it’s kind of queer, isn’t it? . . he began. But before 
he. could say any more the sound of someone descending the 
steps to the shelter door broke upon us. We all swung round 
feeling guilty and nervous. I don’t know whether the others 
gasped, but I know I did, for standing glaring at us was the 
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mwcnouv uspv^t Ik was a tall and tommandmg*figuie-- 
one had not teaii/o! that. having onh seen him crouched 
on his kumjMool jvnulmp and theic was no doubt that he 
was u’n ancty \ot (ust annoyed, hut fimously angry 
Use cafuiiedu’ht shone lull up into his face where he stood 
hlm,kmp the bottom of the aeps. and 1 realized with a 
shiver that, seen thus, it was a d.umeious lace. His right hand 
was in his mauniosh pocket, and I knew as ceitamly as I 
knew am tinny that it held a gun i was seiuuisiy worried. I 
felt anything could happen No one knew where we were. 
Supposing supposing he locked us tit this place and just 
iclt us hat* f begun to get claustrophobia at the very idea. 

He snapped out a question and I wasn’t surprised to hear 
him speak in a faintly A met lean English. “Just what do you 
reckon you are doing here? This is private property.” 

As the eldest I felt I should answer. I started to stammer 
an apology- only to be cut short by Anna. 

in her fluent but stilted English she announced without a 
tremor; “We apologise to have intruded. Now at once we 
will go. ! hear from outside my father call —and he does not 
like it to wait.” And, with that, she marched so resolutely 
across the dugout towards the steps that the man almost 
involuntarily stood aside. 

“I say to you good-day," said Anna conclusively as she 
passed him and swept up the steps, i fell in so hastily behind 
her that I was almost treading on her heels, and Dan as 
quickly brought up the rear, though we hardly dared breathe 
' till we were past the man. I know 1 quite expected his arm to 
shoot out and bar our progress— if nothing worse*, and Dan 
said afterwards that he had, too. 

Whatever the reason, he let m go. Perhaps he really was 
taken la by Anna’s fictitious father waiting for us some- 
where outside. Or maybe he had expected some more 
dangerous intruder when he came into the shelter with his 
pa at the ready, and when he found we were just kids he 
drought tis not worth botteing about. Or perhaps he was 
simply in a hurry to get rid of us and got away himself, 
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It was a moment that none of us enjoyed. 


Anyway, in case he changed his mind, we kept on going 
jolly fast till we were across the open dunes by the shelters 
and into the fringe of the birch-grove. There we stopped for 
a moment to regain our breath, and Dan exclaimed: “Phew! 
Well, here we are all in one piece, thanks to you, Anna. 
You were pretty good, I must say!” 

“That T hear my father cair gag was pure genius!” I 
added warmly. Anna blushed beautifully at our praise and 
looked just like a pink sugar rabbit 
We walked on along one of the paths that wound through 
the birch trees so busy discussing what had happened that we 
scarcely noticed where we were going. What could it all add 
up to, we wondered, and put forward wilder and wilder 
theories, until Dan said sensibly: “Y’know it’s probably all * 
perfectly simple. He’s either bats or stony, and just fancies 
living there rent free.” 
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“What was he v» het up about than? 1 ' I wanted u> know. 

**l fis m >- beautiful piclmos that he paints in the galleries— 
he fears perhaps fV>i these,” sm» voted Anna scornfully. 

“As if anyone would want to nick those!" sculled Dan, and 
I had to agree with him. One tinny ue were all sure was not a 
themy but a fact the man had certainly had a gun in his 
pocket. 

“Ha-ha, fanes totmu a gun to defend all that old junk! 1 ' 
commented Dan. 

“There is perhaps something else he wills to defend. Some- 
thing we lane missed to see," Anna suggested. 

I stopped short. “You don’t think . . . Oh, no, it couldn’t 
be that . . . the missing picture! , . I was quite overcome by 
this idea and had even half turned to go back again and look 
when Dan took my arm and tugged me on. “Stop drooling 
a boat that silly picture and come on. We want to get dear of 
the place and then really think all this out,” he urged. 

But after all we did not have to do much thinking. As we 
came out of the birch- wood we found that we’d missed our 
way in it, and instead of coming out by the end of Tante 
Hilly’s road we’d come out near the main road to Amster- 
dam, We were a bit annoyed as we were all pretty hungry by 
this time and it meant that much further to walk home to 
lunch. We turned and began skirting the wood, and coming 
round a comer we ran slap into that detective man we'd seen 
at the gallery— Mr. Pieters— -who was just about to enter the 
wood accompanied by a uniformed policeman, 

“Oh, so it is my young English friends! And what do you 
do here?” asked Mr. Pieters, who seemed to speak mostly in 
questions. But I suppose a detective can’t help that. 

And then l blurted out; “Oh, I’m glad you’re here. We 
don’t know what to think. But we've just seen something so 
queer. . . 

“And you would like to tell me about it, please?” 

W© all aid “Yes,” with some relief because we really were 
worried, and Mr, Pieters was sot a frightening sort of 
detective but a rather comfortable, fatherly sort of p« son. So 
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we began telling him, but we hadn’t gone far when Dan 
exclaimed, “Gosh, there he is!” And we all looked round and 
there was the mysterious copyist just getting into a grey 
Mercedes that was parked a few hundred yards away by the 
•roadside. Mr. Pieters yelled to him to stop, and I know he 
heard because he half turned his head, and then he turned it 
away again and got into the car and started it up and drove 
off. And then we were all running like mad to get to Mr. 
Pieters’ car, which was also parked by the roadside, and we 
, all somehow tumbled into it and roared off after him, heading 
along the road in the direction of Amsterdam. 

That was a terrific and terrifying and thrilling chase! His 
car was more powerful than ours and he had a start so we 
couldn’t catch him, but we hung on to him doggedly, always 
on the point of losing him and always by some miracle or 
other catching up with him again. Of course we ought to have 
been able to have him stopped, but the car radio failed and 
we couldn’t get any signals out, though we could get in- 
coming ones, which was maddening because they weren’t of 
the slightest use to us. 

We were all three in a fearful state of excitement and 
jitters, but Mr. Pieters was frightfully calm. I suppose police- 
men just have to be. He made us go on and tell him absolutely 
everything about what had happened at the shelter. He didn’t 
tell us a thing of what he thought or knew, though we were 
simply longing to know whether he’d suspected the copyist 
man all along, or, if not, what had put him on his track. It 
was a funny thing, too, but when I said something about the 
missing picture, he said, “What ?” and then, “Oh, the picture,” 
as if it took him a minute or so to think what I was talking 
about. Which seemed queer because if he wasn’t chasing the 
man to get back the picture, what was he chasing him for? 

Anyway we tore northward along the motor highway until 
we came to the outskirts of Amsterdam. Mr. Pieters and the 
uniformed policeman who was driving — he was quite young "* 
and was called Hendrick — were sure they’d get their man in 
the traffic once we were in Amsterdam, but he got awayirom 
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us every lime, I don't know whether it was just luck or 
whether he was a wizard driver, but he got right through to 
the centre of the city and finally tore into that big place in 
front of the station well ahead of us. We got blocked by a 
tra.ro just at the critical moment, and when we got into the 
square ourselves there was the Mercedes, stationary and 
empty, and the .man was nowhere to be seen. 

There were masses of people milling about and trams going 
past trod blocking the. view on this side and that* and it 
seemed just hopeless to find him now, but Hendrick parked 
the car alongside the Mercedes and we all tumbled out and 
started casting about for our quarry. 

I think he might have got dear away even then if it hadn’t 
been for 'his height «ad that big light-coloured hat of his. 
Where We*d parked the car was. quite close to she quays, and 
it was Dan mho spotted turn, or* rather, his hat— -he's pretty 
quick that kid brother of mine— in a bunch of people on one 
of those cabte-oriiiseii that take you round the canals which 
mm jtjgt dmwmgaway from the quay Wow us. Dan let out 
a Bt'Md 'pokhed, arid then he was going to dash, down the 
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unable to catch him yet keeping him in sight. 

steps to the quayside. I think he thought of taking a flying 
leap on to that boat. But Mr. Pieters grabbed him and 
shouted, “No — not that way — too late! Along the quays!” 
And then we all pounded off after him along one of the narrow 
streets that led off the square alongside a canal. We thought 
Mr, Pieters was dotty because the cabin-cruiser looked to be 
heading practically straight out into the basin as if it were 
going to take the sightseers round the harbour; but Mr. 
Pieters knew better. As we pounded along the quay we saw 
the cabin-cruiser turn in a wide sweep and head in again 
towards the narrow canal alongside which we were running. 
We realized then Mr. Pieters’ strategy. In a few minutes the 
boat would bring our quarry back to us for it would be 
chugging along the canal just below us. Then Mr. Pieters, 
with Hendrick there in uniform as his authority, had only to 
order the boat to stop; or he might simply drop down the 
few feet on to the cabin roof from the quay above and make 
the arrest that way. It all seemed too easy. And then I 
remembered something: “The gun! Don’t forget he’s got a 
, gun!” I reminded him breathlessly. • , 
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But I needn't ha\e bothered because that was tire moment 
when tiie man saw he was trapped and started shooting. 
“Get down, you kids!" roared Mr. Pieters as the first bullets 
zipped past us. Dan grabbed me by one hand and Anna by 
the other, and practically pulled us to the ground and into 
the shelter of one of the quayside scats where several assorted 
Dutch types had been placidly sitting a moment before. Now 
they were all on the ground like us. The bench did give us 
some shelter, and yet it was a sort of grandstand, too, because 
we could peer through the slats and see what was going on* 
We could see that the man had control of the boat now. He 
must have forced the driver into the cabin and shut him in 
with the passengers, and he'd revved up the engine till the 
boat was simply tearing along. He must have been pretty 
strong because he was steering with only one hand and 
shooting with the other as he came. Of course his shooting 
was preuy erratic this way so luckily he didn’t hit anyone. 
Luckily, too, like most policemen on the Continent, Hendrick 
carried a gun, and he began putting back. Just ahead of us 
was a bridge over the canal and there didn’t look to be much 
room to spare between the centra! piers between which the 
boat would have to pass. Then everything got very confused. 
I don't really know whether the boat crashed into one of the 
piers and threw the man out so that he bashed his head on 
the stone and was unconscious t and drowned before they 
could get him out; or whether one of Hendrick’s bullets had 
got Mat and he was dead before he touched the water. AH I 
know is that there was a terrible crash, and then everyone 
seemed to be screaming and shouting and running, and Mr. 
Pieters, and Hendrick, and the people who’d been on the seat, 
and us, tad everyone were helping to pull the passengers up 
on, to the quay from the cabm-roof, The cruiser’s nose was 
almost .bashed in and the man had disappeared and someone 
said he was done for, H«drick I could see in the- water. He’d 
dived in to' try to get A© man. 1 saw him toss something up 
cm to'the ; qt»y and k fell at my feet. I recognized it at once; 
that broad-brimmed light arty sort of bat that the man 
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had always worn. Ii was drenched now with water and 
daubed With green slime from the canal l don’t know what 
made me do it because I knew the man was dead and I didn’t 
want to touch his hat. but something seemed to force me to 
pick it up. I turned it over. There was the name of a hat- 
maker in a place called Big Spring, Texas, on the sweatband 
inside it. I was fingering the gold tetters of this inscription 
when I felt a bulge as if there was something tucked in behind 
the sweatband I slipped my fingers under the band and pulled 
tad oat came a Btth roll of something that looked like 
mams. As I pulled It out It came unrolled, and I found 
myself staring incredulously at the few square inches of that 
tiny raaaterpeee, “CM with a Loaf of Bread.” I dropped the 
hit mi let oat worn® sort of Cjtieer sound— I think it was as 
much a sob of relief m anything el»~«nd Dan and Anna 
timed round pretty smartly fro® witching the salvage 


THE MAN WHO LOVED PICTURES 

operations! o see what was gnawing me. I could only stammer 
“Look!” and hold the picture out to them rather helplessly. 

“Gosh!” breathed Dan. “Wherever did you find that?” I 
indicated the hat at my feet. 

•“So!” Anna exclaimed with satisfaction. “Then he is after 
all the thief!” I nodded wordlessly and it was they who called 
Mr. Pieters and showed him my discovery. He didn’t seem 
fearfully excited, or even very pleased. He grabbed up the hat 
“What are you doing with this?” he asked quite severely. 
“•Nothing must be touched. I will examine everything that is 
recovered later.” 

“It was just by me there on the quayside . . . I’m very 
sorry . . . I began lamely. But he wasn’t paying any atten- 
tion. Perhaps because I had begun the job, he decided to 
continue the examination of the hat there and then, and began 
ripping it apart — sweatband out, and hatband off. And d’you 
know what he found under the bow of the hatband ? A tiny 
oiled-silk bag holding about a dozen diamonds! We saw 
them ourselves — a cluster of sparkling, winking brilliants in 
the sunshine, and worth I don’t know how many thousands 
of pounds. 

Finding the diamonds seemed to make Mr. Pieters quite 
cheerful again. To Mr. Pieters, a diamond-thief was evidently 
something much more important than a man who merely 
stole masterpieces. He patted us on the back, and con- 
gratulated me on finding the picture, and thanked us all for 
our help. And that was really the end of the adventure, except 
that we all went back to The Hague very grandly in a police 
car and Tante Hilly nearly passed out when she saw us drive 
up escorted by two or three full-sized policemen. 

And though I did feel marvellous about the picture being 
recovered, I suddenly went all shaky and shivery in the night 
at the thought of that man drowning in that awful muddy, 
slimy canal water. I’ve done my first aid so I knew it was only 
shock, and I knew what should be done for it, too, only in the 
middle of the night in a strange house you can’t have hot 
, bottles, and more blankets, and cups of strong, sweet tea, 
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Hut 1 talkd lit Dan m the next nmm and he was Lake, too 
so he wine m and sat muffled m an eiderdown on the end of 
ins bed and we talked and talked about it all. And when we’d 
nude it into a stars u didn’t seem so real I mean it seemed as 
it it had happened to someone else and not to us. So we felt 
better and Dan went busk to Ixffl, and we both fell asleep and 
overslept and were jolly hue nest morning lor “coffee-table” 
- -which is what the Dutch tall breakfast. 

V»e still talk about it hut we’sc never put to the hottomof 
it and i suppose we never shall. V»h> did the man steal that 
picture A diamond-thief - that's understandable; there’s 
profit in « But what can >ou do with a stolen masterpiece 
that you daren’t even rrv to sell? And that's the point at 
which 1 always fed a sort of funny. warm fellow-feeling for 
the mysterious copyist. Maybe he was mad* or maybe he was 
just wicked, but he wasn’t stealing that picture for pin; he 
was stealing it because he loved it and wanted it. It isn’t a 
thing I’d do myself™ hut I can understand how he felt. 
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“ T do wish something would happen I cried. I had had 

i enough of India, and my brother Tim was beginning to 
feel the same. 

“This may be called ‘jungle’ in Hindustani,” he grumbled, 
“but it’s only like a scrubby sort of wood at home.” 

“You’re in the hills,” Mum reminded us. “If it wasn’t so 
open, you’d get no riding.” 

“We can ride m England. I’d like to do something different 
here.” 

“Thank goodness you will, soon! Your father’s getting his 
work cleared up in Delhi, and he says he’ll get us passages for 
certain next month.” 

It was true. Dad is an architect— rather a good one. And 
for two or three years he’d been supervising the erection of 
some fine buildings for the city of Delhi. That’s how we got 
, to India — a chance in a thousand and we leapt at it. But we’d 
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khj a, a:«l iw we were looking forward to those passages 
home that Dad had promised for next month. 

“hist imagine,'' said turn. “We have had nearly a year in 
India and still seen no tigers outside the Calcutta Zoo. I don’t 
know how US Save the vhap-> at home. *1 his place is a dump. 
\\ o' re suivk up line mi the plateau, hardly any people left in 
the hold, onh Indian films m the village flea-pit — 

“ l he trouble with you, son, is pre-monsoon irritability.” 
“Oh sonic off n. mother!” 

“Nerves You're all on edge, So\s your sister. So’s every- 
body It's the heat and the close atmosphere. We’re all wait- 
ing for the monsoon to break. When that happens, and the 
rams start tumbling down, we shall all fed better.” 

“It mil be something fresh happening anyhow,” 1 admitted. 
We bmh looked towards the western sky, where the rain 
would come from, we knew, any day now. The distant peaks 
stood out jagged against the leaden background. There was 
neither a wtsp of cloud any nearer, nor a puff of breeze to 
brmg one. 

Mum gathered up her knitting and rose from her cane chair. 
"If you want something to do, you'd better come with me,” 
“Where, Mum 7“ 

“The village school. “ 

“O Lord, that would be exciting!” Tim and 1 exchanged 
looks. Mum hid made friends with the old munshi , the head- 
master, a dear old man but not terribly thrilling —Tim had 
once beaten him at chess, Indian rules,” 

“Are you dying to visit him?” 1 said, “I’m not.” 

Mother was unexpectedly firm. “You're both coming,” she 
said from her bedroom doorway. “Mr. Das will be pleased, 
and m wlff the children.” 

“Only if we get ’em a half-holiday,” said Tim cynically. 
He knew as well as I did what made visitors popular in 
schools. 

Mum said that was a grind idea. We must ask Mr. Das for 
it ourselves, “Goodwill between the Indians sad English is 
tett&Iy important,”' 
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“That will make the kids love you. Mum, but will it make 
Mr. Das?” 

“Of course it will, Joan.” 

We agreed to* co-operate — Tim even put on a clean pair of 
shorts in the kids’ honour, and I changed out of myjodhs and 
slipped on a dress. 

“You’ll be glad you went,” Mum assured us hopefully. 
And in the end she turned out to be right, though if she’d 
known just how and why, I reckon her hair would have stood 
on end. 

It was the picture that started it. 

Mr. Das was very proud of his art-teaching. All round the 
walls of the little schoolroom were clay statuettes the kids had 
modelled, and paintings they had done on drawing-paper. 
Daubs, some of them, but a few were really good. 

And one in particular. It was different. It wasn’t like all the 
othefs, a village scene at the well or in the bazaar. It was a 
battle scene, people fighting with bows and arrows, more like 
Africans than Indians. The perspective was all queer, but the 
figures had a tremendous life about them. 

I liked it and what was more I’d a funny feeling that I’d 
seen this before, somewhere — or something very like it. In 
fact I up and said so. 

Mr. Das called out the boy who’d done it. He was a wild- 
looking little chap, darker-skinned than most of the others. 
Mr. Das questioned him, and then turned to us. 

“He certainly didn’t get the idea from a book. Actually 
this boy has only recently come to our school—” Mr. Das 
lowered his voice — “he’s an aboriginal from one of the 
Korkus villages out in the jungle.” 

Mum said: “How interesting!” She had told us about the 
aboriginals — the people who dated right back,B.c. something, 
before the real Indians came. This was one of the few districts 
where they still lived on, keeping very much to their old ways. 

“Do they still use bows and arrows?” I asked, thinking of 
the picture he had made. 

„ “Oh, no.” Mr. Das nodded his head, as Indians do when 
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tluv mean “no." it never quite got Used to this!; "The boy 
sivs he once stw men like this in a cave. I am puzzled. I’m 
at raid. Mis. { Jordon, he's not very truthful- he is, as we say, 
romumrmf. 1 tie Km Km hunt w ith traps, or an old gun if they 
ean get one, not with hows " 

“I'd love to s Gi * one of their villages in the jungle,” I said. 
” Are They far !" 

Mr. Das nodded again, "No. Ron Ghat, where this boy 
corks fiom, is only seven miles. But it is fm bidden to visit 
them " 

“For hidden said Tim. and I saw a familiar glint in his 
eye. “Whatever for?" 

“The Government fakes great care of these primitive 
people," he explained. “They don’t take easily to civilization, 
so it is best in leave them undisturbed. In many ways they are 
living still in the Stone Age. Government doctors and 
officials go to see them sometimes, but ordinary visitors are 
not encouraged,” 

“Quite right, too,” said Mum, “Much as I’d like to see 
their village, they don't want a lot of sightseers,” 

“We're not — ” I began, but caught a look from Tim and 
swallowed the rest of my indignation. 

As soon as we got back to the hotel l called my brother 
aside, I felt bursting with excitement. 

“What’s biting youT he asked. 

“Those men fighting with bows and arrows— as soon as 
Mr. Pas mentioned the Stone Age, I knew where I’d seen 
something like them before, tn a history hook at school 
Prehistoric cave painting! in the Pyrenees l” 

He looked at me blankly. Then the penny dropped, “The 
Korku boy said tie bad seen men like that in a cave. Mr. Das 
thought he meant real mm, Actually the kid meant picture- 
men?-~painting on rocks. That’s where he got the bows and 
arrows~-hft was drawing from memory what he had seen!” 

“Golly!” said Tim* “If your idea’s right, it means that 
sonwwhere near this village of Itori Ghat there’s a cave 
Wi& ” 
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“Cave-man paintings ! Tim, it might be a terrifically 
important find,” 

“F 11 say it might.” 

In my mind’s eye I saw headlines suddenly. The Cordon 
Discoveries , . , British Children’s Unique Find in Central India 
. . . Should we get medals, or be made honorary Fellows of 
the Royal Historical Society, or what?” 

Tim was speaking; “Joan my girl, we’re going to Ron 
Ghat.” 

, “You bet we are,” I said. “Tomorrow?” * * 
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‘ Mustn't wusic a duv f!w funis mac break an\ time now 
and Main would thirl it a bit qucu it wc wont on a picnic 
tin h 

"And wo van'! tell hu.“ i said, “because* n would mean 
fvtm<« .1 ixunif to yo to the village. and we’d look such fools 
ti •ac couldn’t find the and 

“And it would?) ? K our ind uwvhmv the grown-ups 
would h.ne tuUn ovet, ,u.d thus d hoj* ,df the ci edit ” 

“How rHu sou ate*” 

“Oh do stop saving that. Joan'" (I’m ah aid my brother's 
jii tuners jh not all that one could wish lor , . „) 

1 ucAtlv lilt* t am seemed no nearer m the motnmg Mum 
felt ia/> ami washed-out, she said An ail-day picnic with the 
pontes, if we really felt so energetic. stn.nA her as a good idea, 
it might be our fast chance before the weather broke. 

"/h> be careful af snakes,” she said, “Remember, never 
step into thick undergrowth or beds of dead leases, Unless 
you poke a stick ahead of you. And don't drink any water 
however clean U looks,'* 

We promised to take our water-bottles. We didn't mention 
that we were also taking our torches and a length of cord 
which we felt might come in handy. 

It was easy to find the way to Rori Ghat, because it was 
marked on a big local map which hung m the hold lounge. 
We went so far along the road to Nicholson Falls, which we’d 
been to on a previous picnic, and then struck off to the left 
along » dearly marked trail. 

As I’ve said, it isn’t real jungle up in those hills. The trees 
are mostly small and they stand well apart, except in the 
clefts tad gorges. You never see anything but monkeys— 
there me tat they never come out in the day-time 

and the only one we ever saw was dead. So it never crossed 
pur minds that there could be any danger in the trip, I did say 
to Tim that I hoped, the aboriginals would be all right 
“Anyhow,” said Tim, “they won’t be cannibal#, if that’s 
what you mean.** We’d tea told, in fact, that the ICorkus 
Shire simple, Madly folk, rather shy and quite harmless, „ 
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The trail dipped down over the lip of the plateau, winding 
through a rocky gorge where we had to dismount and lead the 
ponies. Then we came out into an open valley, and looked 
down on the village, a cluster of sorry shacks in the middle of 
little fields which reminded me of allotments at home. 

There was tremendous excitement when we arrived. People 



The moment Tim showed his sketch the Korkus burst into talk. 


swarmed out to meet us. They even brought a charpoy — 
that’s a wooden bedstead with plaited ropes (very comfort- 
able) — and planted it in the shade of a great banyan tree, so 
we could sit down. I think they thought we were quite a lot 
older than we were, and treated us like Government officials. 
Maybe they were just polite! 

The trouble was, none of them spoke English, and the 
Hindustani we knew meant very little to them. 
t “I know, Tim,” I said. “Draw them a picture.” (TimX 
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mpposed to H the art‘"t t*t mv fannlv ) Stj he pulled out a 
x-nul ami p.iptr and ssUshr d. os well as he would remember, 
he battle v v t > M t 1 ),h nud shi *w n its 
It ran** a Kit all to hi \ *»u newer heard sue li a jabbering as 
hat simple little sukh let loose Dozens of skinny arms 
acre brandished, dozens ot lumv tinners pointed the way still 
arther down the saliev 

“We're on to somcthine all right, ' said Inn. 

“Looks like it," 1 uefeui l looked at the sk) “I hope the 
ram won't tome now “ 

“We could shelter m one ot their huts," 

“Chat's what I'm afraid of “ 1, wrinkled up my nose. “I 
think I'd prefer the ease if we can find it m time.” 

Half st dozen of the Korkus led the way. After half a mile 
wc tame to a water-course, dried up except for a few puddles 
though it must base been a tan -sized torrent pat t of the year. 



The koty mm keM t§? kb arm md m stepped. 
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The sandstone precipices closed in again at this lower end of 
the valley until it was practically a gorge. 

Suddenly our guides stopped and would go no farther — 
even for money. “I don’t altogether like this,” I said. “It’s 
getting so dark. . . .” 

But Tim was being masculine. “Rubbish! It’s only the 
height of the cliffs. It’s quite early — only a quarter to one.” 

A moment later he said: “What was that‘ ? ” 

I heard it loo. A long, low, menacing rumble. For a moment 
I admit I felt a shiver down my spine— this rocky gorge was a 
creepy place, and the Korkus were quaint little chaps, like 
gnomes. Then I realized that the noise was only thunder, 
miles and miles away, and said so. Tim looked relieved! 

As the men wouldn’t come any farther, we went on alone. 
It wasn’t a place where you could possibly lose your way. 
There was just one path, high above the dried water-course, 
and Sheer cliffs rising on either side. 

Suddenly there was a cry in front. That pulled us up short. 
It was a weird cry, and the echoes made it weirder. We hadn’t 
imagined there could be any one farther down the gorge. 

“Look,” I said, “we’re coming to one of those holy places.” 
I pointed to a tiny shrine beside the path, just a crude figure 
with a pathetic heap of offerings in front of it, bits of coconut 
shell and some withered flowers. 

“And here’s the holy man himself,” said Tim. 

I tried not to giggle because the skinny old figure rising in 
front of us had nothing much on. He was waving his arms and 
pouring out an excited stream of words whose meaning we 
could only guess at. 

“We’d better tether the ponies,” said Tim, “and as it’s a 
holy place I expect he wants us to take off our shoes.” 

“What about snakes?” 

“Shan’t find any snakes on these stones — or we’ll see them 
before we tread on them.” 

“I hope you’re right,” I said. 

But the old priest seemed no happier when we went forward 
*on bare feet. He waved his arms more than ever, pointing 
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the heavens as though to threaten us with something un- 
plea >ant ftom that quarter, and strongly suggesting that we 
should turn bask 

"Perhaps n\ huause women are forbidden,” Tim began. 
It was time to put im toot down "Well, you’re not leaving 
tne here,” I said “Besides l don’t suppose lies noticed at 
that distamc, wish me u taring lodhs 1 ” 

" Waited what * ’ said fim he’s vety dense sometimes, 

Vi e went forward, tarrying our shoes m our hands, picking 
our way over the hare rocks We reached the holy man, who 
paused f<« a moment to look at the sketch 1 timed under his 
nose He seemed to kmnv what we were after, hut it only 
made him twice as netted as before 
“Weil, wc’rc going,” l told him in Lnglish, “and you’re not 
going to stop us.” 

1 laid a silver rupee on the rock beside him, hut not even 
that seemed to check his indignation There had been some 
more thunder, still a long way off, and we were anxious to 
find the cave and turn back in case the storm moved our way. 
We left the old man muttering beside his sbrmc, and hurried 
down the path as fust as the softness of our feet allowed. 

It was getting steeper and sleeper. Sometimes it was really 
a flight of steps made by rough boulders. At one point a land- 
slide had earned away the path completely. We had to 
scramble down fifty feet of scree to the very floor of the 
gorge. It didn’t matter. There was very little water trickling 
down, tad the rocks were smooth, 

Tim looked at his watch, “Five minutes more,” he said, 
“If we don’t find anything then, we turn back.” 

I didn't argue, It was gloomy down there in the chasm, The 
cliffs were sheer both sides, soraddmes for hundreds of feet, 
soatefestt much las. I felt like something small and un- 
important which la# slipped down « crack, and may easily be 
lost for ever. 

Then, suddenly, m. mm the- cliff. 

It wasn't really a mm It mm more of a diff—a great over- 
hanging dm* where the tom of It* rock had been scooped 
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, Hv floods m the ram) season It was dim— the whole 
„ srge was gloomy, but not what you would call dark. High 
up on the smooth ruck-face, too high for any flood to reach 
hut sheltered from tain by the bulge of the * lit! above, the 
pit. lures spread themselves for twenty or thirty feet. 

We cried out together, am! our torches flashed upwards at 
the same moment I he pamtines were m red and black and 
yellow . The boj \ drawing had really given truly the faintest 
idea, there vw ic not only his archers battling together there 
were horsemen and some kmd of god in a chariot with wings. 
I here were tigers and elephants, monkeys and deer, and a 
queer thing we decided must be meant for a peacock We 
should have needed stcpdaddei s to look’at them closely. The 
rock was as smooth as a wall, and there was no means of 
climbing up. 

** fhey must be thousands and thousands of years old," 
Tim said. 

I was not so sure. The Stone Age seemed to have lasted 
longer in India than it did in England— the Ron Ghat people 
were scarcely out of it themselves — but certainly those 
pictures had not been painted yesterday. And knowing how 
excited historians had been over the same sort of thing in. 
French cave*, we felt sure we had made a pretty important 
find. 

Hm we heard the noise again. 

"Whafa that?” Tim asked. 

“Some old thunder," I said, "but a good deal oarer. We’d 
better bt pHtag bock. Look, if* mining.” Sure enough, hup 
drop were pattering down on the boulders outside, but we 
of coarse wens sMtewd for the moment. 

*T didn't mean that dap of thunder. Listen! That other 
nolle * . . it g-cw os Hid m** 

Be mm right. There m$ a distent nimble, like a train. And 
ULe « train, it was plllag nearer, Tim grabbed my arm, and 
it may have tea d6» gjbomy light down there but I thought 
he -fooked vmf pale, 

‘‘loan! this pi aw is like Nkholson Palis r 
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The guide-book warned you against exploring Nicholson 
Falls in the wet season. It said that a sudden rainstorm in the 
hills could lift the level of the water six or seven feet in no 
time, so that 'people could he trapped in the gorge and 
drowned. 

“We’d belter get back,” I said rather choldly. 

The noise got louder and louder, till it cut out the hiss of 
the rain, and, before we had taken a dozen steps, a khaki 
frothing flood came swirling round the comer and bubbled 
over our ankles. 

“Quick!” I yelled. “Let’s get out, before it’s any deeper!” 

We stopped just long enough to slip on our shoes without 
lacing them — it was worth the delay, because we could move 
so much faster over the stones. More and more water was 
surging down the gorge. It was up to our knees, and it was 
coming with such force that we could hardly struggle through 
it. We knew we should be all right if we could get back to the 
path, high up on the cliff-side, but there was still no sign of 
the landslide where we had slithered down. We panted along 
making good progress at first, but gradually getting slower as 
the water got deeper. 

“It’s no good I felt. The flood was just about up to our 
waists. “Isn’t there anywhere we can climb up?” 

Like Tim, I’d been keeping my eyes open all along, but 
didn’t see a place. The huge boulders strewn along the bed of 
the gorge offered refuge for a little while, but they would soon 
be covered. All the same, we clambered on to the biggest we 
could find, because we were so breathless that for a moment 
we couldn’t struggle any farther. We were not exactly high 
and dry, because our feet were still in the river and the rain 
was coming down in sheets anyhow. 

“I suppose it’s no use shouting for help?” I said. 

“Of course it isn’t, idiot!” 

But that was where he was wrong. We were just beginning 
to think seriously about death when there was a thin, nasal 
sort of yell from somewhere above. We looked up but could 
see nothing— the rain was like a pail of water thrown in yoyr 
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face. Then something whipped through the air and Tim 
grabbed it and shoved it into my hand: it was a rope’s end! 
I’m rather good with a rope. Even the gym teacher says I am 
like a monkey! 

“Ladies first,” said Tim, “but for Pete’s sake don’t 
dawdle.” 

As Tim afterwards declared: “1 don't know what some 
chaps would have done with their sisters.” He held on to the 
loose end of the rope, so that it shouldn’t be carried down- 
stream, and up I went. Pretty fast, 1 thought, but Tim said it 
seemed a long time before 1 reached the top, and that he was 
afloat and had swallowed gallons before he heard me yell: 
“Come on!” 

Tim said he felt like the boy in the Indian rope-trick: “I 
couldn’t see where it ended, it was like climbing up into the 
sky, and a sky that was coming down to meet you in buckets- 
ful of rain.” He got quite literary about it! 

I grabbed his hand and helped him over the top. The rope 
was belayed round a tree and there was no one else on the end 
of it but the old holy man, who seemed much more pleased 
to see us this time than he had been before. In fact, though 
conversation remained difficult, we became very friendly 
indeed on the way back to the ponies. We were very much 
aware he had saved our lives. It was clear that he was a good 
weather-prophet, whatever else he could foretell, and he’d 
done his best to warn us against what happened. 

We never saw the paintings again, because it proved im- 
possible to get near them throughout the monsoon season. 
But we reported our find, and after we got home to England 
we heard that archaeologists went down some months later, 
and were thrilled to death, though not in the way we nearly 
were. We weren’t given any medals or anything, but our 
names are always mentioned as the discoverers: “Joan and 
Timothy Gordon of London, England” — a jolly funny way 
to put it, I always think. 
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voice, she only meant to help me. Good intentions, however 
are of little importance in a situation like that For six- 
grabbed an oar out of the lock, and with an uncertain gesture 
hit me square’on the chin. 

* I went down w ith a howl of pain Ltleen, w ho could not see 
much in the darkness, was now mails fmhienul The cold 
water revived me after the blow and 1 came to the surface, 
consideiably weakened but still a hie to swim over to the boat 
Whereupon Eileen, m a noble attempt to give me the oar to 
grab, raised it once again, and socked me square on the top 
of the head. I went down again, this time without a murmur, 
and my last thought was a vague wonder that my own sister 
should want to murder me with a row boat oar. 

As for Eileen, she heard the dull impact of the oar on my 
head and saw the shadowy figure of her sister disappear. So 
she jumped m the lake, screeching furiously, and began to 
flail around in the water, howling for help and looking for 
ms. At this point 1 came to the surface and swam over to the 
boat, with the intention of killing Eileen. 

Father, rowing hard, arrived just m time to pull us both 
out of the water and prevent me from attacking Eileen with 
the rowboat anchor. The worst part about the whole thing, 
as far as 1 was concerned, was that Eileen was considered a 
heroine and Father told everybody m the lake community 
that she had saved my life. The postmaster put her name in 
for a medal 

After what I suffered from amateur life-saving, I should 
have known enough to avoid even the merest contact with the 
professional variety of wafer mercy. I learned too late that 
being socked with an oar is as nothing compare# to what the 
Red Cross can think up as ways of drowning dtizens. 

From the very beginning of that awful hfe-saving course I 
took the last season 1 went to a girls’ camp, I was a mark®# 
woman. The rest of the embryo life-savers were little, slender , 
maidens, but I am a peasant type, and I was monstrously 
big for my fourteen years, I approximated, in poundage 
anyway, the theoretical adult energetic young jtffe^Ntvcps 
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were scheduled to rescue, and so I was, fot the teacher’s 
purpose, the peifect guinea-pig. 

The first few days of the course were unpleasant for me, 
but not terribly dangerous. The elementary life-saving hold* 
in case you haven’t seen some hapless victim being rescued 
by our brave beach guardians, is a snakelike arrangement for 
supporting the drowning citizen with one hand while you 
paddle him in to shore with the other. You are supposed to 
wrap your arm around his neck and shoulders, and keep his 
head well above water by resting it on your collar-bone. 

This is all very well in theory, of course, but the trick that 
none of Miss Folgii’s little pupils could master was keeping 
the victim’s nose and mouth above the waterline. Time and 
again I was held in a vice-like grip by one of the earnest 
students with my whole face an inch or two under the 
billowing waves. 

“No, no, Betsy,” Miss Folgil would scream through her 
megaphone, as I felt the water rush into my lungs, “No, no, 
you must keep the head a little higher,” At this point I would 
begin to kick and struggle, and generally the pupil would 
have to let go while I came up for air. Miss Folgil was always 
very stem with me. 

"Ruth,” she would shriek from her boat, "I insist! You 
must allow Betsy to tow you all the way in. We come to 
Struggling in Lesson Six.” 

This was but the mere beginning, however. A few lessons 
later we came to the section of the course where we learned 
how to undress under water in forty seconds. Perhaps i 
should say we came to the point where the rest of the pupils 
learned ho# to get rid of shoes and such while holding their 
breaths. I never did. 

There was quite a little ceremony connected with this part 
of the course. Miss Folgil, and some lucky creature named as 
* timekeeper and armed with a stop-watch, rowed the pros- 
pective victim out to deep water. The pupil, dressed in high, 
laced tennis shoes, long dockings, heavy bloomers, and a 
t middy blouse, then stool' poised at the end of the boat,. When 
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the timekeeper jelled “Go 1 ” the futtiie ho*m to mankind 
dived into the water and, while holding her breath under the 
surface, unlaced her shoes and stripped down to hci bathing 
suit. Miss hcslgjl never explained what uuinexi m, u any , 
this curious rite had with saving human lives 

I had no middy of my ov.n, so f borrowed one uf m\ 
sister’s. My sister was a slender link thing and f ven. a-, { said, 
robust, which pub it politely. 1 ilecn had some tumble 
wedging me into that middy, and once m it I looked like a 
stuffed sausage. It neve? occurred to me boa Jiaid it wa> 
going to be to get that middy uif, especially when it was wet 
and slippery. 

As wc rowed out for my ordeal bv undressing, Mb', l-olgtl 
was snappish and bored. 

“Hurry up,” she said, looking irritated. “Let’s get this 
over quick. I don’t think you’re ready to pass the test, 
anyway.” 

I was good and mad when I jumped off the boat, and deter- 
mined to Make Good and .show that old Miss bolgil, whom i 
was beginning to dislike thoroughly. As soon as f was under 
water, i got my shoes off, and f had no trouble with the 
bloomers or stockings. 1 was just beginning to run out of 
breath when I held up my arms and started to pull off the 
middy. 

Now the middy, in the event you don’t understand the 
principle of this girl-child garment, is made with a small 
head-opening, long sleeves, and no front opening. You pull 
It on and off over your head. You do if you are lucky, that is. 
I got the middy just past my neck so that my face was 
covered with heavy linen cloth, when it stuck. 

I pulled frantically and my lungs started to burst. ... I 
came to the surface, a curious sight, my head enfolded in a 
water-soaked middy Wows. 1 made a brief sound, a desperate 
glub-glub, a call for help. My arms were stuck m the middy 
and I couldn’t swim. I went down. I breathed i» krfe qumti* 
tbs of water and linen doth, 

I came tip again, making final frantic appeal*. Four feet 
mo— #* 10 
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away sat a professional life-saver, paying absolutely no 
attention to somebody drowning right under her nose. I 
went down again, struggling with last panic-stricken feverish- 
ness, fighting water and a middy blouse for my life. At this 
point the time-keeper pointed out to Miss Folgil that I had 
been under water for eighty-five seconds, which was quite a 
time for anybody. Miss Folgil was very annoyed, as she hated 
to get her bathing suit wet, but a thoughtful teacher, she 
picked up her megaphone, shouted to the rest of the class on 
the bench to watch, and dived in after me. 

If I say so myself, I gave her quite a time resuscitating me. 
I presented a new and different problem, and am probably 
written up in textbooks now under the heading “What To Do 
When the Victim is Entangled in a Tight Middy Blouse,” 
Miss Folgil finally towed my still-breathing body over to the 
boat, reached for her bowie knife, which, she carried on a ring 
hex whistle, and oft Eiteea^ middy straight up the front. 
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councillor at the camp said I must keep on, to show that I 
was the kind of girl who always finished what she planned to 
do. Otheiwise, she assured me, I would be a weak character 
and never amount to anything when I giew up. 

So I stayed for Lesson 6: "Struggling.” After that I didn’t' 
care if 1 never amounted to anything when l grew up. In fact, 
I hoped I wouldn’t. It would serve everybody right, especially 
Miss Folgil. I came a little late to the class session that day 
and missed the discussion of theory, ahva>s held on the beach 
before the actual practice m the lake . . . 

"We were waiting for you, Ruth,” Miss Folgil chirped 
cheerfully to me as l arrived, sullen and dow neast, at the little 
group of earnest students sitting on the sand. 

"What for?” I said warily 

"You swim out,” Miss Folgil went on, ignoring my bad 
temper, "until you are in deep water — about twelve feet will 
do. Then you begin to flail mound and shout for help. (5ne 
of the students will swim out to you." 

All this sounded familiar arid terrible. I had been doing 
that for days, and getting water in my nose for ray pains. 

"But when the student arrives,” Miss Folgil went on, “you 
must not allow her to simply tow you away. You must struggle, 
just as hard as you can. You must try to dutch her by the 
head, you must try to twine your legs about her, and other- 
wise hamper her in trying to save you." 

Now, this sounded something Eke. I was foolishly fired 
by the attractive thought of getting back at some of the 
fiends who had been ducking me in the name of science for 
the past two weeks. Unfortunately, I hadn’t studied Chapter 
9, entitled “How to Break Holds the Drowning Swimmer 
uses.” Worse, I hadn’t heard Miss FoigiTa lecture on "Be 
Firm with the Pamc-idrickea Swimmer-Better a Few 
Bruises than a Watery Grave," This last was Miss FolgE’s 
own opinion, of course. 

So f swam out to my doom, happy as a text MaybeUe 
Anne Pettijohn, a tall, lean giri who ordinarily wore hom- 
rimteed spectacles, was Miss Folgil’s choice to rescue me. 
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I laughed when I saw her coming I thought I could clean 
up Maybelle Anne easily enough, but alas, I hadn’t counted 
on Maybelle Anne’s methodical approach to life. She had 
read Chapter 9 m our textbook, and she bad listened carefully 
-to Miss FolgiFs inspiring words. Besides, Maybelle Anne 
was just naturally the kind of gitl who ran aiound doing 



/ lunged for her neck and got my kgs around her wmt. 


people dirty for their own good. "This may hurt your 
feelings," she used to say mournfully, "but I feel I have to tell 
you for your own good. . . 

When Maybelle Anne got near me, 1 enthusiastically 
lunged for her neck and hung on with both hands while 
getting her around her waist with my legs, Maybelle Anne 
thereupon dug her finger-nails into my hand with ferocious 
force, and I let go and swam away, hurt and surprised. This 
was distinctly not playing fair, "What’s the idea V Ieatted*ouL 

m 
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“It says to do that in the book,” Maybelle Anne replied, 
treading water. 

“Well, you lay off that stuff,” f said, angered, book or no 
book. May belle Anne was a Girl Guide, too, and I was 
shocked to think she’d go around using her finger-nails in a* 
fair fight. 

“Come on, stiuggle,” Muybelle Anne said, getting winded 
fiom treading water. 1 swam over, pretty jeluctant and much 
more wary. Believe it or not, this time Muybelle Anne, who 
has two medals for being a Beaver or what ever it is Girl, 
Guides with a lot of medals get to be, bit me. 

In addition to biting me, Maybelle Anne swung her arm 
around my neck, with the intention of towing me in to the 
shore. But I still had plenty of fight left and I had never been 
so mad in my life. I got Maybelle Anne under water two or 
three times, and. I almost thought I had her when suddenly, to 
my earnest surprise, she hauled off and hit me as hard as she 
could, right in the eye. Then she towed me in, triumphant 
as anything, 

Maybelle Anne afterwards claimed it was all in the book, 
and she wouldn’t even apologize for my black eye, Eileen and 
I fixed her, though. We put a little garter snake in her bed and 
scared the daylights out of her, Maybelle Anne was easy to 
scare anyway, and really a very disagreeable girl. 1 used to 
hope that she would come to a bad end, which, from my 
point of view, at least, she did. Maybelle Anne grew up to be a 
Regional Red Cross Life-saving Examiner. 

1*11 bet she just loves her work. 



Because of Jane 
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I had been looking forward to going to Manor Towers for 
years. Mum had been to school there, and as long as I 
could remember she had told me things about it, and 
promised I should go too when I was old enough. So when at 
last the time drew near, and Mum sat sewing name tapes on 
to my new school clothes, and telling me more and more about 
Manor Towers and how she had loved it, 1 grew more and 
more excited. Afterwards, when l was there and knew what it 
was really like, I used to think of how I sat, snipping off the 
neat red Pamela Newell prices, ready for Mum to sew on, 
imagining how I was going to enjoy school. But I didn’t 
enjoy it. It was because of Jane. 

I noticed Jane at once when I got to school She was small, « 
with black hair and a straight Mags, She was surrounded by 
friends, and everything she said must have been awfully 
funny became she and few friends were always laughing* I 
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watched her, and thought I'd like her for a friend myself. 
Soon enough she bounced up to me. 

“You’re a Prog,” she haid. 

“I know. And l can’t do up my top button, or walk first 
or— — ” 1 gabbled out all the rules, because of course Mum" 
had told me how you were called a Prog for your first term 
at Manor Towers and all it meant. 

“Who told you that?” asked Jane. 

“My Mum. She ” 

But Jane did not wait while I explained. She gave a loud 
hoot of laughter and dashed off to the other new girl. There 
was only one other because it was the summer teim. 

“You're a Prog!” said Jane again, and the other new girl, 
who was called Louisa and was sandy and rather fat, got very 
red and said; “I’m not.” Jane then said she’d explain, and 
sat and talked to her for ages, and Louisa said: “Yes, I see,” 
meekly at intervals. 

This was the beginning of Jane hating me. She called me 
Know-All Price instead of Pam, and whenever I asked any- 
thing she and all her friends yelled, “Ask your Mum,” or 
“Didn’t Mum tell you?” The only person who would talk 
to me was Louisa. I was more miserable than I had ever been, 
in my life, and it was agony having to write to Mum on 
Sundays and say how lovely it all was. 

Early in the term Miss James gave out that our form was 
to do same* from A Midsummer Night's Dream at Parent’s 
Day in July, and we were to start reading it in English. 
Everyone talked about who would get what part. 

“Jane will be Puck, of course” said all Jane’s friends. 
Puck in this thing is a misdhievous fairy— a lovely part which 
everyone would have liked. “There isn’t anyone eke who 
looks, like Puck. She’ll be marvellous,” they said. 

“There’s Pam,” said Louisa, but not very loud, and only 
. one person bothered to answer her. 

“Miss Jones isn’t likely to give that part to a Prog!” 
she said. 

.pSpade up my mind then and there that I would be Puck 

17 # 
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I knew I could do it. I longed to do it And I wanted to stoic 

off Jane. 

I suppose Jane and I were the only people v ho looked tint- 
part because In English Miss Jnme, said "Jane and Pam 
read Puck in turns. You begin, June." 

Jane obviously had not bothered to look at the thin” 
beforehand, had not the suguest idea what it va-, all about. 
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“They're ail absolutely furious,” Louisa told me later. 
“They say you cheated, and that no decent girl could let 
herself go like that in class. Jane doesn't say much, but she’s 
livid.” 

The others all quite liked Louisa and talked to her, but she 
stuck to me through thick and thin and told me all they said. 
I did not care now what they said. I had the rehearsals to 
look forward to, and l kept thinking that when Mum came 
on Parents’ Day she’d see me in one of the best parts and that 
she need never know the others hated me. 

It was getting near the great day and by bad luck I’d twice 
been late at rehearsals. The second time Miss James, who was 
getting pretty worked up about the whole thing said; “You’d 
better be careful or you’ll lose your part.” For the next 
rehearsal I arrived so much too early that Miss Johnson, 
who was doing the dresses, sent me up to the attic to fetch 
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some fairies' wings. 1 flew upstairs and as I ran I thought I 
heard someone behind me. I never looked round but dashed 
straight into the attic and dived into a huge trunk in the far 
comer which is full of dressing-up things. 1 searched wildly 
for the fairies’ wings. They were under everything, of course, 
and I didn't even stay to tidy up. f ran back to the door, my 
arms full of wings. It was shut and would not open. I had to 
put down my load and take both hands to it. 1 pulled and 
pushed, and shook the door, and banged against it. The 
handle turned easily, but it was fast — as if it had been locked. 
I had heard it bang when 1 was head down in the trunk. But 
how could it lock itself? I had not time to think of anything 
except “i'll be late again!” and I continued to rattle furilely 
at the door. Then I rushed over to the window, it was 
festooned with cobwebs and bolted on the inside. It would 
take time to open — and I wasted more time shouting for 
someone to come and open the door. But no one came, and 
at last I realized it was hopeless. I went and wrestled with the 
window. It opened, and I got out of it on to a sloping bit of 
roof. If I had been less agitated about the rehearsal I would 
have enjoyed it. The slates were warm in the sun and I could 
see for miles round, and there was old Bates the school 
gardener staking peas far below roe. But 1 had no time to 
enjoy the view. I searched wildly round, and saw that, by 
letting myself down a drain pipe, I could drop on to a 
window sill. Fortunately I enjoy climbing, and had on my 
gym shoes as there is a lot of jumping about in Puck’s part. 
Lucky this hasn't happened to Louisa, I thought. She 
trembles if you take her near a height, and hates climbing. 

1 got safely in through the window of an empty bedroom, 
dashed downstairs, and shot breathlessly into the Hall. It 
was just as 1 feared. The rehearsal was in full swing. Jane— 
jam:— was saying: “i’ll put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes,” and not just reading it off the book, but 
really acting it. Her black eyes shone, she was word perfect, 
and she must have listened to everything' Miss James taught 
me to do, for she was doing it. For an instant I stood, 
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spellbound. Then I rushed forward to Miss James, who was 
standing just in front of me, and not until 1 had seized her by 
the arm did I realize that the Head was standing beside her, 
attending a rehearsal for the first time. It was too late to stop 
myself % 

“Miss James!” I shouted, “I — 

“Pamela!” said Miss James, “This is intolerable! You 
arrive twenty minutes late: you interrupt the rehearsal: 
you ” 

At this moment the door was flung open and old Bates 
stumbled into the room, panting, his face purple with 
agitation and alarm. 

“Madam,” he said to the Head, “there’s one of the young 
ladies climbing on the roof, right up among the towers!” 

The Head looked at me. I had not realized it, but the roof 
had come off on me a lot, and I was black all over. 

“Pamela, have you been on the roof?” she said. 

“Miss J, was in an awful bate when you weren’t there at the 
beginning of the rehearsal," said Louisa hours later. We had 
squashed, ourselves into the boot cupboard for privacy, and 
were discussing the miserable situation surrounded by piles 
of muddy shoes. “Then Jane bounced up and offered. I’ll 
do Puck till Pam turns up,’ she said, and— well, you know 
how she did it” 

“I don’t Tell me.” 

“As well as if she’d been rehearsing it for weeks. Of course 
the. others all say she’s — marvellous.” 

“Say she’s better than me you mean.” 

“Well, that’s what they say. Oh, Pam, what did the Head 
say to youf’ 

“All the usual stuff about being disobedient unreliable, 
selfish, discourteous— oh, all the usual things. But she said 
she would not .haw taken my part away if I had not broken 
all .rules by climbing on the roof.” 

"But didn’t you tell her—?” ■ 

“Of co urse I told her die attic door had been locked and it 
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was the only way to get to the rehearsal. She took me straight 
up to the attic and the door wasn’t locked. ‘I don’t think,’ 
she said, ‘that it is likely that someone came and locked this 
door at two o’clock this afternoon, and unlocked it half an 
hour later.’ Of course she didn’t believe a word 1 said,” ' 

“Oh, Pam, do you think- — T’ 

“I don’t think, I know that Jane ran upstairs after me, 
locked me in on purpose so that I’d miss the rehearsal, and 
sneaked upstairs and unlocked the door again while the Head 
was jawing me,” I shrieked, rushing out of the boot cupboard 
because, in my helpless fury, I could not bear even Louisa. 

The queer thing was that after this the others began talking 
to me. Not Jane. She still sneered whenever I opened my 
mouth and jeered at every word I said. But even her friends 
stopped shrieking, “Ask your Mum” at me, and got quite 
friendly when Jane was not looking. But I was so miserable 
about losing Fuck’s part, and so furious that Jane was doing 
it, and so sick of hearing Jane’s friends saying: "Jane you’re 
marvellous as Puck,” that nothing cheered me up. It suddenly 
became the thing to get through the attic window on to the 
roof, and small parties of two or three used to sneak out at 
night, sit shivering on the roof, and sometimes they looked 
at the drain pipe I’d slipped down and said: “Oh Pam, how 
did you dare?” No one got caught, because we were careful 
never to go till it was getting dark. One night we dragged 
Louisa out, with a cake she had got for her birthday, and ate 
it under the stars. Louisa said she kept her eyes tight shut the 
whole time in case she got dizzy, and she giggled so much I 
was terrified we would be heard. Jane sneered, of course, 
next morning about people behaving like babies. 

"You’d come too, only you’re afraid,” said Louisa, who 
was very cock-a-hoop over having plucked up enough 
courage, 

“Who says I’m afraid—of anything?” said Jane. 

"I do. You daren’t go on the roof because you're afraid. 
Custard!” said Louisa. 

t All Jane’s friends, of course, echoed round, saying, 
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To sneak out at night became the thing to do. 


“Jane’s not afraid of anything,” but I said: “It’s a dare!” 

Of course once it was a dare come what may Jane had got 
to do it. 

The whole thing was very carefully planned. Jane was 
dared to go out on the roof, by herself, at night. It was no use 
the girls in her room seeing her off, and her coming back 
half an hour later and saying she had been. There had got 
to be a witness. I was chosen to be the witness. Jane and 1 
slept in different rooms. It was arranged that I was to go out 
on to the roof at dusk, and the minute it got dark Jane was to 
follow. Once she had met me, the dare was over. Immediately 
I knew I was going to be the witness I had my idea, but I did 
not say anything about it, even to Louisa. Perhaps I was a bit 
ashamed of it even then. But I hated Jane a lot. She had taken 
my part by a foul trick. She had spoiled my first term. And I 
knew that, whatever she said, ah© was afraid of the dark. 
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It is not easy to conceal a sheet about one’s person when 
one shares a room with three girls. But in the excitement of 
arranging a life-like dummy in my bed I managed to cram 
one under my dressing gown, and whisked .quickly out of 
the room and upstairs to the attic. The attic window opened 
on to a gently sloping roof, and about eight feet below it was 
a narrow passage, covered with tarred roofing felt, with 
another wall of steeply sloping roof rising sharply up from the 
other side of it. At one end of this passage was the drain pipe 
I’d slid down. At the other end was a drop to the school 
quadrangle, far far below. I established myself at the end of 
the passage over the drain pipe, and I lay fiat on the ground 
with the sheet beside me. It began to get dark. For what 
seemed a very long time nothing happened. I began to think 
Jane was not coming after all. I wondered whether if next day 
she just said it was silly, she wasn’t going to waste her time 
fooling about on a roof. Would she get away with it? I did 
not think she would. Then I heard a sound. The attic window 
opened. Nothing more happened for some time. “She’s 
funked it after all,” I thought. But she hadn’t. I saw a figure 
get slowly out of the window, and sit for a minute on the sill. 
Then it slid down the roof, and stood on the passage looking 
round. 

This was the moment I had been waiting for. I rose 
suddenly, holding the sheet in front of me as high as my eyes. 
Behind it I began to move stealthily towards Jane. I had 
wanted to give Jane the fright of her life. I succeeded. She 
did not scream. But I could feel her fear from where I was. 
She did not run away. But, with her eyes riveted on me, she 
began backing slowly down the passage. For an instant I did 
not take in what was happening. Then I tried to shout 
“It’s only me I” but my throat had dried up and only a rasping 
sound came out, and Jane continued to bade, rather faster, 
down the passage. I was thecae who screamed as, still look- 
■ ing straight at me, she stepped backwards over the edge of 
the roof. 

I cannot believe that, however long I Uve, I will ever have a 
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I tried to shout, “It's only me /” but my throat had dried up. 

worse moment than the one in which I flung myself down on 
the edge of the roof and looked over. I knew what I would 
see. A crumpled heap that had been Jane lying far below me, 
a tiny, still spot in the big empty courtyard. Actually I saw 
nothing. It was too dark. But I was screaming; “Jane, Jane,” 
over and over again, and a wild thought of flinging myself 
after her was tearing through my brain as I lay there, clutch- 
ing the edge of the roof, straining my head over the edge to 
see. Then I began to hear a voice, saying: “Do shut up.” It 
was like Jane’s voice. I trembled and my teeth chattered. But 
I heard it again. “Pam, I’m here.” it was Jane’s voice, I 
believe I screamed Jane’s name again. I had the ghastly 
feeling of being in a nightmare not able to wake up. “Stop 
screaming, idiot, someone wffl hear you!” said the voice. I 
suddenly began to recover. If Jane was all right— if only Jane 
was all right “Where are you?” I quavered. * . 
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"‘Here on a sort of shelf just below you. It isn’t your 
fault I'm not a squashed fly on the quadrangle. All right, 
don't start howling again " 

“I'm only trying to think of a way to get you up.” 

“Think it to yourself then.” 

“I've got a sheet. I could let it down to you.” 

“Do you think I'd trust myself to the end of a sheet with 
you to pull me up? I’m afraid to move a linger as it is.” 

“If I made a rope out of the sheet and tied one end to 
something . . . ?” 

Even as I spoke I knew I had not the least idea how to 
make a sheet into a rope and that there was nothing to which 
to tie it Jane did not answer. I sat, staring into the dark, 
wildly wondering what to do, when suddenly, like a miracle, 
the moon rode out from behind a cloud. The roofs and the 
sky were illuminated with bright light. I hung over the edge of 
the roof and looked down. There was Jane, only about six 
feet below me, crouched on a narrow stone shelf which ran 
under the overhanging roof. I could see where she had stepped 
on an unsupported half foot of tarred felt which ran out 
beyond the edge of the passage. It had broken under her and 
she had fallen, not clear down to the flagged court below, but 
only the short drop to the narrow precarious ledge on which 
she now lay huddled. I could see more. I could see that the 
ledge ran along under the attic roof for about ten yards and 
then joined one of the little towers from which the school 
takes its name. 

“Jane, Jane, it’s all right- — ” 

“Don’t shout” 

“You cto get along to your right,” I whispered. “Edge 
along. It’s not far, and you’ll come out on a solid bit at the 
bottom of one of the towers.” 

But all my explanations and urgings were in vain. Jane 
said she could not move, 

“Wait,” I said. “I’m coming.” 

I kicked off my dressing gown and slippers. Pyjamas and 
.bare feet are ideal for climbing. I crept up one roof and down * 
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and fallen ? Would the moon ever come out again ? It might 
be hours before it did. Could I go on in the dark? It would 
have been, madness to try. With dry mouth, icy hands and 
feet, and throbbing head I waited, it seemed for hours. Then, 
as suddenly as before, the moon came out. But ail around 
her were great ragged clouds. At any moment, it seemed, it 
^ might be dark again. There was no time to lose. I crept along 
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the ledge. 1 could see Jane now, huddled motionless against 
the wall. Was she dead? “I'm coming,’* I kept saying, so as 
not to give her a fright when I did arrive. At last she looked 
up. Her face in the moonlight was drained of all colour. 

“Pam, 1 can’t move. I can’t," she said. 

Now came the hardest part of all. By persuasion, by 
convei salion, by coaxing, after 1 had rubbed her hands warm, 
and gently got her slippers off, I got Jane on to her feel, face 
to the wall, I was in front of her of course, and I had to edge 
along a bit and trust to her to follow. She did. Inch by inch 
vve crept back. The moon still shone. If it had disappeared 
during that awful journey we should have been helpless. At 
last Jane clutched the tower as if she would never let it go. 

J was panting with my whole body, and sweat was running 
into my eyes. Jane was leaning limply against the solid tower, 
hands outstretched. “Now it'll be easy,” I said, it was. Jane 
had regained her nerve. 

“You do look a sight,” she said. “Mind you wash before 
breakfast tomorrow or you'll give the whole show away,” 

The climb back would have been quite stiff by daylight in 
cold blood. But now it seemed nothing. We crawled up faces 
of the roof on our hands and knees and slid down the other 
side. The clouds had disappeared and the moon shone out of 
a clear sky, and a wind got up. 

It was only when we reached the attic that I noticed how 
lame Jane was. Her face was still as white as paper and she 
dragged herself down stairs by the banisters. 

Jane did not appear at breakfast next morning and her 
room mates said she was in the San, 

“And the play tomorrow! It’ll be nothing without Jane,” 
they said. 

After first school I was sent for by the Head. “We must 
haw been seen after aft,” was my first thought. 

“Jane is in the Saa with a badly sprained ankle," the Head 
said quite pleasantly. **$o I’d. like you to play Puck in the 
performance tonaotrow afternoon. There will be a special 
rehearsal this- evening.” Then she said— and I’ve never told ( 
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anyone this., because not even Louisa would believe it- 
“And I’d like to apologize to >ou Pamela. 1 did not believe 
you when you told me you were locked into the attic the day 
you got out on to the roof, Jane has now told me she locked 
you in. She wanted you to know she did it ” 

“I did know.” 

“You can't have known. You sm sh :/! Ymfre ioo? in » 
rather under the weather too, Pamela. We don't want t u;l, 
our Pucks m the San! Go to bed e.uh. and tell Mi^ James 
I’m letting you off evening school,” 

I did not enjoy playing Puck as much as 1 had expected, 
though afterwards they all said J wav marvellous, Jane was m 
the San till the end of term and was only allowed one visits u 
on the last day. She chose me. She was still looking awfully 
pale. She did not say much. 

“I didn’t tell the others about that- -night," 1 said alter 

a bit. 

“Oh good. But I knew you wouldn’t " 

“I didn’t bring you any flowers. I suppose I ought to have. 
You in the San and ail.” 

“Don’t be daft, Know-All Price,” said Jane, 

“Don’t call me that,” 

‘Til call you Puck from now on," said lane, and grinned, 
I knew I was going to enjoy next term —because of Jane. 
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T he county of Sutherland is composed for the greater part 
of moor, bog, and water. Trees are a rarity; birch and 
pine scatter the moors singly or in small groups. Outcrops of 
rock, often weathered to strange shapes are strewn over the 
landscape. When a storm is approaching, or in the half-light, 
the effect of this boulder-strewn landscape is eerie and to 
some people even frightening. 

After twenty years as a teacher in one of the Home Counties 
my Aunt Miriam, with whom I lived, decided to give up her 
career and return to her native Scotland, Her original plan 
had been to buy a small house near Inverness, where she had 
lived as a girl, but on hearing of a croft for sale at a moderate 
price in a particularly remote and barren part of Sutherland 
her pioneering spirit got the better of her and she bought 
the place. 

, "The croft possessed no conveniences, ancient or modern. „ 
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Lighting was by paraffin lamps. Water had to be carried in 
buckets from a stream. There was, of course, no telephone. 
To get medical aid entailed a journey on foot or bv trap to the 
nearest clachan^ or village, some nine miles away, to put 
through a call to a township, for no doctor or nuise lived in 
the clachan. A path, little better than a sheep-track, wound 
from our door over the moors. . . . During winter, stretches 
of this road would be covered in deep snowdrifts making 
travel along it impossible for weeks at a time. In late autumn 
we would get in a good supply of stores to tide us over the 
bad patches when we were snowbound. . . . 

Our days began to run to a pattern of rising, tending the 
animals, breakfast, my lessons —l was ten when I went to 
live in the croft — carrying in the day’s supply of water, 
cooking, walks over the magnificent countryside during 
summer, a trip to the clachan once a fortnight to collect 
provisions in the small pony trap we had bought, and in the 
evenings strumming on the piano and reading. When I first 
came to these wild parts there was one thing that impressed 
itself most forcibly on my consciousness, and which still 
remains my most potent memory of them. That was the 
silence. It was a permanent, living silence. Thunder, driving 
rain, and keening winds were sounds which seemed to ema- 
nate from it and fade back into it. Sometimes, particularly 
on a hot summer’s day, it could be sensed in its profundity 
for the space of a few seconds, unbroken by so much as a 
crepitation or stirring of wind. At other moments the sudden 
bark of a deer or cry of a whaup (curlew) only served to 
emphasize its depth. It was a vast, unseen but ever-present 
reality. 

When walking in the high hills we generally went together 
and carried a compass in case we lost our bearings should a 
mist suddenly descend. Here, sometimes growing a few inches 
below the snowline, we were occasionally fortunate in finding 
flowers of the higher altitudes, such as moss campion, saxi- 
fraga cernua, and mountain aven. These rare finds we admired 
but never picked. . 
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1 ‘ ' * ‘ 1 stealth up here if one wanted 
1 ’ ‘ ” ‘ ! U ‘ L " *^ cr v ^ich grazed these high 

H ’ ’t. ,1, * ! i e lull. viands nut in my memory, 

v ’ »' • itum Aunt Miriam, I had 

' ' ** a > • s" iff* ut <■ hen .done. But it was mid- 

’ ‘ ’’ '* I '!■ i-'\ tr.i .duu-nt blue, larks sang into 

' ' r m!» r ' \ mountain hare gave 

‘J 1 ‘ ,l *"* f ^ > i J i"'d then, continued with its feeding. 

*’'* * * (*■’!! *! t t v nr >»tisdn tro.tk of a ptarmigan— ~ 

! 1 5 ‘ “ ‘ P' I hr d.4j . use every indication of being a 
V ** 5 1 * ■■ i-, ' tor to ’wrung wild hie i had left Strath na 
s* ,■% \\ 1 1 »iS the Hiser SctLut ami was climbing in the 
di-r •) 'i tot Min<r f he a/urc loch, Gorm Loch Mor 
a > ; n , ado! m t » jrhs , 1a> to m> right, Stopping a moment to 
s,«isr\ thr Miuntrvsid? Wow me, 1 stw to my annoyance 
Jhv. I a as t<mg toltoued h> mir slog, Ben. We had had Ben 
«!*«.«• he v,as a pj.p 4 wltow mongrel pup. He stood low on 
?t»f ground, had t!op cars and was barrcl-chested. But in 
%pstc of a somewhat ungainly build he was fleet of foot. 
Ik had attempted to follow me when I left the croft but I had 
ordered hmt homr ami walked forward, unrelenting. A dog 
i * « troubles Mfte companion when one is wanting to observe 
wild life for st chases m 4 scares every creature away. I waited 
f of the miswicant to catch me up. He encircled me and went 
m ahead, his nose to the ground, m the guilty fashion of a 
deg who » fully aware that he has disobeyed orders, I called 
I tm to me sharply and fixed a leather belt 1 had been wearing 
kihhkI tun neck, ih% activities curtailed somewhat, we 
titmtimiudi upward*.. 

Um few* after flea had made ha unwelcome appearance 
be started to strain hard an the improvised lead, I managed 
to fttll him up j« in time, Leas than a foot from him I saw to 
mg muptm m& delight a nest of young ptarmigan. It was 
* not * mm in the usual amtmg of the word, for the birds 
ity la € sfc*ik>w hollow of the ground. Thar sandy and grey 
plWitp. and* them almost indistinguishable from the stir- 
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rounding earth and stones. Ha\ mg dragged the excited Ben 
over to a rock and fastened him to a convenient projection, 

I returned to the birds. It was the first — and last — time I 
discovered ptarmigan nestlings. Disregarding Aunt’s instruc- 
tions on no account to touch nestlings, let alone remove one, 

I extracted a handkerchief from a sleeve and kneeling down, 
inserted a hand among the warm, apparently fearless brood of 
seven. Carefully I lifted one out and placed it on the hand- 
kerchief, tying the square of linen in such a way that only the 
tiny head and tail were visible. To make doubly sure that it 
did not escape or weary itself with trying to do so, I tied a 
wide piece of grass round the middle of the little bundle to 
keep the wings tight to its sides. Then I went back for the 
yapping Ben. In the distance I had spotted a herd of hinds 
with their calves but his yapping had caused them to move 
out of sight. I decided to make for home. Walking along a 
narrow corrie, the lead in one hand and the ptarmigan in the 
other, I began to wonder, my conscience pricking me 
considerably by now, whether to tell Aunt that I had just 
happened upon the bird lying by itself, A truthf ul account of 
how I had come by it would, I know, earn me a severe 
reprimand. 

A change had come over the sky since I had last taken note 
of it; the blue was not so intense and thin, vaporous clouds 
were forming. Down a cleft of the corrie blew a long streamer 
of mist. The sight of it made me double my pace. I remembered 
then that I had come without a compass as I had not planned 
when setting out to go so high or so far. More and more 
clouds were forming in the sky and puffs of mist, less vapor- 
ous now, blew with increasing frequency into the corrie. 
There was always the possibility that a mist would disperse 
as suddenly as it had come; on the other hand, it was 
equally possible for it to last hours or even days. I started to 
run, not as yet from any sense of panic, but because I realized 
it was imperative to reach the end of the corrie quickly and * 
get a good view of my bearings. I was about five miles from 
home, high up in the hills. But it is not mileage that m%kes 
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foi distance and remoteness m the-e parts, it is the rough 
going, the variability of the weathei conditions, and the 
danger of hogs and expouue. Besides the compass, we also 
took with us when walking in the hills ajeiseyand windproof 
jacket each to otn iate the risk of exposure should the weather 
I urn cold, and we kept in rescue a sandwich and bar of 
chocolate. All these things t had neglected to bring, and I 
began to hope' feuenlfy that the lloating veils of mist would 
prove a false alarm. 1 stood on the open hillside and noted the 
River Skinsdale far off in the valley below, the croft to the 
right, and a great boulder l>ing at the bottom of the hill 
which 1 would have to make sure of passing on my left, from 
there beating steadily in a southerly direction, avoiding three 
large areas of bogland. There was no path to follow. As I 
started down the hill, keeping my eyes on the boulder— my 
immediate destination— and trying at the same time to avoid 
rocks and loose scree, the mist swept over the brow of the 
hill and enveloped me, blotting out every landmark and 
object excepting those within a few feet. 

These mountain mists are as dense as a London pea-souper, 
but unlike the latter’s dirty yellow colouring are as white as 
intangible cottonwool. If caught in one and uncertain of one’s 
bearings, by far the best plan is to take what shelter one can 
find, puli on sweater and windjacket, and stick it out, telling 
oneself that one still has a bar of chocolate and a sandwich 
to ward off the pangs of hunger. The situation can be 
accepted calmly under these conditions. Apart from getting 
chilled and a little hungry and thirsty the hill-walker should 
be none the worse for his experience. But if one has been 
foolhardy enough to come without the minimum necessities 
for hill walking, as I had that day, a mist can be a very real 
danger, I was clad in & cotton dress, had no extra clothing to 
put on, and had eaten all the sandwiches. Stumbling and 
tripping down the hill, I managed by some miracle to reach 
my first objective, the boulder. Here I halted and reviewed the 
situation. Should I remain where I was on safe ground while 
the, mist lasted, and ran the risk of exposure should it fail to 
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lift for some houi % or dtould 1 continue forward and thereby 
run the equal risk effusing my sense of direction and stepping 
into a bog? I decided to go on. 

Putting the ptarmigan into a pocket, I started off due south. 
Ben walked slowly at my side. 1 kept a firm grip on the lead 
and felt ■very thankful that he had had the temerity to follow 
me; his company was now most welcome. Various thoughts 
struck me uncomfortably us 1 picked my way forward, one of 
which was that, should the mist continue so dense, it would be 
quite possible to pass the a oil within a few yards and 
remain unaware of having done so. I held out my free arm 
and was just able to see the tips of my fingers ; beyond them 
all was covered as though by a white blanket. I began to feel 
very cold and tired, but the tiredness was almost certainly 
due to fear allied with having to concentrate continuously 
in order to keep going on what I hoped was a southerly 
course. £ had been feeling quite fresh in the corrie. I strove 
hard to keep calm and not panic, though if I relaxed the 
hold on myself a moment, fear welled up and vitiated mental 
and bodily energy. 

Time as reckoned by man in minutes and hours began to 
lose meaning and I found it increasingly difficult to calculate 
even approximately how long 1 had been, walking since the 
mist descended, and how far 1 had come — half a mile, two 
miles? I had no idea. Telling myself that it was necessary to 
keep my circulation going, I started to run. Ben dragged back 
on the lead. There was a squelch as I stepped up to my ankles 
in bog. During the ensuing seconds, after I had hastily stepped 
out again, I lost every vestige of a sense of direction. North, 
south, east or west, I was quite ignorant in which direction I 
faced. What little common sense I had left told me to stay on 
the relatively stable piece of ground on to which I had stepped 
back, and sit there until the mist lifted, exposure now being 
* the lesser danger. Yet I felt I could not bear to remain much 
longer in this spot surrounded by invisible quagmires. 

On walks with Ben I would often call “Home!” to him 
when the time came to retrace my steps, so that he would 
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know I was returning. Now I spoke this word to him and 
trusted he would ha\e the initiative to take upon himself the 
task of leading us back to the croft. For what seemed ages he 
continued to sit without making a move. 

- “Home!” I repeated urgently. 

At last he got up and with no sign of hurry began to walk 
forward; I followed, clinging to the lead as a drowning 



“ Home!” I repeated urgently. 


person might cling to a length of driftwood. We continued to 
walk forwards at a slow pace. As the damp grasses flicked 
round my ankles I expected at any moment to sink into a 
morass. We reached firmer ground, where the grass grew 
shorter and more wiry, and I began to breathe more easily. * 
Ben meandered round rocks, sometimes turning right, some- 
times left, in a most haphazard manner, until in desperation I 
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was on the point of taking over leadership again. But I 
stopped mjseif ftom doing so ; he had got us out of the bog- 
land, now let him get us home, I told myself. Though we 
seemed to be circling badly 1 came to lose all feelings of 
anxiety as { placed the responsibility of a safe homecoming on 
Ben’s shoulders Our walk through the mist began to have a 
dreamlike, unending quality. The i eat portions of Ben’s 
anatomy were visible to me. his forequarters and head faded 
into the mist. Presently a dim sense of recognition possessed 
me although 1 could still see only Ben’s nether regions and a 
few feet of grass. Then my left hand touched stone —a wall — 
and turning my head I could just see a faint light shining from 
behind a window. Still leading, Ben walked through the open 
door of the croft. We were home, yet strangely, 1 had no great 
feeling of relief. That was fell by Aunt Miriam who, since the 
mist had enveloped the countryside, had sat in the croft 
acutely anxious, knowing that it would be quite useless to go 
and look for me. 

As I sat in the glow of the lamplight spooning up hot soup 
and clad in dressing-gown and slippers I suddenly remembered 
the ptarmigan. I had taken off my dress and hung it up in the 
cupboard, forgetful of the wee bird. He proved to be a hardy 
specimen and was still very much alive. Unwrapping him 
from the handkerchief I administered a few drops of warm 
milk and put him into a cage. Owing to the circumstances of 
my homecoming my crime in removing hint from the nest 
was hardly commented upon by Aunt. 

This young bird, which I named Jim, was successfully 
reared. Every three hours during the day he received a small 
quantity of heather shoots and chopped fresh berries. 
Ptarmigan are almost exclusively vegetarian. In the evenings 
he was let out of his cage and Sew about the parlour. He 
developed into a fine bird with a bright red comb over his 
eyes. When he was old enough to fly he was released. 

As I was of a somewhat superstitious nature in those days, 
Ben’s feat of homefinding in the mist began to appear to me 
to retrospect as an act imbued with an almost occult signific- 
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ance. It was the only time he had followed me against orders 
and it so happened that this was the only occasion I had got 
well and truly Jost. Aunt Miriam, too, was much impressed 
with his prowess, but she i ejected my suggestion that he had 
hurried after me in the role of a self-constituted guardian, 
having had a pi emonition that I would run into danger while 
out on the walk. 

Whether Ben possessed psychic powers or not he certainly 
possessed great intelligence and a better knowledge of the 
lulls than we did. Of the dogs I have owned since, none has 
had such charactei as he nor been endowed with such 
tremendous energy. 
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Julie wins her Wings 

A. TV SOX 

J une graham galloped her hot sc Starlight, through the 
Australian Bush, The slight breeze rutiled hot short fair 
hair, cooling her in her long ride. 

“Whoa, boy, steady,” she whispered in his ear. She slowed 
hint down to a trot as they neared the river which broadened 
out ahead. The river was higher than normal as there had 
been many storms in tiie Blue Mountains farther north. Julie 
glanced behind her. Her mother, father, sister and Black 
George, their aboriginal cattle drover, were coming up 
behind. 

The Graham family had left their comfortable homestead, 
and were off to spend a few days at their weekend holiday 
camp on the farther side of the river. 

► “Come on, boy, we can cross here.” 

Julie nudged Starlight into the waters, keeping him to the 
ford. The swirling river looked fiercer than it actually was. 
Th# water level came only to her ankles. Starlight did not like , 
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this one bit. He splashed around, swinging his head violently 
from side to side. When they were almost halfway across, he 
reared at the sight of the eddies, almost throwing off his 
rider. Julie hefd on tightly, desperately trying to keep to the 
ford. Starlight snorted and breathed quickly. His eyes were 
staring. Despite Julie's efforts, he broke away from the 
shallower waters, turning downstream. 

“Come back, Starlight, come back. You'll drown.” 

Her horse began to panic in water which now reached half- 
way up his neck. He refused to face the oncoming eddies, 
struggling out of his depth, and trying to throw her. 

“Help, father! Help!” 

Her father and Black George galloped along the river bank. 

“Hang on, Julie,” shouted her father. 

He spurred his horse into the water. He reached Starlight 
and grasped his reins. Black George gripped the other side. 
Between the two larger horses. Starlight was forced to turn. 

“You be all right now. You be all right,” comforted Black 
George. 

The three horses struggled up the bank on to dry land. 
Mrs. Graham raced to meet them and jumped from her horse. 

“Julie, Julie, are you hurt ?” she said, hugging her daughter 
tightly without a thought for her own clothes which were 
getting wet. 

“No, I’m fine,” said Julie, trying to be brave, though she 
was still nervous from her frightening experience. 

“What happened?” asked her father, “Was it too deep?” 

“No, it only came up to my knees, but Starlight was 
frightened.” 

“Me go see him river how deep.” 

“Good, and see how strong the current is,” her father 
answered, 

“Will my horse be frightened, mummy?” asked Catherine, 
Julie’s ten-year-old sister, , 

“Of course not, dear. You’ll be ail right as long as you do 
as you are told.” 

They re-mounted and rode back to the ford. Julie couldn’t 
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help feeling rut hei a fool Most weekends they went to the 
camp where her father kept his glider, as the launching site 
there was better than that at the homestead. Julie liked 
gliding and was certain she could fly, for hei father, who had 
been in the Royal Australian Air Foice in England during the 
war, had taught hei. He iwed to -at beside her with his hands 
and feet oti the controls while she Hew the glidei , She never 
had an accident, but he refused to let hei lly solo. “Wait till 
you grow up and become moie reliable," he would say. 

Julie had ti icd eser so haul to be “reliable,'’ but each time 
she dropped a saucer or stumbled met something, she sensed 
her father Heating her like a little girl. Besides, she w'as over 
fourteen, old enough to have a gliding licence in Australia. 
She had not made any mistakes since they were last gliding, 
but just as she thought she was building up her father’s 
confidence in her, she had to look silly by almost being 
drowned. 

Back at the ford, Black George was soon across and 
shouted from the far bank: “Water him no ver’ deep. But 
river him move fast.” 

Mr. Graham wheeled his horse to Catherine’s pony. He 
lifted his youngest daughter on to his own horse in front of 
him and taking hold of the pony’s reins, led it into the water. 
The pony struggled a little but, under the tight rein, behaved 
itself and forded the river successfully. 

Julie was tempted to cross again, but realized that if 
Starlight bolted, her Father would be furious and would con- 
tinue to treat her like a little girl. Instead, she reluctantly 
allowed her reins to be taken by Black George who had re- 
crossed to help them. Even Mrs. Graham rode up behind, 
watching her daughter carefully. 

They trotted up the grassy slope on to a plain which had 
once been an airstrip, and galloped to the shed where they 
*. housed the glider. They slid off their saddles and kit, leaving 
the horses free to graze. Soon they had the camp laid, with 
the billy-cans bubbling and chickens turning on the spit over 
the<camp fire. Julie’s spare shorts md blankets were her only 
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Ml not packed in waterproof bags. She had to borrow some 
clothes from her mother while hers were strung out to dry. 
They were obviously too big and though her father made no 
comment, she Felt like a child in his eyes. 

' After the fine lunch, Julie forgot her grievance. By now, her 
spare clothes had dried. They were clean because the river 
was clear, but they had the appeal ance of being ruffled and 
un-ironed. This pleased Julie, for although she loved to look 
pretty, she felt, with the wind in her hair, more lugged, more 
grown-up, like the cattle drove! s at their farm. 

' They pushed the glider from the shed. Everyone, including 
little Catherine, helped. It was a Slingsby sailplane, silver in 
colour, a side-by-side two-seater, made in England. Julie 
pushed hard on her strut, hoping her father would notice how 
keen she was. 

Neither her mother nor Black George liked gliding. Mrs. 
Graham preferred to sit in the fiesh air and sew, though she 
did not mind driving the winch. The winch was needed for 
launching the glider. It was simply a revolving drum on 
which cable is wound, the drum being rotated by a small 
engine. When the end of the cable is attached to the distant 
glider and the winch started up, it will wind up the cable with 
great speed, thus pulling the glider so fast towards itself that 
the glider reaches flying speed. There was a quarter of a mile 
of cable on the Graham’s winch. At the first signal from the 
person in the glider Mrs. Graham would start the winch 
working very slowly to draw the cable tight. At the second 
signal, when there was no chance of a violent snatch, she 
would increase the cable’s speed until the glider was tearing 
down the runway and had taken off, soon after which the 
glider would release the cable. Black George had never been 
in the glider, and did not at all like the idea. To every 
invitation he would answer: “Hot sun Mm bum bad!” 

Mr. Graham, with his wife, drove the winch (which was 
mounted on wheels like a lorry) to the edge of the plain, or 
rather plateau, for some fifty yards on, it dropped away in a 
f precipitous cliff. Pulling from this point gave the place 
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belter simi-oft HLk k Geniev teamed up the two largest 
horws, Listened the wue v.ible to the joke between them, and 
with Mr. Graham pulled U to the wailing sailplane. 

“In you go, C atheimc," said hei father. 

Catherine climbed m beside hint Though she was sitting 
on a cushion, only her dark curly haul showed user the side 
of the open cockpit. Black George lilted the wing-tip and held 
it level 

“Remember, Julie, one arm toi ' 1 ake 1 p Stack,’ both arms 
for ‘All Out’.’’ 

Julie clenched her teeth She had signalled dozens of times 
and still her father told her the simplest of things She took 
two large table-tennis shaped bats, and swung one m a wide 
arc at her side. Away in the distance, the winch started. The 
cable tightened. 

“AH Out!” shouted Mr. Graham. 

Julie swung both bats. The glider slid along the ground, 
pining speed. Suddenly, like a huge kite it left the ground, 
climbed to its height and dropped the invisible cable, 
recognizable only by the little marker parachute at the end. 
Black George galloped to retrieve it. 

Julie walked to the far edge of the plain, opposite to the 
winch, where she knew her father would land. The glider flew 
over the winch and turned along the ridge. The easterly wind, 
blowing against the cliff face was deflected upwards, keeping 
the glider airborne. Even though it had no engine, it could 
fly back and forth along the ridge as long as the easterly wind 
held. Julie settled down for a long wait. 

The sun glared from out of the summer sky. The grassy 
ridge, surrounded on three sides by the broad meandering 
river, stood above the Queensland Bush which stretched out 
in aH directions, 'Only the Blue Mountains ridged the far 
western horizon. The scenery gave the impression that 
* Australia was a vast country, Julie’s thoughts turned to 
gliding. What fun it would be to iy in the Blue Mountains. 
In the stronger up-currents she could gain height— soar like 
a bird, then glide away, then soar, then glide and soar. The 
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Australian gliding championships v, ould be held m Brisbane 
next yeai. Julie still longed to go If she was successful, she 
could tiavel further afield, to New South Wales and Victoria, 
even New Zealand, South America 01 England. But the man 
she loved most, her father, still stood m her way. 

Her dreams weie interrupted by Black George. He un- 
hooked the cable and left it ready for the next launch. Black 



At her signal the towing cable slowly tightened. 


George was said to be the finest horseman in Queensland. On 
their ranch he did the work of ten men. Though he was sc 
tough he was a kind man. He always had something interesting 
to show Julie, such as how to track baby kangaroos or rescue 
lost koala bears. 

“Do you think father should let me fly alone?” she asked 
# “Flying to me is what riding is to you.” * 
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“You no fly now, weather him bad." 

“But it is a beautiful day. 7 here isn’t a cloud m the shy.” 

“Bad weather him tome soon. Him plenty mad. Black 
George know.’’ 

7 he glider ended the plain, crossed the river and with 
airbrakes out descended slowly to touch down about twenty 
yards fiorn Julie Black George fitud the cable. She had not 
time to ash him what he meant about the weather, but soon 
forgot the me uU at. putting it down to Black Gem go’s fear of 
flying 

She climbed into the cockpit. Uci lather helped to strap 
her in, and men this attention made her feel frustrated She 
could strap herself in' 

“Take up slack,” shouted her father, . . all out'” 

He sat back with his hands and feet off the controls, but 
he continually gave instructions. The glider slid along the 
ground. 

“Stick slightly hack,” he said. “Climb gently to a safe 
height. Keep the wings level. Stick tight back now. No more 
than sixty-five knots. Stick forward. Level out. Release cable. 
Keep straight ahead.” 

The instructions were calm and family, but boring. Under 
them Julie flew back and forth along the ridge; then did a 
wide circuit and a perfect touchdown, clear of little Cathy. 

“Father,” asked Julie, “would you mind this time if you 
let me fly without prompting me? I’m sure I can. If I do the 
wrong thing you can take the controls.” 

Her father laughed, but got ready to snatch the controls. 
The cable tightened, and Julie took off smoothly. She climbed 
at the right speed, levelled off, released the cable and flew 
back and forth in the up currents. For twenty minutes she 
stayed airborne. 

“JLet me see if you can land now.” 

Julie circled the plain, gradually losing height, swung 
across the broad river, and again touched down m the same 
place. 

tf Well done, Julief I never guessed you could do it.” 
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“You never let me show you before,” thought Julie, but 
now she was feeling quite proud of herself. She had taken a 
big step forward. She might be able to persuade her father to 
let her fly solo before the end of the Christmas holidays. Time 
flew quickly. It was almost tea-lime already. 

“Can I fly on the last circuit and land near the shed?” 

“Not today, Julie,” answered her father. “It’s Cathy’s turn 
now, besides it’s too dangerous and you’re still young.” 

The last part of her father’s sentence stung. She signalled 
off the glider, and walked slowly back to the shed. It seemed 
as though nothing she could do would convince him. 

The glider landed at the shed and was put away. They all * 
gathered at the camp and soon the camp-fire was burning 
again. After tea, the girls changed into prettier dresses. Now 
they could all enjoy a typical Australian Christmas Eve — Kke 
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a summci e\cmm? in I n eland l he} sang folk songs and 
varols iii mind the v> t u *d Sue in the evening sun Black George 
pulled up <t lice .uni planted it light inside the camp. On it 
they hung I heir piesenls to one another. These they would not 
open until the nest nun nine. 

GutdtuiSv the sun went do. o' viiul die moon and stars 
came up. < utheune stil’ul u >,mn I lies had had a long day. 



‘'■Boss him hurt had . . . dead tree hit him.” 


The camp beds were made up, and Julie and Catherine 
snuggled into their warm blankets. 

Soon Julie, half dotting, let her mind wander to the Brisbane 
championships. She dreamed she was soaring along the ridge. 
♦ She was not very heavy, and would have the advantage over 
other competitors. She knew where the up-currents were, and 
as long as the wind was in the right direction, she could glide 
. ah *day. There was no mason why she could not beat the 
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world endurance record. After all, it had been won by a 
fourteen-yeai-old boy last year. 

Excited voices interrupted her dreams. 

“River him'ver’ mad. Him all round, move fast. Kangaroos 
-run, birds fly.” 

“Come with me, Black George.” 

Julie heaid the two men gallop away. She sat up. Her 
mother was out of bed. 

“What’s wrong, mother?” 

“Go back to sleep, dear. The river is a little high, that’s all. 
You’ic quite safe heic. The whole of Queensland will have to 
be flooded before it leaches us.” 

Julie lay back but could not sleep. 1 he wind had sprung up 
and she could hear the swirling river. So Black George had 
been right about the bad weather to come — however had he 
known? Thoughts sped through her mind. She tried to put 
Tthem aside and sleep, but could not. The full moon bathed 
the countiysklo with its pale light. The wind blew stronger, 
almost to gale force. The river swirled as if it was a rapid. 

A lone horse trotted on the plain. Julie could not stay in 
bed longer. She jumped up and put her hushjacket over her 
nightdress before her mother could stop her. Outside they 
found horse and rider. A body was slumped across the horse 
in front of Black George. 

“Boss, him hurt bad. Him cross big river. Dead tree hit 
him. Horse cross river go walk-a-bout in Bush. I catch boss.” 

They lowered Julie’s father to the ground, half conscious. 
He groaned as they moved him to his camp bed. 

“Where are you hurt?” asked the mother. 

The father did not reply, but slumped into unconsciousness. 
Mrs. Graham pulled away part of his tom shirt and felt his 
chest. It was soft, like jelly. Some of the ribs were broken. She 
brushed a tear from her eye and made him as comfortable as 
she could. 

A lump came to Julie’s throat as she remembered the nasty* 
things she had thought about her father just because he was 
too kind. He must not die now. She felt her eyes grow moist. 
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She hit her lip. ran behind the shed and hurst into tears. 

“You no or > . t ry no good.” 

She let Black George lead her to the fire. He rigged a tent 
over Mr. G unhands bed. 

“f go now for (lying doctor.” 

‘Take care of yourself, Black. George," said Mrs. Graham. 

Julie and her mother heaped more logs on the fire. They 
made thick soup, but her father remained unconscious. Ten 
minutes later, Black George tefutned. 

“No cross liter. Him ver’ bad.” 

All night long they stayed up with Mr. Graham. Black 
George frequently tried to cross the river but could not. When 
dawn btoke they were almost worn out. Her father was 
shivering, his face and lips were blue, and his puke had 
almost stopped. Her mother sobbed almost continually. 

“I can cross the river, mother,” said Julie, 

“No, child, it’s too dangerous.” 

“But i can glide right over it." 

Her mother firmly shook her head. But Julie persisted: “It 
may be the only chance to save father. He may die.” Still her 
mother refused, Mr. Graham grew weaker. Julie insisted it 
was the only thing they could do. It might be days before the 
river could be crossed. 

At last her mother agreed, though very reluctantly. They 
pushed the glider out of Its hangar and Mrs. Graham took up 
her place in the winch. Black George took the wing tip, 
Catherine signalled. Julie was not so confident now. The wind 
was very strong and she had not taken-off diagonally from 
the shed before. 

The cable tightened. The glider slid away. Black George 
released the wing tip as late as he could. The opposite wing 
scraped the ground in the slight cross-wind, and the glider 
lurched into the air. 

Julie was badly shaken by the take-off. She missed her 
lather’s comforting words. There was no time to lose. She 
pulled the joystick hard back to climb faster, but forgot the 
sixtyrfive knot limit. The cable broke. Immediately she 
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pushed the nose down and released the dragging line. The 
altimeter read just o\er three hundred feet. It was too low to 
circuit and land. She aimed at the edge of the ridge. For a 
wliile it looked as though the strong wind would hold her 
' back so that she would touch down on the edge and run over 
the top. 

Julie dew on. She was too low to have any alternative. The 
sailplane just cleared the winch. Mrs. Graham sci earned. 

“Julie, Julie, come back!'* 

Julie cleared the edge by ten feet. Immediately, she shot up 
a farther twenty feet, but was still too low to turn. She passed 
through the up-eurrents and began to sink again. She edged 
as close to the cliff face as she dare. Below, the raging river 
tore at the rocks. It would be suicide to ha\e to land there. 

Slowly she began to climb. She was twenty feet above the 
level of the plain when she reached the end of the ridge. She 
'had to turn again. Once out of the up-currents the sailplane 
lost its valuable height. Julie swung towards the menacing 
white rocks. 

“Father, father!” she yelled helplessly. 

But now she had a straight run in front of her. She soared 
above the level of the plain and climbed steadily to five 
hundred feet. Now she could turn comfortably. She gained 
more height until ten miles away, she could see her home- 
stead beyond the Bush. When she could climb no higher she 
turned towards it. 

The sailplane hurtled across the airstrip with the wind 
behind it, Julie hardly noticed the three figures staring up at 
her. Treacherous down-currents on the leeward side of the 
ridge lost her a few valuable feet as she shot through them. 
She could no longer see her homestead. It looked certain that 
she would have to crash-land. 

The swollen river was now two miles broad but the sail- 
plane had sufficient height to dear it. Ahead stretched out tho. 
monotonous Bush. Slightly to one side, buzzards circled with 
motionless wings! Julie headed towards them. She felt some 
lift. Below was a rocky clearing. The sun heated the hard 
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rocks, sending w in: u;r. ' • . 

valuable hunJu’d 'i N - 1 ■ > ‘ 

She sailed towards if Ha h : h i 
started. The Sailplane v., s -, w l 
•wind and gently larded .mu r d •' * 
a large tree. 1 Iini’me oil hi * -** r ■ 


There she quakh time 

t*. 

“Graham Ilona sn a- 

!?oI ;■••• »I) * ‘ 

Graham Homcsk.u! u 

. H> • .-lb r- • 

For ten minutes -.he 

.lUVO-ld. i .* 

“Flying Doctor, puv* your tr.« <n.u ■, 


“My father has had an .wadusf < n K. <\ H • < 
pick hint tip. He hits brol e;i i i* t<f u U t * d. 
the floods.’* 

There was a long pause. 

“Doctor Rogers hits just come it; Vo* ,1 > <-t : i ' * * 

"him up in about half an hour -Stand N m; the- s -v,' * . . • - 
further news. By the way, Mary C hmitun* 

“Merry Christmas,” answered Julie 

She slumped down into a chair. She w,< . dcqw*.iM-. *. r l, 
but pushed herself up again so as not to f.di ndc-p i <‘c t.?o* 
next six hours she anxiously paced the ?W*. tidied i.p. 
cooked a meal, washed ami changes! , not tWmg to sff-sv 
far from the radio, 

“Graham homestead, how do you hear ” 

Julie dropped her embroidery 

“Pass your message.” 

“We’ve picked up your father We’ve sunk him m piaster 
but he’ll be all right. Wc are pretty busy jwi now, but »e’!t 
fly the rest of your people home some time today. By the way, 
your father asked me to pass a message What mti of sad- 
plane would you like for the Brisbane championship* T* 

Julie's legs felt like jelly. 

“A Sky!” she answered softly. 

She switched off the receiver, and slumped on to the teiW 
into a deep sleep dreaming about bet high-peifcwrwswe, 
single-seater sailplane, * 
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T in- sun had already risen and, fiom a cloudless sky, was 
shedding its golden light across the Rhodesian bush and 
forest. Its slanting rays shone upon the roof of the lonely 
farmhouse which Mr. Scton had built with the help of his 
African, labourers, illumined the stretches of cultivated land 
that surrounded it, and cast grotesque shadows from the 
moving forms of cattle which had been released from their 
kraal and, in charge of a herdsman, were on their way to the 
usual grazing-ground. 

Within the house five people were seated at breakfast. At 
one end of the table was Mr. Seton* a tall sunburned man of 
forty-five, with Ms wife opposite him. To his right sat Ms 
daughter Margaret, a fair-haired girl of seventeen, and beside 
her an old school friend who had recently come out from 
England to stay during the dry-season months. The fifth 
member of the party was Mr. Seton’s white assistant, Jackson 

"byname. 

^ Halfway through the meal Mr. Seton referred to his inten- 
tion, as things were slack just then, of taking a week off and 
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getting some shooting at an old camp uf his m the wild and 
little-known country that las to the north of the farm. Mrs. 
Seton and Jackson made no comment, for the> h;ui already 
been consulted in the matter; but Maigaret turned her blue 
"eyes towards her futhu and spol e. 

“Oh, if you're going out into the hush, may Sybil and I 
come with you 1" she a4ed. “l\e ne\er yet been camping 
with you, and I know Sybil is dying tu s v e something of the 
game-animals and limits that she can't see on the farm— 
beyond a few small buck, that s ” 

Mr. Seton laughed “Hut's all eery well, but L shall have 
other things to do besides acting nursemaid to a brace of 
irresponsible young gals!” 

“That's a rotten thing to say !” retorted Margaret indig- 
nantly. “We're not irresponsible, we're practically grown up!” 

Mr. Seton was about to speak again when his wife broke 
m. “Yes, why not, James? They'd enjoy it -do take them with 
you this time.” 

At his wife's plea Mr. Seton pursed his lips. “Well-1-1!” he 
said at length. “They tould come with me, it’s true, though 
I’m none too keen. It will mean taking more carriers for the 
extra kit and food stuffs, and a small tent for them to sleep 
in; they won’t like dossing down in the open as I do. How- 
ever — 

“Then we may T cried Margaret eagerly. 

“All right, J give m!” her father grudgingly agreed. “But 
remember, the distance is twenty-five miles on foot, along 
native paths, so if you both get footsore don’t blame me, nor 
complain about having to live rough when we get there!” 

The morning came for making a start. Previously Mr. 
Seton had covered the distance in a day, but with the girls itx 
mind he planned to stop the first night at a waterhole a little 
more than halfway. Six or seven Africans, under Taka, the 
trustworthy boss-boy, assembled. Loads were apportioned » 
and, with Mr. Seton leading and the girls following, the party 
set out in single file along a winding native path, 

Margaret and Sybil soon learned to adjust their stride to 
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the pace of the others. Both weie sensihlv clad, with none of 
the hot breeches and gaitei x so belt wed by producers of film 
scenarios. They wore shoti skirts, stout shoes, and their 
heads well protected against the vunthing tajs'ui the African 
sun. 

At a steady pace the column threaded its way along the 
narrow track between the endless tanks of trees, here and 
there crossing a \kn or shallow \ alley where the grass had 
already been burned oil by the annual hies Occasional harsh 
calls of pied horn bills and othet buds were heaid, but other- 
wise the bush seemed tenantless ; a disappointment to Sybil 
who had been eagerly expecting constant glimpses of big 
game. Though Watgaret’s superior knowledge had warned 
her of the tact, she did not realize that practically all African 
animals he up during the hotter pait of the day, and only 
emerge from their shady ictreats during the cooler hours near 
dawn and sunset. 

Neither of the girls was sorry when a halt was called for 
the midday rest, as then legs were aching from the un- 
accustomed marching. They wisely said nothing about this, 
however, guessing the retoit they would get from Mr. Seton 
about having begged to come! 

The march continued, and as the sun sank towards the 
west Sybil had her desiie, A huge eland bull, disturbed by the 
intruders, moved off into the trees before their advance; and 
a mile farther a dozen sable antelope were seen grazing in an 
open vieL For a few moments the big black and white 
creatures gazed in surprise at the party before cantering away 
and disappearing from sight. 

The camping spot for the night was reached, and the 
carriers put down their loads. Heedless of possible ants or 
scorpions, Margaret and Sybil flopped down on the ground 
with sighs of relief and surreptitiously slipped off their shoes. 

„ Meanwhile Mr. Seton set the natives to the usual routine of 
making camp. Fires were soon lighted and water fetched 
from the nearby pool Dry grass was cut for sleeping upon, 
the tent which the girls were to occupy erected, and presently 
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Dm m bid hy the tuhimtinv; column, an eland hull mined off. 


a boiling kettle provided them with a welcome cap of tea. 

Ihe sun sank and night came on with the speed of the 
tropics. While the Afi icans cooked and ate their ration of 
coarse porridge round their own fire, Mr. Seton and the girls 
seated themselves on their blanket-rolls and made a good 
meal from some cooked meat brought from the farm, finish- 
ing off with bread and jam and another pot of tea. Beds were 
made up, and at Mr. Scion's suggestion Margaret and Sybil 
turned in early. 

Though sleeping in the open was as novel to Margaret as 
it was to her companion, she dropped off almost at once. 
Sybil, on the other hand, lay awake for some time, conscious 
of her strange surroundings. The scene visible through the * 
open flap of the tent fascinated her. The flickering light of 
the camp-fires shone redly on the surrounding trees, intensify- 
ing the blackness beyond. In the foreground was her host’s 
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!mx<onk'V' b ’me, reared i it Hi-*. M.rri.s. * .and iimvhinga pipe" 
while bevorni him t* i rimmal \ Hue an, .quailed round their 
cooking hie, with thi. ltd Irelu 'learning on their teeth and 
ejebaIN .re tin.) talk 4 in f m tones. 

Overhead a su?a\} at unt.tiiitli.it Mar. diune down; while 
trom the enuiclmu budi i ante a midlev ot stiangc sounds— 
the >ap ot a jackal, the wuul note ot a questing hvena, and 
the shrilling of inreas m the under mwth Onto fiom far 
avsav came a deep boom » a a lion that gave her an uncomfort- 
able thrill; but she saw that Mr. Scion, beyond a casual 
glance in that direction, took no notice, so concluded that 
there was nothing to won) about 
At length Sybil's brown eyes closed, and she knew no more 
until Margate! awakened her with a shake and she realized 
that the sky was lightening and the camp was astir. 

I he following afternoon, as the party descended a slops, 
Mr. Scion pointed towards a line of bright green trees at the 
bottom which matked the course of a stream. “That’s the 
spot where we’re going to spend our week,” he said. “And 
yonder is Mavura's village," he added, indicating the conical 
thatched roofs of a group of some twenty huts a quarter of a 
mile away. “Mavurn knows me well, and is always ready to 
supply labour for bringing m what I may shoot m exchange 
for some of the meat," 

The chosen spot was reached. Loads were set down and 
fires lighted. Both Margaret and Sybil realized that the place 
was attractive. There was plenty of shade yet it was not too 
shut in by trees, and in front the ground sloped down towards 
the stream where a pool dotted with the mauve flowers of 
water-lilies supplied an essential need. 

The freshly-filled kettle was hardly boiling when Mr, Seton 
cried out: “Hullo, here’s the whole village coming to see us.” 
Not the whole village perhaps but a considerable group were 
' to be mm approaching. In front walked the headman 
Mavura, a skinny old man wrapped in a kaross of cat skins. 
He was Mowed by half a dozen villagers carrying spears 
. and casting uneasy glances round them as they approached. 
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Not the whole village perhaps, hut a considerable group led by 
the headman were approaching. 


After saluting Mr. Seton and the girls, Mavura produced a 
small bowl of eggs— the customary present — and launched 
into a lengthy speech accompanied by much gesticulation. 

Sybil, being a stranger to the country, naturally could not 
understand a word, and even Margaret, though she knew 
enough of the local tongue to give orders to house-boys, soon 
lost the thread of what was being said. But from the expression 
on her father’s face, and the muttered "ohs” and “ahs” of 
Taka and the carriers who had paused in their work to listen, 
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‘.ho Mutn K.ih/ed that sometfiiris' «,i, uvt ddimteK amiss, 

Mr Slum m,uk a hi leftepi} tu the el kit that he would do 
what he could, and a** soon as Ma\ ura and his followers had 
depat ted he turned to the ^uls 

" 1 his is an unpleasant development.” hi said * Did yoir 
undet stand '.hat Mav ura said ’ \u ’ Well, it seems that 
there's a hun aiotmd that’s tumul man-eater, and during the 
last ten day, has H'r/ed no less dun thus* women going down 
to fetch water, phi>. a ,ltrkS phn me on the v utshirts of the 
sill tgc 1 hi> he all ter Hired, and want me to hunt it down and 
shoot it M 

Both Maigatif and Sibil looked startled, the latter 
cspcci.il h so, fur tins sort of thing was completely outside her 
experience 

“It’s you two being here that worries me.” Mr. Seton went 
on. *i ought to take you both st wight back to the farm and 
out of possible danger, but I don't see how f can possibly 
up-anchor and clear out, leasing these poor begums in the 
lurch.” 

“Of course not -don’t bother about us,” said Margaret 
with u confidence she did not fed, while Sybil did not trust 
herself to speak lest her voice should betray her. 

“Mind you, I don't thmk there’s any real risk as long as we 
take precautions,*’ continued Mr. SeUm. lie beckoned to 
Taka and gave an order. 

Taka and his companions had been expecting this and 
obeyed with alacrity. Seizing axes they hastened into the 
surrounded bush and reappeared dragging thorny branches 
and even whole trees. These they piled in a circle, and 
vanished to fetch a fresh supply. Before sunset the camping- 
spot was protected by a thick and formidable fence, with only 
a narrow gap as entrance which could be blocked by some 
extra branches laid ready for the purpose. 

* “That makes things feel more comfortable,” remarked Mr. 
Seion to Sybil and Ms daughter as he surveyed the finished 
job. “Cramped quarters, perhaps, to contain us all; but 
milch better than lying awake half the night, starting at every 
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mstle in the inn.kifitn.th,'' he added with a reassuring laugh. 

Both lound the natives’ ire, and beside that of the white 
people, the misfortune which had. befallen Mavuia’s village 
was discussed. Sybil remembeied her host's apparent in- 
difference to that joar of a lion heard on the previous night, 
and piesently asked a question. 

“One hears lions most nights in the bush,” was her host's 
reply. “Noimally there's nothing to worry about, for the 
beasts fear the scent of human beings and keep well away. 
But— -and a big ‘but’ this— when a lion fiom age or injury 
is unable to catch game, and in desperate hunger seizes some 
unarmed native, then theie's double! It loses its fear of man 
and gains vastly m cunning.” 

“Those villagers all have spears, and probably an old 
gun or two,” put in Margaret. “Why don’t they track it 
down and kill it themselves?” 

“Most likely they think it isn’t a ‘real’ lion, but some 
human wizard who has assumed a lion’s form to raid the 
village,” replied her father. “Like the werewolf stories of 
medieval Europe, you know. Oh yes, such superstition can be 
very strong, and often results in some inoffensive old man be- 
ing murdered by order of the local witch-doctor. It’s happened 
before and will happen again!” 

“How beastly!” cried both girls together. 

“So you see it’s up to me to get the brute,” said Mr, Seton. 
“And now you two had better turn in, or you’ll be having bad 
dreams if we go on discussing the subject any more!” 

The dawn was just breaking when a high-pitched call, by 
which Africans can shout news incredible distances, sounded 
from the village. Though unintelligible to Mr. Seton, Taka 
caught the gist of it. “Master! The lion tried to break into a 
hut last night!” he reported, “and, though it didn’t get any- 
one, they say it’s still somewhere near.” 

“I’ll go at once!” Mr. Seton turned to the girls. “Stay here * 
inside the fence, you two, and don’t on any account go 
wandering round outside!” So saying he snatched up his rile 
and hurried away. 
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Me darted inside and matched dtn%n like an exhausted animal 


Sybil saw their protect or disappear with some alarm, but 
Margaiet, as an “old resident” in the country, reassured her. 
“Well be all right,” she said. “And anyway there’s that!” 
She pointed to her father’s shotgun, brought for getting an 
occasional bird for the pot, lying beside his blankets. “I know 
how to use it, and can load and fire it if needed. The noise 
ought to scare anything, and the sound of the report will 
bring him back in no time.” 

About an hour later, just as the girls had finished the 
breakfast which the cook-boy had prepared for them, a 
panting figure arrived outside the entrance of the brushwood 
boma. It was that of an elderly man dad only in a loincloth, 
'•and he held out appealing hands as if asking for help. On 
seeing Mm Margaret told Taka to go and find out what he 
wanted. 

faka did so, and presently came back to report “He says 
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he wants the white master to protect him. Shall I tell him to 
go away and not be a fool ?” 

Margaret would probably have agreed to that suggestion 
had she not remembered what her father had said on the 
previous evening about the unpleasant habit of fastening the 
blame for the man-eater on some unfortunate individual, ft 
struck her that possibly the fellow had been named by the 
local witch-doctor, and had somehow learned what was in 
the wind. “Let him come in,” she ordered. 

Taka looked surprised, but made a gesture to the fugitive. 
The latter wasted no time. He darted inside the boma and 
crouched down against the fence like a hunted and exhausted 
animal which feels it has found a safe refuge at last. 

It was not long before another visitor arrived, an un- 
pleasant-looking middle-aged African accompanied by a 
couple of men carrying spears. He seemed to know well 
eftough that Mr. Seton was absent, for he would have 
marched in as if he owned the place had not Taka, knowing 
his duty, barred the way. “What do you want?” he demanded. 

The newcomer halted, the expression on his face showing 
his surprise at being thwarted by someone he considered of 
no account. “We seek an evil man who has fled in this 
direction and who is no doubt hiding here,” he said. Then, 
catching sight of the two girls he added: “I have come to take 
him away before he causes harm to the white chief’s women.” 

Though still barring the way. Taka cast a questioning 
glance over his shoulder. Prompted by anger at the man’s 
insolence rather than fear, Margaret’s response was to pick 
up her father’s shotgun, slip in a couple of cartridges, and 
step forward. Sybil, feeling vaguely alarmed and not under- 
standing what had been said, followed her. 

“Take yourself off and be quick about it!” ordered 
Margaret, stressing her order with a significant gesture with 
the gun-barrels. 

The witch-doctor, for such he was, gave her a venomous 
scowl, but at the same time he did not like the determined 
look on her face. He stepped back. 
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"Cm on dear mil, 01 HI gne >ou a dose of shot'” 

The two men wish spears had a! reads ictired hastily, and 
the unwelcome sssitoi decided that the odds were against 
hint He reheated to the edge of some thick bu*>h wheie he 
felt he would he out of range of the gun, and fi om there 
shouted that he had seen the spoor of the man-eater coming 


1 


He did nal much like the determined look an fwrjace. 


this way and it had changed into human footprints. What 
more proof was needed that the fugitive was indeed a wizard ? 

Meanwhile he had no intention of abandoning his purpose. 
Having reached a spot where he felt himself safe he waited 
hopefully. 

Then something happened which he had not expected, A 
tawny form sprang from the undergrowth behind him and 
landed full on bis shoulders. There was a scream of terror and 



' » AFRICAN MAN-EATER 

the next moment the man-eater had disappeared again into 
the undergrowth with its victim. 

Pandemonium followed. The witch-doctor’s escort fled 
yelling; while Within the boma the carriers sprang to their 
feet, the fugitive burrowed deeper into the thorns, and both 
Margaret and Sybil cried out at what they had seen. 

Gun in hand, Margaret made a step forward as if she 
intended to run out into the open in pursuit of the killer. 
But, though scared, Sybil had the presence of mind to clasp 
hold of her friend from behind; while Taka, his black face 
gone grey with fright and the burden of responsibility during 
his master’s absence, sprang in front of her with arms out- 
stretched. The next moment Margaret herself realized how 
suicidal was her thought of following with a weapon loaded 
only with small bird-shot. She turned back with a shudder, 
and wiped away the sweat which had gathered on her brow. 

* It was Taka who made the first sensible suggestion. “Fire 
off the gun, mistress, fire it in the air, so that the master will 
hear the noise and come back quickly!” 

“Yes, that’s what you must do!” urged Sybil, guessing the 
gist of what Taka had said by his expressive gestures. 

Margaret half raised the weapon, and then lowered it. 
“Those two who bolted yelling will bring Father back fast 
enough, while if I fire the bang will scare off that brute of a 
lion, and it may be days and weeks before another chance 
comes of getting it. We want it killed — not frightened away!” 

Silence fell between them, and those within the protection 
of the fence became aware of a horrible sound of tearing and 
crunching coming from beyond the belt of undergrowth into 
which the Hon had disappeared. Though none felt much, if 
any, sympathy for the victim, the noise was a blood-chilling 
one. Sybil clapped her hands over her ears and Margaret 
shuddered again, while the carriers muttered nervously among 
themselves and even Taka looked as if he were about to be , 
sick. 

Relief came suddenly. There was a patter of booted steps, 
followed by the pad of bare feet, and Mr, Seton appeared 
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with half a dozen armed villagers. behind him. “What's been 
happening here?" he ejaculated as he reached the entrance of 
the botrn. 

in u few words Margate! told him, while Taka, now 
quivering with eagerness, pointed out exactly vvhcie the lion 
and its \ ictirn had vanished. Mr. Seton, his rifle held ready for 
instant use, made off in that direction; while Maiguret and 
Sybil, finding their knees no longer able to support them now 
that the attain they had been undergoing was lifted, staggered 
across to their blankets and sat down. 

The sharp crack of a rifle-shot rang out, followed by a 
second; and then a wild yell of triumph from the villagers who 
had followed dose behind Mr. Set on told the listeners that all 
danger was at an end. Mr. Set on reappeared, a look of satis- 
faction on his face. A moment later the enclosure was empty 
except for the girls, for Taka and the other natives, including 
the man who had fled inside for refuge, had rushed forth to 
inspect the brute that they knew to be dead and no longer a 
menace, 

Mr, Seton crossed over to where the girls sat. He laid down 
his rifle, and kneeling, put an arm round each. “You’re all 
right now,” he said. “The thing’s dead —a mangy old brute 
as I suspected. Don’t you worry any more." 

Margaret nodded without speaking, and Sybil gave a wan 
smile. 

To give time for them to recover, Mr, Seton went on 
talking. “Those fools at the village were more a hindrance 
than a help — they were too scared to help me properly in 
trailing the spoor. Luckily I was only a few hundred yards 
away when I heard yells coming from this direction, and raced 
back. Now if you both feel better tell me what’s been happen- 
ing at this end.” 

Margaret took up the tale, describing the arrival of the 
„ fugitive, the stand she had taken against those who followed 
him, and the final scene when the lion had sprung from the 
imdergrowtlt “I’m certain it was as you said last night,” die 
added, “and Shat the man who fed here would have been 
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killed because of superstition. They thought he was a wizard 
m the shape of the lion. Ask him — he’s crouching over 
there.” 

Mr. Seton turned his head. Besides themselves there was 
not a soul within the enclosure. 

“Then he must have run off with, the others!” cried 
Margaret. “You must go after him, Father, or they’ll do for 
him !” 

Mr. Seton laughed. “No fear of that now!” 

“Why?” asked both gills together. 

“Because the wizard — if he was a wizard — should have 
dropped dead at the same instant I killed the lion. The fact 
that the man is still alive proves that he’s not what they 
thought. Get the idea? He’s as safe now as the Bank of 
England!” 

With another laugh Mr. Seton rose to his feet. “And now 
I suppose you’ll be wanting me to take you back to the farih 
right away?” 

“No!” ejaculated Margaret firmly, and her decision was 
echoed by Sybil. “We wanted to come, and we’re staying the 
week as arranged!” 

“Then all I can say is that you’ve both got guts and I’m 
very proud of you!” exclaimed Mr. Seton heartily and kissed 
them both. 



Gruffy’s 

Adventure 

JOHN MONTGOMERY 


S ince we found Gruffy we have learned a great deal about 
dogs. Did you know, for instance, that the average age for 
a dog in England, without counting deaths among young 
puppies, is less than four years ? Road accidents and sickness 
keep the average low. But Gruffy is now six, and he looks like 
enjoying his twelfth birthday. 

From the first we determined to control Gruffy, for his 
own sake. And within a few months we had taught him to 
understand the meaning of a limited vocabulary, so that he 
recognized the following words; 


Wait 

Mouse 

Up 

Watchdog 

Come here 

Seek 

Down 

Basket 

Walk 

Ball 

Good dog 

Bed 

Lead 

Speak 

Bad dog 

Swimming 

Collar 

Dinner 

Guard 

Motor Car 

Bone 

Go out 

Chocolate 

Sit 


Sleep 

Cheese 



Directly he hears the command Wait he stands quite still, 
and waits patiently, until he is told to move again, or until 
he is put on the lead. In an emergency, the command is* 
extremely useful. But there was one occasion on which the 
command Wait had no effect on Gruffy. And it very nearly 
cost him his life. 
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gruffy’s adventure 


We went together one evening to meet Pat at the station. 
Gruffy ran ahead over the Heath, and when we arrived near the 
station I put him on the lead. It was early, and there were 
several minutes to wait before the train came in, so I let 
Gruffy off the lead and let him run around m the yard. 
When the London train came in Gruffy was on the far side 
of the yard, sniffing at some bushes. Everything seemed all 
right. But suddenly, before I had a chance to stop him, he 
had dashed through the station entrance on to the platform. 
Frantically, I rushed after him shouting out “Gruffy! Gruffy, 
Wait! Wait!” 

But it was too late. Gruffy was already on the platform, and 
before I could catch hold of him, he had jumped down on to 
the line. The train had gone, but he thought he recognized 
Pat on the far platform. At that moment Pat was crossing the 
footbridge, and as he looked down, he saw Gruffy on the line. 

It was a terrible moment. Gruffy jumped carefully over 
each line, and then seemed to realize that he had made a 
mistake about Pat being on the other platform. He therefore 
turned and started to come back. It was all over in a second, 
but as he turned he caught the electric line with one of his 
back legs. I had been calling him, frantically, desperately. 
As the electric shock ran through him he screamed, and 
with a tremendous effort pulled himself free, and jumped 
high on to the platform. Then, still screaming, he ran off 
through the station on to the Heath, with me after him. 

A porter stopped me. 

“That your dog?” he asked. 

I nodded, quite unable to say anything, fearful for Gruffy, 
terribly upset that he should have been hurt because I did 
not have him safely on his lead. 

“He went up there,” said the porter. “Probably dead by 
now, up in the woods,” 

I could not answer, but ran frantically up on to the Heath* 
and into the dark. My first thought was that he might be 
lying somewhere, dying of shock. My second was that if he 
could get there, he would probably make for home. I thSre- 
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fore ran as fast as I could along the path towards the cottage, 
calling his name as I went. I don’t think anyone has ever 
covered that particular quaiter of a mile so quickly. 

There was no sign of Gruffy outside the front door. 
Desperately, I called his name, and was just going to turn 
back, when suddenly he yelped, and there he was at my feet. 

He had been waiting outside the back door. He was shaking 
all over with shock. His tail was right down between his legs. 

“Oh, Gruffy,” I said, and grasped hold of him, almost 
ciying with relief. 

“Poor Growler. Are you all right? Let’s have a look at 
you.” 

Two minutes later he was lying on my bed, with blankets 
around Mm. There was no sign of damage, except for the 
smallest burn, the size of a sixpence, on his coat. I sat with 
him for an hour, stroking Mm, and talking to him while he 
shivered. I could not escape from the feeling of guilt, that 
Gruffy should be hurt because of my carelessness. But my 
relief at finding Mm relatively unharmed was overwhelming. 

As for Gruffy, he just lay back, and licked my hand, 
grateful for the attention and the sympathy. Perhaps he 
understood that it had all been an accident, and thought that 
it wasn’t worth making so much fuss about. 

Bill the porter, who had been off duty at the time, was 
inclined to agree. 

“You don’t want to worry,” he said. “Lots of dogs get on 
to the line, and they don’t get hurt. Cures them, it does. 
Makes them keep away.” 

He was right. The Growler does not go near the station 
now unless he is taken there on the lead. And even then he 
protests. What is more, he tMnks twice before disobeying 
when we call out wait! He remembers the railway. And 
so do I. 



Mark Missing 

LOIS LAMPLUGH 


I T was only the beginning of July, but as Meg Hudson 
walked across the park to the station she crunched fallen 
leaves underfoot, brown and crisp as cornflakes, and the 
short grass was the colour of hay. Since early April it had 
been dry and hot, day after day, with only an occasional 
night-time thunder-shower. People said it was the hottest 
summer for twenty years, or twenty-five, or thirty, according 
to age and taste, Meg, at fifteen, supposed she could only 
actually remember twelve or thirteen summers, and found it 
galling not to have any record heat-wave in her whole life 
to compare with this. 

From the train windows she saw a bleached countryside* 
quivering in the heat. It looked as though if anyone dropped a 
lighted match anywhere, there would be a blaze like a bush 
fire she had seen in a film about the Australian out-backs It 
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didn’t seem quite natural; it certainly didn’t seem English. 

Meg was a weekly boarder, travelling the twenty miles to 
school on Monday mornings and travelling back again on 
Friday afternoons. It was an arrangement that she thought 
made the best of both worlds. She felt rather sorry for her 
brothers, who were away at school all the term. 

On this Friday afternoon, tea was ready as usual when she 
reached home, but she said to her mother, “I’m not hungry. 



The roof was gone; the old oak overhung the rum. 


Do you mind if I just have a drink of lemonade and take an 
apple out with me?” 

“No, it’s too hot to eat much,” Mrs. Hudson agreed. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Oh, just over the fields.” 

“All right, dear.” 

Meg felt that if she had said, “Up to London,” or “Over 
to France,” her mother would still have said, “All right, 
dear,” because she had asked the question automatically and 
not listened to the answer. For years she had been used to 
*>her children going off into the landscape on foot or on bi- 
cycles as soon as they came back from school, and returning 
without mishap, more or less in time for meals or bed. Meg 
always went out on Friday evenings if it was fine and light. 
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She had nothing against school except that it was in a town, 
and when she came home she liked to get the feel of the 
country again as soon as possible. 

Today she wandered down to the stream that flowed at the 
bottom of the garden. It was shallower than she had ever 
seen it. She followed it through a gap in the hedge into 
meadows pitted with sun-baked hoof-prints, and then turned 
away from the water and began to climb a slope towards a 
coppice. Suddenly she realized that she was making for the 
small ruined stone bam on the furzy lull-top she could see 
from her bedroom window. A few years earlier this had been 
a favourite place for dreaming and reading. Lately she had 
thought she had grown out of it, but it was as though, in the 
drowsy sun-spell of this evening, she was being drawn 
towards it. 

The hill grew steeper and she climbed slowly along a 
narrow track through bracken and bramble. Higher up was 
gorse; she stopped and stared at the web of cracks in the 
burned earth under the gorse stems. Perhaps, she thought 
hazily, this was the Australian out-back; perhaps, in this 
amazing, unreal summer, time and the world had shifted. 
When she reached the top, the bam might have vanished. 

But it was there as solid as ever, she soon saw: a stony 
ruin built goodness knows how long ago, at a time when the 
half-acre around it had been pasture land, probably, instead 
of a furzy waste. Its thatched roof and rafters had long since 
fallen in and rotted away, but its walls had only lost a few 
upper stones. An oak tree held out a long branch over it; 
Meg had sometimes seen an owl roosting in the oak at dusk, 
and she called it to herself the Owl Tree. 

She paused in the gaping door-space wondering why she 
had come. She had never before felt afraid of the place — in 
fact had always been attracted by it— -but for a moment she 
had an uneasy sense that something terrifying was going to* 
happen here. 

A slight sound from one comer of the bam made her jump. 
She stared into the weedy shadows. Tramps, gipsies, escaped 
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criminals . . . ? She relaxed, smiled to herself and went 
forward. Looking like a ball of cotton wool lay a white kitten 
in a flattened dry grass bed, and beside it were three others, 
less easy to distinguish because they were tabbies. A farm cat 
must have gone wild and had this litter here, Meg thought", 
and left them for a while to hunt food. 

They looked to be about a fortnight old. She bent and 
picked up the white one. Immediately she nearly dropped it. 

It was like holding an exploding box of matches. Desperate 
with terror, the tiny creature scratched, spat and hissed. 

She put it down and stood gazing at the kittens with 
amusement. “Well, you are a wild lot,” she said. “You’re 
worse than foxes. I suppose you’ve never seen a human 
being before.” 

Then she heard another sound and swung round to stare 
through the doorway. Someone was moving among the 
gorse bushes at one end of the barn. 

Meg crept to a hole in the wall on that side and peered 
through. She frowned, ‘Tm giving myself frights for nothing,” 
she muttered. “It’s only Amanda. I wonder what she's 
doing up here.” 

Amanda was her cousin. If Mrs. Hudson was apt to be a 
trifle vague, and not listen to the answers to questions she 
had asked, her sister Lavinia, Amanda’s mother, was a great 
deal worse. She painted in water-colours, sketched in pastels, 
and wore old-fashioned, trailing, arty clothes. She was liable 
to recite poetry at considerable length at the least oppor- 
tunity, and affected a dreamy, other-worldly maimer. 

Amanda recited poetry too— dramatic poetry, for the most 
part. She wanted to go on the stage, and pictured herself as 
a great tragic actress. But as Meg’s younger brother had once 
said, “'She’s always dramatizing about, but if she ever got a 
real part she’d probably forget what theatre she was acting at, 
* and what tune the play started, and her lines as well.” 

Amanda was tall and dark haired and tried to look 
languorous, At the moment, as Meg watched her, she was 
wandering over the brow of the hill in the direction of the , 
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Hudsons’ house. I suppose she’s looking for me, Meg 
thought with annoyance. She wished, not for the first time, 
that her cousin did not live so near. 

When the barn had been her favourite place she had never 
told Amanda about it — she never told Amanda anything if 
she could help it — and she did not intend to tell her about the 
kittens. So she went by a roundabout way through the gorse 
bushes to come out lower down the hill. 



Always dramatic, Amanda wheeled around: “Meg, how you 
startled mel” she cried. 


At sight of her Amanda stopped dead and clutched her 
throat with one hand. “Meg! How you startled me!” she 
cried. 

“Not as much as all that, surely,” said Meg calmly* 
“Were you coming to see us!” 

“Yes — I wanted to ask— have you seen Mark?” 

Mark was her younger brother. In his short life of three 
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years Mark had been lost three times. It was hard to tell 
whether he wandered off in a bold spirit of adventure or 
because he inherited the family vagueness. Whatever the 
reason, he seemed to use his expeditions as opportunities for 
long refreshing sleeps. He had been found fast asleep in a' 
haystack, in the back seat of a stranger’s car, and in a 
dilapidated wooden hut in the dunes near his home, 

“Oh, Amanda, have you let him get lost again?’ Meg 
exclaimed. “Where was he when you saw him last?” 

“In the little old quarry in the Barrow Field. I took him up 
there for a picnic.” 

“Haven’t you been to school today?” 

“Yes, this morning, but on Friday afternoons we only have 
that wearisome gymnastic nonsense, and Mother wanted to 
go to her Art Circle meeting, so she asked Miss Evans if I 
could come home early.” 

Amanda went to a local private school where everyone did 
a good deal of weaving, Greek dancing, pottery and barbola 
work, but never seemed to pass G.C.E. 

Meg sighed and looked at her watch. It was twenty past 
six. “What time did you last notice Mark?” she asked. 

“Oh, about an hour and a half ago, I suppose. And then I 
began to read Antony and Cleopatra — well, I was learning 
some of Cleopatra’s speeches by heart— and I became so 
absorbed in it that I simply didn’t see where Mark went He 
must have slipped away. You know what he is.” 

“Yes, and you know what he is, Amanda, so you ought to 
have teen more careful.” 

Meg heard her own voice sounding priggish and dis- 
approving, and felt all the more annoyed with her cousin. 
But it was true: Amanda should have taken better care of 
Mark. So fax all his adventures had ended happily but one 
day— today, perhaps— he might so easily run into danger. 

<* Barrow Field was about a mile from where they were 
standing. How far would a little boy of three walk in an hour 
and a half?— providing he Was walking, and not already 
aslefep, or playing some game. 
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“He might have got bored and gone home, I suppose,” she 
said. “When will your mother be back?” 

“At almost any moment now. And if Mark’s not there — 
I’ll have to tell her. Oh Meg!” 

' “Well, we’ll turn out to search, of course,” Meg said, 
thinking that this was the fourth time. “I’ll tell them at home 
what’s happened and then go out and work towards Barrow 
Field from the north, in a big circle. You’d better go back by 
a different way — along the stream, say — and make sure 
Mark’s not safe after all. And if he is, for goodness’ sake 
don’t forget to ring us up and let us know. You’ll tell the 
police if you don’t find him in an hour or two, will you?” 

Amanda nodded. For once she was forgetting to act; the 
strained and troubled expression on her face was entirely 
sincere. Meg, turning to go down the hill towards home, felt 
jsorry for her. 

She found her parents in the garden and told them the 
news. 

“Oh, it’s too bad!” Mrs. Hudson exclaimed. “A great girl 
like Amanda— how old is she, sixteen? — and she can’t look 
after Mark for half a day without letting him get lost” 

“I’ll get the car out,” her husband said. “I’ll go down and 
see what’s happening, and telephone you at once, whether 
Mark has been found or not. If he hasn’t, I’ll start looking 
from that end.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Hudson said: “I’U make some 
sandwiches for us both, Meg. We’ll need them if we’re going 
to be walking over the fields for another two or three hours.” 

While she was cutting the sandwiches, the phone rang, and 
Meg answered it. It was her father, to say that Mark was 
still missing. 

“We’re fanning out towards Barrow Field from the south 
and west,” he said. “Amanda tells me you’re going to track 
around on the north side. Tell Mother that she could help 
best by walking straight down the main road to the village 
and asking everyone she meets if they’ve seen Mark. With the 
place as full of holiday makers as it is, anyone might Save 
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spotted him. By the way, he’s wearing blue shorts and a blue 
and white stiiped T-shirt.” 

Meg and her mother, each with a packet of sandwiches, set 
out on their separate ways. 

This time Meg crossed the stream-side meadows and' 
climbed the steep pasture on the east side of the hill. She had 
remembered noticing a field of barley beyond the hawthorn 
hedge that bordei ed the waste ground on which the ruined 
barn stood. A small boy might plunge deep into the sheltering 
corn, make himself a nest among the stems and sleep there. 

She circled the field, looking for a trampled path, however 
narrow, but could see none. Finally she climbed a hedge and 
gazed across the almost motionless golden lake of the barley, 
but there was no dip in it anywhere. 

She went on over the summer evening fields. She was 
naturally long-sighted, and from this high ground she could,, 
see a long way, but nowhere was there a small moving dot in" 
blue and white that could be Mark. Where was he? Which 
way would he have gone? Could he have fallen somewhere 
and hurt himself? Oh, if only Amanda had not buried herself 
in her day-dreams of playing Cleopatra! 

Meg circled several more cornfields, searched haystacks 
and ditches, and enquired at one or two farm houses and 
cottages. As the coppery sun began to sink behind the far-off 
horizon of the Atlantic, she sat on a gate and ate her sand- 
wiches. She had not met any of the other searchers, but now 
she thought she caught sight of her uncle and Amanda about 
a mile away, near the cliffs, Dusk was deepening fast, and 
she felt tired, and could not think where to look next. 

She decided to call at her uncle’s house and see if there 
was any news. As she walked along the village street she made 
out in the faint light the figure of her mother ahead of her, 
and ran to catch her up. 

** Mrs. Hudson turned and, speaking together, they eagerly 
asked each other if anything had been heard of Mark. 

“No,” said Meg, drooping, and her mother echoed, “No. 
I went back to the house about twenty minutes ago and there 
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was nothing. They’ve told the police. I’ve just been to ask 
Mr, Mounsey, at the Queen’s Arms, to make an announce* 
ment in the bar about Mark and ask for volunteers to help 
search. We’d better go home now, Meg.” 

“Go home / But we can’t. We must go on till Mark is 
found.” 

“We’ll go on at first light tomorrow. We’ll be more use 
when we’ve had a few hours’ sleep. The men will hunt on 
tonight,” 

“I shan’t sleep,” said Meg mutinously. “How can we? 
It’s — it’s heartless.” * 

“Not heartless, I hope, just sensible,” her mother said. “I 
can’t have you wandering about all night, anyway.” 

As Mr. Hudson drove them both home, Meg resolved’ that 
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she would stay awake until her mother had had time to go to 
sleep, and then slip out again. But she was more tired than 
she realized. She lay down on her bed to wait — and when she 
woke, knew angrily that an hour or so had passed. 

The luminous hands of her clock showed that it was past * 
midnight. It was still very hot; probably the heat had woken 
her. She glanced towards the window— and was out of bed 
in an instant. The furzy hillside below the ruined bam was 
on fire. 

The kittens? The thought of them put everything else out 
of her head. She must reach, the bam before the fire did. She 
had lain down half-dressed, and it only took her two minutes 
to put on shorts and a cotton blouse. Just as she was about to 
slide her feet into sandals, she changed her mind and took a 
pair of old plimsolls from a corner instead. 

Next she cast about her for something to put the kittens in, __ 
and saw a plaited rush basket, with handles and a lid, that * 
Aunt Lavinia had brought back for her from Spain. With a 
sudden memory of reading about people wrapping wet cloths 
over their mouths and noses before rushing into burning 
buildings, she dropped her towel into the basket. 

Then she slipped out of the house by the french windows of 
the sitting-room and ran down the garden and along the 
stream path for the third time in a few hours. 

She waded across the stream and dipped the towel in the 
water. As she hurried up the steep field in her squelching 
shoes she watched the fire anxiously. It seemed to be spread- 
ing fast. She wondered how it had started. In this tinder-dry 
countryside it would have been enough for some late-strolling 
holiday-maker to have thrown down a smouldering cigarette 
stub. 

She- wondered what the mother cat was doing. As the 
kittens were too young to walk, would she be trying to carry 
them to safety in her mouth, one at a lime? 

The smell of the fire Was strong and pungent as a hundred 
autumn bonfires, and its heat poured over her like a wave 
as she drew near. It looked as though it had broken out near 
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the bottom of the hill and spread upwards. Now she could 
see the back of the bam. Flames were running out towards it 
on two sides. If only the doorway was still free! 

And then she heard a sound that jerked her to a stop in 
horror. For an instant she thought it was the wail of a cat; 
a moment later she recognized it as the terrified cry of a 
child. Was it Mark? But where was he? Lost among the 
fiery gorse stems? She called: 

“Mark! Mark, where are you?” * 

The cry came again and she relaxed a little. He was in the 
bam— protected from the fire for a little while. But she must 
get him out quickly or he would suffocate. 
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Smoke and sparks and woody ash swirled round her as she 
ran on and smuggled through the hazel saplings of the hedge 
between thejfield she was m and the waste ground. 

“I’m coming, Mark. It’s Meg,” she shouted, but there was 
no answer. 

A few moments more and she could see the doorway. The 
grass and brambles aiound it were on fire. Watching the 
flames, she remembered the uneasiness she had felt as she 
went into the barn the afternoon before. The unknown 
thing she had feared then was happening now. 

Dimly in the fire-glow she could make out a small form 
crouched against the far wall. Her glance travelled up to the 
oak tree hanging over the barn. It stood on the only side still 
free from fire. Tonight her Owl Tree was going to have a use. 

She ran to the foot of it, threw the wet towel over one arm, 
slid the handles of the basket up the other, and began to 
climb. 

Her damp shoes slipped on the bark, but hand- and foot- 
holds were easy, and soon she was gripping the branch that 
stretched over the bam. She swung down and dropped into 
stifling heat. Landing on hands and knees she turned at once 
to Mark. He was huddled up, not even sobbing now. But he 
was conscious; when she touched him he cowered away. 
No wonder, she thought, if he saw me dropping down like a 
bat. He doesn’t recognize me; he’s too frightened to take 
anything in. 

“It’s Meg,” she said again. “Come to take you home to 
bed. Look, this is cool, wrap it round you.” 

She put the towel over his shoulders and looked out of the 
door. A flame was flickering into the dried-up weeds inside 
the bam. She stamped it out and stared up at the surrounding 
glow. What was she to do? She couldn’t climb out carrying 
Mark. Oh, if oniy spmeone would come — surely the fire had 
been seen by now! But of course no one knew that there was 
any living thing in the ruined barn. 

She could hardly breathe and she felt panic-stricken. But 
suddenly, as she gazed out at the space beyond the dodrway 
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in desperate concentration, she realized that the grass and 
bracken and bramble-sprays there were sparse and burning 
out quickly, and a few yards away was an open patch of 
rabbit-nibbled turf, ringed with gorse bushes that had not 
yet caught alight. Then came the hawthorn hedge with the ' 
field of barley on the other side of it. Her shoes were still wet. 
If she wrapped Mark in the towel, and lan. . . . 

A thin squeal came fi om the comer. The kittens — the whole 
reason for her being here, and she had forgotten them. She 
saw that there were only three now. Probably the mother cat 
had managed to carry one away before the fire barred the 
entrance. 

Clumsy with haste, she scooped them into the basket, slid 
the handles up her arm again, stooped and lifted Mark’s 
solid little body. It took ail her strength. Clenched up with 
fear, he was a dead weight, but at least he did not struggle. 
She wrapped the towel closely round him, covering his head, * 
put her cheek against the cool cloth and ran, stumbling, 
towards that open patch of turf. She felt a sharp burn at the 
back of her leg, but in a few seconds she was free. To her 
right was a gap in the thorn bushes. She set Mark down on 
the powdery bank there and subsided beside him, gulping air. 
Even here it was hot and smoky, but it was easier to breathe. 

She felt dizzy, and when she heard voices wondered if she 
was imagining things. A man said; “No chance of bringing 
water up here. We’ll have to try to beat it out.” And then 
he said, “My dear life, what— who’s this?” 

Meg knew this voice : it was real enough. It belonged to Mr. 
Luscombe, the fanner who owned the bam and the barley 
field and the hilly pastures. She lifted her head and said, “It’s 
me, Meg Hudson, Mr. Luscombe. I’ve found Mark — he was 
in your old bam.” 

“What, the little feller we’ve all been looking for? Well, 
that’s a good thing. Come on, let’s get him down to your 
house and set everyone’s mind at rest. Bob and Alec can 
stay here— I’ll come back later. We were miles away when we 
saw rhis old blaze, and came along.- as quick as we could. I 
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was afraid my field of barley would catch fire and bum.” 

Gently he lifted Mark, who had recovered flora his fright 
enough to begin to cry again, Meg picked up the grimy towel 
and her basket and they set off towards her home. As they 
'passed a clump of bushes in the meadow she heard a rustling 
and saw some small animal slip out. It was the mother cat, 
carrying the fourth kitten. It followed Meg and het mewing 
basket at a distrustful distance, sprang over the shrunken 
channel of the stream and walked cautiously up the garden. 

Much later that day Meg woke to see her mother standing 
at the door of her room looking at her. 

“What time is it?” she asked drowsily. 

“Five o’clock,” Mrs. Hudson told her. 

“Five o’clock. Then I’ve slept. . . 

“For fourteen hours, and a good thing too, after all that 
scrambling about. How do you feel? How’s that bum on 
* your leg?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. How’s Mark, though, do you know?” 

“I’ve just telephoned Aunt Lavinia. He woke up at lunch 
time, and seems none the worse.” 

“Has he talked about the barn at all, or the fire?” 

“Yes. He must have gone in there some time after you’d 
spoken to Amanda last evening and played with the kittens, 
and just curled up and gone to sleep.” 

“And I never thought to look in there when I started 
searching!” 

“Well, you found him in time. He’s anxious about the 
kittens, so I said he could be told they were safe here, with 
their mother.” 

“He’d better have one to keep. I asked Mr. Luscombe if we 
could find homes for them all — he said he thinks the mother is 
one of his farmyard cats.” 

“Oh, Mark has already laid claim to one, I gather. He’s 
even chosen a name for it.” * 

“What is he going to call it?” 

Mrs. Hudson smiled. “Quite logically, from his way of 
thinking, he has decided to call it Bamie,” ' 
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Thief in the Night 

MARJORIE ROWE 


“p osh, Terry! It’s half past ten! We ought to have been 
VJT in ages ago,” exploded Jill Peters, staring at her 
wristwatch in consternation and nudging her preoccupied 
twin. 

“Don’t panic,” murmured Terry calmly. “I keep telling 
you your watch is an hour fast by ship’s time. Why don’t you 
put it right?” 

“Thank goodness!” sighed Jill with relief. “I don’t feel a 
bit like going to bed yet.” She noticed her twin’s far-away 
look,„“What are you staring at?” 

“Mrs. Mannings. That woman in the cabin next to ours. I 
was just thinking how miserable she looks,” replied Terry, 
neatly fielding an ashtray as it took off from the table. The 
half-empty ballroom of the S.S. Queen Anne had teen in 
chaos all evening with tumblers smashing, dancing couples 
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collapsing in heaps on the deck and sheet music from the 
bandstand drifting down like autumn leaves. It was the first 
storm the shjjp had weathered since leaving Southampton — 
but they seemed to be through the worst of it now, thank 
'’goodness! 

Jill nodded. “She’s terribly worried. She was telling me her 
daughter Gay has fallen in love with Dennis Lowry, that tall, 
dark chap with a moustache. He goes ashore when we dock 
tomorrow morning and she thinks he’s persuaded Gay to 
elope with him.” 

“He does look a nasty bit of work,” was Terry’s comment. 
“I expect he’s after her money.” 

Jill nodded again, her eyes fixed on the flashily handsome, 
supercilious man who had been dancing with pretty Gay 
Mannings all evening and was now standing across the room 
from them, apparently arguing with her. 

No wonder her mother was worried. Gay would inherit a 
fortune on her twenty-first birthday in a fortnight’s time and 
the general view on board ship was that Lowry was a good- 
for-nothing who lived by bis wits. 

As they watched, Gay suddenly thrust her partner aside 
with an angry gesture, tossed her head and stalked out of the 
ballroom. 

“Oh— look ” gasped Terry, pointing back to Mrs. 

Mannings who had been sitting alone at a table, busy with 
her crochet-work, following her daughter with anxious eyes. 

When Gay left the room she had risen from her chair as 
though to follow her when the ship gave a violent lurch, 
unexpected after the recent calm, and she fell forward to her 
knees, the pearls from her necklace scattering about her, 

“Come on— let’s help,” said Jill impulsively, grabbing her 
twin’s hand and pulling her across the ballroom. They.were 
the first to reach Mrs. Mannings and after lifting her back 
into her chair they got down on their knees to retrieve he? 
pearls. 

Another couple had seen the accident and sped across to 
help, followed at a more leisurely pace by a sulky-faced 
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Lowry who looked as though it were beneath his dignity to 
hurry. 

Soon all except Lowry were scrambling after the elusive 
beads — though Lowry did so far demean himself as to stoop 
' for one. He gave it a critical glance and handed it to Jill with 
a bored air. 

There was no sign of Gay. 

Jill carefully counted the pearls — forty-five of them— into 
Mrs. Mannings’s evening bag and then bent over her with 
concern. Her face was very pale, her hands trembling. 

“Your fall has shaken you. Would you like to go to bed?” 
asked Jill. 

Mrs. Mannings managed a weak smile. “Please,” she 
nodded. “Then I can take one of my heart tablets. It’s very 
kind of you both.” 

Jill dropped the evening bag among the books, magazines 
"and crochet-work in Mrs. Mannings’s capacious holdall, 
picked it up and looked round again for Gay. There was still 
no sign of her. Perhaps it didn’t matter, thought Jill. Dennis 
Lowry was sure to tell her what had happened as soon as the 
girl returned to the ballroom. 

With Jill and Terry supporting her Mrs. Mannings reached 
the nearest lift without mishap and was soon sitting on the 
bunk in her cabin, next to their own on B Deck. The storm 
had passed now and the ship was riding steadily. 

“Let’s find your tablets first,” suggested Jill, dropping the 
holdall beside the table and searching for the box. It had 
fallen to the floor like so many other things on the tossing 
ship. 

When she had taken her tablet, Mrs. Mannings soon looked 
more like her normal self and by the time the twins had 
fetched her a hot drink from the galley she had prepared for 
bed and settled down. 

“Can we do anything else ?” asked Jill. % 

“Nothing else, my dears, thank you. I won’t lock the door 
because of Gay. Oh— except the clock 1 1 must take my next 
tablet at six in the morning.” 
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Jill found the alarm— a very elegant little travelling clock- 
wound it, set it right by her watch, fixed the alarm for six and 
put it back on the table. Satisfied they had done all they could, 
the twins left the cabin. As soon as they had said good night 
to their parents they were ready for bed themselves. The ship' 
was gliding peacefully now through a quiet sea and with sighs 
of thankfulness they soon fell asleep. 

Many hours later Jill awoke with a start. Whether the 
shout she’d heard was real or only part of a dream she 
couldn’t be sure. The ship was pitching again; the storm had 
returned with even greater violence than before. She sat up, 
closed the porthole and listened. 

A latch clicked and then she heard a light switch. Mrs. 
Mannings must be ill again! 

Slopping only to put on her dressing-gown and slippers, 
Jill knocked gently on the door of the next cabin. 

“Are you all right?” she called. 

A white and trembling Mrs. Mannings opened the door 
immediately. She looked badly frightened, 

“Someone was in my cabin,” she panted. “Just this 
minute. 1 woke up and saw a torch flash and I shouted. Then 
the door closed. Whoever it was had gone by the time I 
switched on the light.” 

“There was nobody in the alley-way,” said the puzzled Jill. 
She was inclined to think that Mrs. Mannings had had a bad 
dream. Her watch said twenty to six— a bit late for burglary. 
The ship would be astir already. “Is there anything missing?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Mannings looked round vaguely. The bed table beside 
her was bare. “My rings!” she cried. “They’re gone— every- 
thing's gone from the table! Thank heaven my pearls were in 
the holdall!” Then she stiffened: “But where is the holdall?” 

“Oh, dear!” said Jill, leading the trembling Mrs. Mannings 
'back to her bunk again and looking round for the tablets, 
“Has it really gone?” She found the tablets on the floor but 
thejre was no sign of the holdall “He must have scooped up 
everything he could reach.” 
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“ Someone was in my cabin” she panted, “just this minutel” 



“My pearls!” moaned Mrs. Mannings, 

‘'Were they very valuable?” asked Jill. 

“Those pearls, my dear, were worth twenty pounds each,” 
“ Each!” gasped Jill. “And there were forty-five of them! 
Why ever did you leave them in the holdall?” 

“I was feeling so ill I never gave them another thought •” 

“How awful! If only I’d known they were so valuable I 
could have put them away for you,” fumed Jill. 

“Nobody knew — except Gay. I hadn’t worn them before 
last night.” 

“But an expert would have recognized their value,” 
pointed out Jill. “Three other people handled them beside* 
Terry and me. The young couple called Yates— and Dennis 
Lowry.” 

Mrs. Mannings frowned. “I know nothing about the Yates. 
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But that man Lowry ” Her tone told Jill exactly what she 

thought of him l 

Jill nodded. The same thought was in her own mind. She 
remembered now the appraising glance he had given, during 
Gay’s absence from the ballroom, to the one pearl he had* 
handled. That one glance was enough for an expert. 

Besides— -it had to be someone from A Deck. Anyone from 
their own— B — Deck would still have been in the alley-way 
when Jill opened the door whereas if the thief came from A 
Deck he could have slipped straight up the nearby stairs and 
out of sight before Jill appeared. And Lowry was on A Deck. 
It all fitted. And yet— would he risk losing Gay and her 
fortune for a mere £900 worth of pearls? 

But perhaps he thought there was no risk? The ship was 
docking at six o’clock — quarter of an hour from now. He 
could hurry ashore — perhaps even taking Gay with him— 
before there was time to organize a search. He had timed it' 
beautifully. 

If he were the thief— and Jill felt sure he was — he must be 
confronted without delay. But how could anyone do that 
without evidence? There wasn’t a scrap of evidence — only 
her own intuition — and in a quarter of an hour it would be 
too late. 

“I suppose the holdall is gone?” she muttered, hoping 
desperately that they might have made a mistake. “Now the 
ship’s started pitching again it might have slid out of sight.” 

She looked round the cabin — at the table, the armchair, 
the books and clothing scattered about the floor since the 
return of the storm. 

Then, suddenly very excited, she dropped on her knees and 
began to search. Something else was missing! Something 
that plight trap the thief if only she could work out a plan. 

“You’re wasting your time,” said Mrs. Mannings. “I know 
it’s gone.” 

“It certainly has gone!” said Jill happily. She rose to her 
feet, her face alight with triumph. “I’ve had a wonderful idea. 
I think I may be able to get the pearls back,” 
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She pressed Mrs. Mannings back on to the bunk. “You get 
back to bed,” she urged, “and I’ll send Gay to you to report 
the theft and see to everything. I must go. There isn’t a mo- 
ment to spare'. . . 

• Leaving Mrs. Mannings open-mouthed with astonishment, 
Jill dashed out of the cabin, enlisted Gay’s help for her 
mother, tore back to her own cabin, woke Terry and 
explained her plan. 

Only then, as they both threw on their clothes in frantic 
haste, did the dreadful truth dawn on her. 

Her wonderful idea wouldn’t work ! 

She flopped on her bunk in despair. “Terry — it’s no good,” 
she wailed. “It’s five to six. Lowry will have packed and left 
his cabin — — Why didn’t I think of it? We shall never 
prove it now!” 

Terry’s glance flickered to her bedside clock and she eyed 
her twin patiently. “Did you put your watch right last night 
when I told you to?” 

Jill gaped at her. “No I didn’t, as a matter of fact. But 
what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Everything,” said Terry pityingly. “You’re hopelessly 
absent-minded. Do it now.” 

Jill obediently adjusted her watch. 

“Well?” asked her twin caustically. 

Jill clapped her hand over her mouth as she saw the point. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Then it’s really four minutes to five 
—not six. I see what you mean ” 

Terry grinned broadly. “Action stations! Four minutes 
should be enough. The only snag is — his door will be locked.” 

“I’d thought of that,” whispered Jill, leading the way out of 
the cabin. They tiptoed up the stairs to A Deck where they 
stationed themselves in the alley-way. # 

Jill’s watch ticked on. It said almost five o’clock when 
she knocked on the door of cabin No. 43. * 

“Your tea, sir,” she called. 

“Thank you,” came the reply. There was movement in the 
cabin and footsteps approached the door. * 
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Just as the key turned m the lock and the door began to 
open there came, from inside the cabin, the familiar burr- 
burr of Mrs. Mannings’s alarm clock— a sound which had 
wakened the twins each morning at six since the voyage had 
begun — a sound neither of them could possibly mistake. ' 

..a. jjii-u-y _ 
















For a moment all three stared and listened * 

, With the evidence against Lowry literally ringing in their 
ears, Jill and Terry charged the opening door and forced 
thei| way into the cabin. Under the washstand stood Mrs. 
Mannings’s holdall, the missing alarm clock still burr-burring 
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inside it where the rolling of the ship had tossed it during 
the night. 

For a moment all three stared and listened. 

Lowry, taken by surprise in the midst of his packing, had 
scarcely time to recover from the shock of their attack before 
Jill’s lightning inspection had shown her Mrs. Mannings’s 
evening bag lying on his bunk. She grabbed it, satisfied herself 
that the pearls were still there, snatched up the holdall and 
retreated safely to the door. The sight of the man’s startled 
and guilty face was something the twins would chuckle 
about for a long time to come. 

“Absent-mindedness comes in useful sometimes,” gloated 
Jill as they sped down the alley-way to the stairs. “If my watch 
hadn’t still been fast, the clock wouldn’t have been fast either, 
and Lowry and the pearls would have been packed up and 
out of the cabin long before the alarm went off.” 

“True,” conceded Terry handsomely. “And by the time it 
did go off nobody that mattered would have heard it and 
there’d never have been any pi oof.” 

They took the last few steps at a jump and raced to Mrs. 
Mannings’s cabin to hand over the pearls. The unpleasant 
business of notifying the Purser of the identity of the thief 
would not be their concern, thank goodness! 

“I still think Lowry was crazy to risk stealing the pearls 
when he expected to marry Gay,” puzzled Jill later that 
morning when Mrs. Mannings was congratulating the twins 
on their quick-wittedness. 

“Oh — but he didn't expect to marry her,” explained Mrs. 
Mannings. “She had a quarrel with him last night ” 

“So she did,” recalled Jill. “We saw her leave the ballroom. 
She looked angry. . . 

Mrs. Mannings nodded. “She broke off her engagement* 
So you see he must have decided to take the pearls as a 
consolation prize — or from spite.” f 

She gave a satisfied chuckle. “But he shouldn’t have bten 
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so impatient. Gay tells me she'd intended to forghe him and 
jom him later— and if you hadn’t proved him a thief she 
would have done so. But not now.” She shook her head 
contentedly. ”i feel very happy about it. This has taught her 
a lesson — with no harm done- thanks to you." 




The Child Stealers 


ELISABETH KYLE 


I T was Saturday afternoon, so Jill was free to linger outside 
the big Hotel Splendide on her way to the park. You often 
saw interesting people going in and out of the hotel. 

Jill lingered beside the bus stop just opposite. Two women 
with shopping baskets were there already. Also a little elderly 
man in a brown suit. They all stared across the road, watching 
jajgpjn emerging from the hotel, pushed by a grey-haired 
’woman wearing a dark straight coat like a uniform. • 
One of the women nudged the other. Jill heard her say: 
"Look, there’s the Million Dollar Baby!” y 

“What’s that ?” The other woman turned her head to watch 
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the luxurious pram with its embroidered cover, and the pink 
face of the baby lying above it. 

“I read it in the papers. People called Mather. American 
millionaires they are. Brought their baby over here because 
they’re scared of its being kidnapped.” 

“Kidnapped?” 

The first woman nodded vigorously. “They do that kind of 
thing in America. Britain’s safer, it seems. The paper said 
they’ve a detective hired to watch that baby day and night. 
They call him the Million Dollar Baby because that’s what he 
got for a christening present.” 

A baby worth a million dollars already! Jill watched the 
pram being pushed across the road, past the newspaper stand 
by the gate of the park, where a thin tall man stood reading 
his paper there on the pavement. Just then a bus lumbered up 
The two women got in. Jill waited till it had passed, then 
crossed the road in the wake of the pram. And the little man ‘ 
in the brown suit, who looked as if he had been waiting for 
the bus, followed them unobtrusively instead. 

Jill wanted to have a closer view of a baby as valuable as all 
that. As she went through the park gates, the tall man folded 
his newspaper, tucked it under his arm, and drifted in as well. 
Meanwhile Jill was walking as slowly as possible past the 
nurse with the pram. She thought the baby looked like any 
other baby, seen dose. But she liked the soft Panda doll 
thrown down in a corner of the pram. It seemed too good to 
waste on a baby as small as that. 

The nurse sat down on a seat. Jill didn’t quite like to sit on 
the same one, she had stared rather hard at the pram already. 
So she sat down on another, nearby. Presently the tall thin 
man with the newspaper under his arm dropped down on the 
seat beside her. 

“■You seem very interested in that baby,” he said. 

^‘Tt’s a Million Dollar Baby, that’s why.” Jill felt proud to 
hand on the information. “And,” she added impressively, 
“there’s a detective watching him day and night!” 

“Yes I know.” The man smiled rather oddly. He had his 
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eyes on the baby too. Could it be * Was it possible ? 

“Are you the detective ?” she asked breathlessly. 

He nodded. “But keep it under your hat.” 

“But what would anybody want to steal a baby for?” Jill 
wanted to know. 

“For the ransom of course. Folks like the Mathers would 
pay big money to get their child back. See that man over 
there?” He glanced towards the little man in the brown suit 
who stood apparently harmlessly, some distance away, feed- 
ing the pigeons from crumbs he brought out of his pocket. 

“Yes. What about him?” 

“He’s a fellow called Tough Tony. He’d try anything 
though he doesn’t look it. Maybe he isn’t up to mischief, 
maybe he is. I’m keeping an eye on him anyway.” 

Jill fetched a deep, excited breath. Tough Tony! It ^as all 
like a movie, not like an ordinary afternoon in the park at all. 
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Rather late, she remembered how her mother had always told 
her not to talk to strangers. So she got up from the seat and 
began to walk away. 

She heard the man burst out laughing behind her. It made 
her cheeks hot. What on earth had he got to laugh about?' 
The sun was burning down, and she felt hot all over anyway. 
She passed the pram again. The nurse had been reading a 
book. Mow the book had dropped on her lap and her head 
was nodding. She looked as if she would go fast asleep any 
minute, in the warmth of the sun. 

Jill crossed the park and left it by the opposite gate, the one 
near the shops. She wanted to spend her Saturday money. 
A young woman came slowly towards her, pushing a pram. 
She looked rather flashy and wore a head-square of yellow 
silk knotted under her chin. The pram was shabby and 
battered, as unlike the other one as possible. There wasn’t 
even a baby in it. It was empty. No doubt the young woman ' 
was going to collect her baby from somewhere. 

Jill gave it only a passing glance before she left the park and 
entered the shopping street. The pavement was crammed with 
Saturday shoppers; the shops themselves were so busy, it 
took her quite a long while before she was served. At last she 
had all she wanted. She began to saunter past the windows, 
looking in at the things she might have bought if she hadn’t 
bought something else. . . . 

People pressed against her suddenly. They were making 
way for a pram that pushed past her so dose, she could see 
right inside. It was the pram belonging to the flashy young 
woman with the yellow head-square. But there was a baby 
inside it now. Just the same size and pinkness as the other 
baby. The same single fine curl of hair above the large, bald 
brow. 

Of course many babies look very much alike at that age. 
Besides, the pram was different, and the shabby old quilt was 
different, and-— but was the silky Panda different too? 

The crowd was carrying Jill and the pram and the woman 
all in the same direction, dose to each other. Jill peered down 
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at the Panda. She was just being silly of course. Though she 
was sure there hadn’t been one in the pi am when she passed 
it before. . . . 

Just then the woman looked sideways and saw her staring 
down at the baby. Jill looked up suddenly and caught a look 
of anger and fear on the other's face. The next moment the 
woman had given a sudden sharp twist to the handles of the 
pram, had driven it right across the pavement and dis- 
appeared with it down a narrow opening between two shops. 

Jill didn’t stop to think. Instinctively she tried to follow. 
But a wedge of passeis-by got in her way, and held her up 
momentarily. By the time she had reached the passage mouth 
and sun down it, the passage itself was empty. 

The other end opened on to a busy street. Jill hesitated, 
looking right and then left. No sign of the pram. Yet surely 
there hadn’t been time for the woman to have reached either 
end of the street! There was only one other thing the woman' 
could have done. She could have wheeled the pram into the 
big shop opposite. 

It had a very wide entrance, through which people were 
pouring in and out. Jill ran across the street towards it. She 
spoke to a bunch of shoppers lingering in the doorway. 

“Please, did somebody push a pram in here just now?” 

The women just stared, then shook their heads. They had 
been paying no attention, A large commissionaire in a blue 
uniform had overheard her. “No prams allowed in here,” he 
said firmly. 

Where else could it possibly have gone? As she stood there, 
half of her mind puzzled over its sudden disappearance, and 
the other half over her own action in following it at all. What 
on earth had made her do that? The people standing around 
would think her cracked if they knew! 

But there had been that queer, frightened look on the 
woman’s face. And her sudden dive into the passage. Quite 
apart from the baby’s curl Most babies have curls. And the 
Pandq.? Some babies have Pandas too. . . . 

She felt a touch on her arm. It was one of the boys from the 
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shop. He was clutching a cardboard box for delivery. “She 
went through the staff door,” he said. “Her and the pram. 
I saw them all right.” 

“Through ’the ” 

• “Here.” The swing door was just beside them. He held it 
open and they both went through. He had red hair and 
freckles. He asked, “What’s up?” 

The corridor beyond was empty. Jill began running down 
it and the boy followed. “I think she’s stolen the Million 
Dollar Baby!” she gasped over her shoulder. 

“Whizz!” said the boy, running harder than ever until he 
drew level with her. Just there, another passage opened off to 
the left. Somebody was pounding down it. To Jill’s amaze- 
ment she saw it was the little man in the brown suit. But now 
he had sticking plaster on one cheek and a roughly bandaged 
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So she knew, with a great hump of excitement, that she was 
right. “That’s Tough Tony! He's after the baby too ” 

The hoy was quick. ‘Til stop him while you go after the 
pram. She may base pushed it into the yard— over there ” 

The little man had reached them now. “Seen a woman with' 
a pram ?” he shouted. 

“This way!” the boy said, opening the nearest door as if 
it led into the street. The man couldn’t stop himself. He ran 
right on, slap into the little room beyond. In a flash the boy 
had slammed the door upon him and locked it on the outside. 

Jill had reached the end of the corridor and was in the 
courtyard beyond. Here the big store vans were parked. The 
pram-stood there, but it was empty again. No sign of the 
woman, even. She was just in time to see a taxi vanishing out 
of the yard. Could the woman have got into it? Looking 
hopelessly around she noticed that the engine of one of the 
vans was running. And the man at the wheel was the detective ‘ 
who had spoken to her in the park. Amazed, she rushed over 
to him : 

“Quick!” she gasped, “the woman and the baby— they 
must have driven off in that taxi! Oh, follow them, quick!” 

The tail thin man turned his head, giving her a sharp look. 
“What do you know about it? Better come with me then. 
Jump in!” 

He thrust the door of the van open and pulled her roughly 
on to the seat beside him, all in a moment. Just as they drove 
off, the boy, still clutching his cardboard box, appeared open- 
mouthed, in the passage entry. Jill gave him a wave of grati- 
tude for dealing so promptly with Tough Tony. She hoped 
he would know what it meant. 

The thin man at the wheel hadn’t noticed. He seemed to 
have lost the taxi and be cruising around, looking for it. Now 
he was driving through mean little streets, in a part of the 
t«wn Jill had never been in before. And suddenly she heard 
a thin, angry wail coming from just behind her— from the 
back #f the van, in fact. 

She peered round. There, on a wooden seat, lay the baby! 
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“Yeah,” said the man at the wheel, “we got him all right.” 

The van stopped suddenly. “Get out'” he ordered. He 
seized her wrists, dragged her on to the pavement and 
through a narrow doorway. The flashy young woman, who 
must have been awaiting the van’s arrival, darted out of the 
house that moment, scooped the baby out of the van and ran 
back into the house again. The man shut the front door and 
locked it. 

“Who you got there, Tony?” The young woman stared at 
Jill. 

“She got wise to it. Been following the baby, and knew me 
again. So she’d better stay here till we make our getaway.” 

He grinned into Jill’s astonished face. “1 told you* a true 
fairy tale in the park, didn’t 1 ? Only the names got kind-a 
mixed. The fella in the brown suit was the ’tec. I knocked him 
out, after you’d left, while Louie here, grabbed the kid.” 

“Then you’re- — She stared at him unbelievingly. 

“Yeah, I'm Tough Tony. Now 1 got to park the van some- 
where. Can’t have it standin’ here givin’ the show away. 
Louie, you shove the girl in there with the baby. I’ll be right 
back for you presently — you and the kid.” 

Louie pushed Jill into a tiny room with a small, high-up 
barred window. She laid the baby down on a ramshackle 
couch in one corner, then tossed the Panda contemptuously 
down beside him. “There, that'll keep you quiet!” 

She turned to Jill. “You can’t get through that window, 
see? And you can shout as hard as you like, nobody’ll hear 
you. Houses on each side are empty, and too much racket 
going on in the street. Next time-mind your own business !” 

A quick step backward, and she was gone. Jill heard the 
door being locked behind her. Her throat felt quite dry, so 
that she couldn’t scream anyway. She was icy cold, tqo. The 
baby began to whimper. Presently she felt able to take a few 
stiff steps towards the couch. The baby stopped whitnpertog, 
staring at her instead. . , . 

“We’re both in this together,” Jill murmured, looking 
down on the one golden curl. ** 
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The street door banged. That was the man, Tony, going 
out to get rid of the van before anybody recognized it. She 
could hear the woman moving about softly in the room 
beyond. Opening cupboards. Laying a table for a meal. Jill 
raised her clenched hands, meaning to beat on the door. ' 
Then she dropped them again. What was the use? The 
woman, Louie, looked just as hard as the man. 

And the man would be back quite soon; would take a 
hasty meal, and then they would open the door, whisk away 
the Million Dollar Baby, and lock up Jill again. For the 
moment she had forgotten to worry about herself. She was 
thinking about the baby. 

And there was so little time, before Tony came back! 

As quietly as she could, she dragged the couch until it 
stood under the window. She could hear the traffic rumbling 
past below. Then she stood on the couch and looked through 
the bars. The street seemed far away. The heads of the people 
passing by were far below her. Nobody looked up. She could 
see it was useless to shout, for nobody but Louie would hear 
her on account of the roar of traffic outside. 

And what might not Louie do to her if she did shout? 

The baby was crying again. She climbed down hastily and 
began to comfort it. “Here ducky, take your lovely Panda!” 
But he was sick of his Panda. He hurled it on to the floor. 

She stooped to pick it up, then stiffened suddenly, with the 
soft thing in her hand. It was only a chance — a very faint 
chance— that if the Panda went between the bars, and if 
somebody intelligent took it to the police as lost property, 
they might trace it back to this house. Because the baby’s loss 
would be notified, surely, by now. And the police might have 
been told about the Panda too. . . . 

She ^limbed up again, and squeezed the furry little body 
through the bars. It fell from her fingers at last She couldn’t 
hear die sound of its fall of course, and could have no idea 
whether any of the hurrying throng stopped to pick it up. 
Besides?, she felt suddenly very, very tired. She dropped down 
on tKe couch beside the baby and fell asleep. 
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She soon woke up but it was already dark. She could hear 
Tony’s voice as well as Louie’s, in the next room. They were 
moving about as if preparing to go. Jill raised her head 
sharply. They weren’t going to leave her here in an empty 
' house if she could help it ! She measured the distance to the 
door. If she stood just behind, and darted through the very 
minute Louie came in for the baby, perhaps she might have a 
chance of dashing out of the house! 

She moved to the side of the door. Just in time. Louie was 
unlocking it the next minute. It swung open and Jill cannoned 
into her on the way out. Louie had been making for the couch 
and was taken by surprise. “Catch the girl, Tony!” she 
shouted, scooping t he baby up in her arms. 

But Tony was bending to lift two suitcases as Jill dashed 
past him. In a flash she was on the landing, her hand groping 
for the banister. The unknown stairs were terrifying in the 
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dart ness but she forced hcisclf to huriy downwards, and in a 
moment Tony was clump-clump-clumping after her. It was a 
relief when Louie abosc touched a switch and flooded the 
staircase with light. 

But Tony’s steps at once became a rapid tattoo, and Jill - 



She flung herself downstairs in mad terror to be out. 


flung herself forward three steps at a time in a mad terror to 
be out. Now she had reached the front door; was tugging it 
open; felt the wonderful night air on her face. An empty car 
stood at the kerb, its engine running, ready to take the baby 
away. She had just time to notice it when Tony’s arms 
grasped her again, 

“No you don’t!” 

She* gasped and straggled, and felt herself being lifted back 
into the house again. She didn’t even see the police car gliding 
up suddenly behind the other. But Tough Tony saw the uni- 
formed men pouring out of It. He tried to slam the door shut 
but a large police boot jammed it open, 
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Jill felt herself suddenly fieed. “Up the stairs!” she cried. 
“The baby's upstairs!” and several constables rushed past 
her. 

A few minutes later they were all together in the room 
’ from which she had so recently fled. It was crowded. There 
were Tony and Louie standing sullenly with a policeman on 
either side of them. And then out of nowhere it seemed came 
the little man in the brown suit. He had brought the baby out 
from the other worn and now stood with him in his aims, 
looking slightly embanasscd. Jill still felt da/ed. She won- 
dered vaguely how on cat th he had got there. 

“We traced the van to within fifty yards of this house,” he 
said, as if in answer to her unspoken thought. “ Lucky for you, 
lass, that our friend here” — and he nudged the red-haired boy 
with freckles who also stood there smirking with self- 
satisfaction — “took the number of the van you were in. 
* You’re good at taking numbers, aren’t you!” 

“Well,” said the boy, “it was one of our vans— but you see 
it wasn’t one of our drivers. So I thought- — ™” 

“Quite!” said the man in the brown suit. “You’re pretty 
good at locking up the wrong man, too, aren’t you?” 

“Gosh!” said the boy looking admiringly at the little man, 
“fancy Mm being a detective! You must admit that I got a 
policeman to let you out— when you made all that row. . . 

Jill found herself smiling at the pair of them. The boy went 
on : “She said you were Tough Tony, and how was I to k now T 

“All right, boy, you did your best and it was a good best. 
But it was this little lady who brought us right inside this 
house.” 

“You saw the panda?” said Jill. 

“Yes, 1 spotted the panda. I saw it fall. And it didn’t take 
me long to see what it was. You’re a clever girl,” he jidded. 

Jill blushed very happily, and the red-haired boy grinned. 

Later in the taxi home, she said: “Do you think I could ask 
to keep that panda? Not to play with,” she added hastily, 
“but I would like it as a memento.” * 

“Why not?” said the little man. “Course you can. Btrt we 
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can do better than that,” he said. “Do you know there’s a 
reward for informal ion leading to the tecovery of that baby? 
You and Ginger here supplied the mfoimation, 1 guess you’ll 
get it between you. Believe me, it will go to a load of pandas!” 

“Whizz!" The red-haired boy made a sound between his' 
teeth. Then he added hopefully; “V\ ill it go to a motor-bike?” 



The Lost Chance 

MARGA RET RUTHIN 


I think everyone, at some time or other, has a moment 
when they are so happy they are afraid it must be a dream, 
and waking will spoil everything. I was like that as I sat in 
the stem of our little schooner, the tiller under my right arm 
and the wharves of Auckland harbour being left behind as 
our old auxiliary engine chug-chug-chu gged away. My 
eighteen-year-old brother Steve was hoisting the mainsail 
with the help of our two Island boys, Jo and Pip. Steve kept 
looking back in my direction, then ahead as if to make sure 
we did not run down a buoy, or hit something else. He has 
the idea that girls of sixteen are not really dependable as 
sailors. 

Ahead of us lay a 700-mile sea trip across the Pacificto 
Sunday Island, but that was not the reason for my feeling of 
heavenly bliss as Rangitoto, the grim volcanic pile 'which 
guards Auckland harbour drew nearer. For years we have 
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lived on Sunday Island. Father, Steve, me— my name is 
Patricia Sheeiagh Jenkyn, Pat For short. Pip and Jo are 
Island boys who act as crew on the Kingfish, and help us with 
the orange crop. 

The only worthwhile thing on the island is the orange crop.' 
Fach year we take piles of luscious fruit to Auckland, or 
Brisbane, and we have been saving money as hard as anybody 
could. We live on fish and scraggy goats . . . the goats are 
wild, and if you have ever tried chewing old boots you will 
know what wild goat tastes like. 

Our ambition is to save enough money to buy a house and 
a little land cither in New Zealand or Australia, get a much 
bettes engine for the Kingfi&h, and begin to live a real life. 
With a fast boat we could still bring the oranges from Sunday, 
and at the same time get away from the awful solitude of a 
Pacific island. 

Sunday Island is a wonderful place for peace. No buses, ' 
cars, no crowds, no smoke . . . and no one fresh to talk to; 
no shop where you can buy things; no hairdresser when you 
feel like a perm. 

Now, as we headed back into the Pacific a wonderful chance 
lay ahead of us. For some reason there was a great shortage 
of oranges. Prices were up, and Steve had a contract in his 
pocket from an Auckland dealer. A contract to deliver a 
piled-high boatload of Sunday Island oranges at a price which 
brought visions of new dresses, shoes, nylon stockings, a hair- 
do, perhaps even a nice bungalow where Father could rest 
and get back his lost health. 

He usually skippers the Kingfish but for the first time for 
years he bad entrusted the task to Steve, with me as Mate. 
Father needed medical attention, but nothing we could say 
would persuade him to leave the island until we had enough 
money to set up home on the mainland. 

*$o you can see why I sat there, in the quiet after Steve had 
shut off the engine, and listened to the song of the wind in 
the rigging, and was happy . . , happy as the happiest queen 
ever was. 
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When we left Motu Hinau behind, the last New Zealand 
island, there was little between us and Sunday but the vast- 
ness of the Pacific. If the wind kept steady we would be home 
in six days. There would be a day or so loading oranges, then 
u hectic return trip . . . with father and all our little treasures 
aboard. The very thought of it kept sending little shivers of 
ecstasy down my spine. 

There were shivers of a different kind two days later, foi to 
the south we sighted a speck where no speck should be, and 
when Steve climbed the mast — one day he will come such a 
cropper, despite my warnings— he yelled down for me to 
alter course. The speck was a boat of some kind. 

When we got to it 1 had an awful feeling of impending 
disaster. The boat was a native outrigger canoe. It had come 
from one of the very tiny atolls where a handful of natives 
live by fishing and trading a little copra now and then from 
’the coco-nut palms which seem to hold the atolls together. 
Two exhausted-looking islanders stared at us, and between 
them lay an older man, obviously suffering from injuries of 
some kind. 

Jo and Pip kept the outrigger alongside after our mainsail 
had been dropped and Steve clambered down on to the out- 
rigger. When he came back to where I sat at the tiller, his 
face was serious. 

“The old man has been mauled by a shark. They were 
trying to get him to a doctor. Hoped they might spot one of 
the trading schooners.” 

“is he . . . very badly injured?” I asked. My heart was 
fluttering and I felt as if I had been running hard. 

“He might recover ... if he could be got to a doctor,” 
Steve said soberly, and ran a hand through his thick mop of 
wavy hair. Then he added: “As far as I know none of the 
trading ships are due out here yet.” 

I gulped. It is queer how in times like this a lump comes'M 
the throat. I had to swallow twice before I could say: 

“Well . . . Stevie . . , couldn’t we , . .” and then I stepped. 
I suddenly remembered that contract Steve had in Ms pocket 
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"Is he . , . very badly injured?'" I asked. 


We had promised to deliver as full a cargo of Sunday Island 
oranges as possible, within twenty-one days of leaving 
Auckland harbour. If we did that, we would get top price for 
the fruit, and it would mean a new life for all of us. We could 
leave Sunday Island. That contract was like a golden key to 
open a door we had wanted to open, but hardly thought we 
ever could. 

“With the wind as it is, Pat, we’ll be three days getting back 
to land,” Steve said. “We’re going to lose a full week. We 
couldn’t do it.” He placed a hand over the pocket which held 
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the contract, chewed for a moment on his lower lip, then said 
miserably: “It’s the chance of a lifetime for Father.” 

I couldn’t say anything. There are times when words are 
useless. I just looked at my brother and waited. I was seeing 
him through a blur, though whether he knew there were tears 
in my eyes I do not know. Perhaps he did for suddenly he 
turned and yelled to lo and Pip to get the injured man aboard. 

I knew we just had to do something for the old man, but 
when I thought of the chance we were throwing away, the 
chance of getting away from Sunday Island, of getting a 
house on the mainland, and medical attention for my father 
... I just sat and chewed my lip, and tried to blink the tears 
away. I knew the happiness which had looked so neaf was 
going to be only a dream. Nobody could expect to be so lucky. 


Sixty hours after turning back we got the old Islander 
ashore and into an ambulance. He thrust out a thin brown 
hand, laid it on my arm, and looked at me. His eyes said 
“Thank you” far more sincerely than words could ever have 
done. 

The ambulance was hardly off the wharf when we were 
chugging outward again. We were going to try the impossible : 
Sunday Island and back in fourteen days. If a miracle hap- 
pened we might do it. 

Instead of a miracle we ran into a storm — a storm we 
would certainly have missed if we had not helped the injured 
Islander. The Pacific can be smooth as glass, with long oily- 
looking waves, and it can be a fantastic turmoil of broken, 
water which boils and breaks all about you. 

We lost our main mast, and had to cut the mainsail free. 
Steve and the two boys, Jo and Pip, were magnificent. Jhey 
fought like heroes, while I sat down in the stem and pumped. 
I pumped until my arms lost all feeling. I went on pumpiSfe 
when my whole body was just one big ache. 

I could not give up. After all, if I hadn’t forced Stdve to 
take the injured man aboard, and turn back for Auckland, 
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this disaster would nevei base happened. Steve never blamed 
me by so much as a single reproachful look, but 1 knew that 
deep down he must be feeling that we had lost the finest 
chance we were evei likely to base. 

f must base gone to sleep from sheer exhaustion, for when 
1 aw tike l was in my hunk, and Steve was holding a cup of 
steaming coffee inches only from my nose. The Ki/igjish was 
still hatching in a choppy sea but the howling of the wmd had 
gone. The cabin smelt of wet clothes and spoiled stores as I 
took the coffee and chanced a quick glance at Steve. 

Brothers can be awful at times. They tease you, they 
pretend you are little better than useless, but if other brothers 
are like Stevie, deep down they are pretty grand. He must 
have known how rotten I was feeling, for he shoved his right 
hand into my tangled hair, winked, grinned, and said: 

“Well, who wants to go and live on the mainland, anyway? 
There’ll be other chances, you’ll see. At least we gave the old 
fellow a chance to live . . . and he owes that to you.” 

1 gulped coffee, to choke down a funny little sob, and at 
that moment there was a yell from Jo. When 1 got on deck 
all three were looking across the tossing water at another 
vessel, a battered hulk rather bigger than the Kingfish. 

“Flying a flag of distress,” Steve grunted, staring at her 
through the one pair of glasses we had. “Though what we 
can do ... I durum. What do you say, Pat?” 

- I shrugged and spread my hands. 

“We can’t possibly fulfil the contract for oranges,” I said. 
“They can hardly be worse off than us but I suppose we 
ought to go over and see what we can do 1” 

“Some day, you’ll get a medal,” Steve grunted, then jerked 
a thumb towards the tiller and went for’ard to see if the 
manshift mast he had shipped would stand a little more sail. 

We limped across to the other vessel. She looked like a 
pearling lugger, and only the broken stump of a mainmast 
showed above her deckhousing. It was from that the signal 
of distress was flying. 

"Steve yelled himself hoarse as we crept slowly nearer, but 
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no one appeared on deck. Then I had what I thought was a 
brilliant idea. 

“Steve,” I almost screeched in my excitement. “If theie’s 
no one aboard and we could get her into port . . . what about 
"salvage? If she had a valuable caigo we’d get half its value, 
half the value of the ship, and so . . 

“Stop counting chickens, Patty.” Steve always said “Patty” 



“ Flying a flag of distress," Steven grunted. 


when he was being a little bit superior. “She’s got plenty of 
water in her, and don’t forget a crew doesn’t leave a ship 
unless there’s every likelihood of it sinking pretty soon. To 
my way of thinking she looks about as seaworthy as an old 
pig!” 

That damped my enthusiasm quite a lot, but as we drew 
nearer it seemed fairly certain there was no one aboard* Even 
when we were little more than fifty yards away there was’still 
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no reply to the hoarse and hearts bellowing of Jo and Pip. 

"I’m not. going any close! Steve decided. "With this swell 
on the water we could easily bump her, and if we did we’d 
come off worst. She ..." 

"Look, look," I interrupted, and my heart was thumping* 
madly. "Did you see a movement on deck? That heap of 
canvas and rigging. It moved. There's somebody trapped. 
They must have been knocked down when the mast and 
riggings fell, and now they'ie trying to get out." 

Steve yelled again. The canvas moved a little. There was no 
doubt about it that someone was imprisoned there, and 
fighting desperately to get free. A minute went by, two 
minutes; the struggling stopped, and I looked anxiously at 
Steve. Our dinghy had been stove-in during the storm, and 
was just a mess of broken planking. To get aboard this 
abandoned ship meant taking the Kingfish very close, or 
someone swimming across. 

That was the solution: “I’ll swim over,” I volunteered. 
“I could easily do it . . ” 

“You’re not being as observant as usual, Patty," Steve 
grunted, and jerked a thumb towards our stern. I looked and 
felt sick for a moment. Old-timers in the South Seas say that 
when a ship is in distress you can be sure there will be one or 
two sharks hanging about. How they know the crew are in 
trouble nobody explains. Anyway, there was a shark just 
beyond our stem. His big dorsal fin cleaving the water, a grim 
warning to anyone fool enough to get within his reach. 

“It’s too big a risk to take her closer,” Steve said, frowning. 
“If we hit her . . . well, you know enough about boats to 
realize what could happen." 

1 did know. 1 have been sailing with Father and Steve for 
seven years, and I have seen the Pacific in all its moods, 
beauGful, ugly, calm, vengeful. The Kingfish was our bread 
a*d, butter. Without it we could not carry oranges from 
Sunday Island to Auckland; yet when I saw that canvas 
on the deck of the derelict begin heaving again I knew we 
could not turn away. 
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“Steve,” I said humbly, “I know I shouldn’t say this . . . 
but we can't leave him to die. We’ve got to try something. 
He must be injured or he would have got free long before this. 
Couldn't we . . . ?” I stopped then. It suddenly struck me that 
1 must have said something like this days earlier, when we had 
taken aboard the old Islander who had been shark-mauled. 
That good turn had cost us dearly. 

I chewed on my lower lip and tried not to see the pathetic 
wriggles and vague movements under the heap of cordage and 
canvas. The business part of my mind said sternly: “Pat 
Jenkyn there are times when you have got to think about 
yourself first. Look, after Number One . . . that means your 
father, your brother and yourself. You have already cost 
them plenty . . , lost them a wonderful chance of making 
money.” 

The trouble with me is that my conscience has a strong 
’ voice, and it just will not be gagged. It didn’t shout. It just 
kept saying quietly . . . way back of my mind: “How would 
you like to be left to die? What will you think of yourself 
later on when you remember that someone was trapped . . . 
and you would not help? Suppose it had been your own 
father ?” 

I turned to Steve, opened my mouth, but he knew what 
was coming and nodded: 

“All right, Pat . . . don’t say it. PH take her nearer, then 
I’m going to hand you the tiller. Don’t make a mistake. If I 
can, and I think I can. I’ll board her by jumping. Take us as 
near as you can, then come round in a circle to take us off. 
lo . . . Pip . . . one get a gun in case I miss my jump. The 
shark won’t lose any time. The other, it had better be Jo I 
think, have a line swinging to help me aboard if I go in the 
drink,” „ 

If I could have handed that tiller to anyone just then I 
would have done it. I wanted to close my eyes and stffff 
fingers into my ears. I just had a feeling that we were walking 
open-eyed into disaster. We ought not to have risked "going 
close. It was jeopardising four lives for the sake of one, ' 
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1 opened my mouth to tell Steve not to take the risk, then 
\ looked across the few yards of water which separated the 
two vessels again. The heap of sail canvas and tangled rigging 
v-as heaving again. You just can’t turn away and leave some- 
bmh to die. ilc was trapped without a hope of rescue if we” 
did mu go in to help. 

"AH set, Pas V 

1 nodded, and v. ished we had been able to get our auxiliary 
motor working. We were depending on a jury mast and a rag 
of canvas. The poor old Kingfish was sluggish on the tiller, 
i eli-d my best, and we were edging alongside. Steve was on 
our low rail, supported on one side by Jo and Pip on the 
other*. 

He was tensed for the leap when as if some evil spirit from 
deep down in the ocean had decided to have a joke, a wave 
larger than usual came and lifted us. I saw Steve jump even 
as I felt the Kingfish begin to rise. There was nothing 1 could ” 
do. We were heaved up, so that 1 could look right across the 
cluttered decks of the larger vessel. Then we struck her broad- 
side on. 

Crash! The sound seemed to go right through me. I was 
almost thrown over the side. But even in the moment of 
impact I heard the crack and splintering of our timbers. The 
ship’s ribs must have been smashed like sticks of celery. 
Planking was stove in. 

We seemed to bounce back, and then the dreadful rush 
and gurgle of water told its own story. The Kingfish had sailed 
its last voyage and was on her way to Davy Jones’s Locker. 

In five minutes it was all over. We jumped for the derelict, 
from the frying pan into the fire, and were lucky to cheat the 
prowjing shark. I did hot look at the poor old Kingfish which 
was slowly sinking, but went quickly Over to the heap of 
cordage and sailcloth. It was still heaving a little, and when I 
got Jo to help tne we released the poor ''prisoner. It was a 
dog!*' ; '' ' ' ; fi'- • ' ■. ■, 

■ ■ Hooked at Steve* then hurst 1 out crying. I do not cry often, 

A.' •- ' ’• •’ ^ ' " ' ‘ '-'A 
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With mixed feelings / knelt and picked up the youngster — it had 
cost the life of a good ship. 


but when I thought that we had risked our lives and lost our 
own ship for an underfed mongrel dog I sat down and 
howled. 

Steve did not try to comfort me. He came over, told me 
that if I wanted to live I must lend a hand bailing, if I live to 
be a thousand years old I never want to bail water again. We 
just bailed and bailed, and the weather was Mnd to us. The 
seas abated, the wind dropped to a breeze which enabled us 
to rig a jury mast and a rag of sail. 

It fr&s five days before we limped along to Sunday Island. 
There is only one place where a vessel can get close to shore. 
We went in and beached our “prize.” 

Father was waiting for us, and as I stumbled up the silvery 
white-sand he just held out his arms and folded me to him. 
That seemed to make it all the worse for me. I just felt as if I 







THE LOST CHANCE 


had been responsible for taking away from him everything 
he had worked for. I did begin to say I was sorry, but he 
merely laid a„gentle hand across my lips and led me over to 
the home-made house we had planned to leave. 


We had a meal and then slept. Even Jo and Pip, bom to the 
rough and tumble of sailing the Pacific were worn out. They 
told me that I slept the clock round two and a half times. 
Thirty hours sleep, and I still felt tired when Father came in 
with a cup of coffee and insisted that I drink it quickly. 

“We want our Fairy Godmother to come and look at 
something,” he said, and in a vague way I realized h£ was 
different. He looked happy, and suddenly I felt a queer excite- 
ment. I drank my coffee in three most un-ladylike gulps and 
was in the other room the moment I was presentable. 

* Steve was there, and with Father was examining a queer 
looking thing, a lump of pale yellow stuff about twice the size 
of a football. 

“I found this in the hold of the ship you salvaged,” Father 
said. “I was rummaging around to see what needed doing to 
make her seaworthy. This stuff must have come in through 
the hole in her stem . . 

“What is it?” I knew there must be something pretty 
strange about it, for Steve had a faraway, I’m-on-top-of-the- 
world look in his eyes. 

“This, Patricia Sheelagh Jenkyn,” Father said, giving me a 
powerful hug, “is ambergris. It is the stuff which I believe 
gives whales tummy-aehe, and is used by perfume makers as 
the base of the most expensive scents. It will bring pounds 
and pounds for every ounce of the stuff . . . and it is pretty 
heavy.” 

Which is why, after we had patched up the hulk we had 
come to Sunday Island in, we were able to sail back to 
Auckland and with the money we got buy a new Kingfish II 
That was a year ago. Now, living in a nice little bungaldvron 
the outskirts of Auckland we make fast runs to Sunday 
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Island for manges, and I still have time to go to dances, wear 
nice dresses, nylon stockings and put a touch of scent behind 
my ears on special occasions. I often think about the old 
Islander who was mauled by a shark. If we had not brought 
him in to have medical attention . . . but then, of course, wS 
did bring him in, and I suppose that is one leason why the 
Jenkyn family is now on its feet again. 
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Theodora’s First Case 

LORN A WOOD 
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pleated silk in the front so 1 bet there are mice inside.” 

“Bags ask Daddy for some of his old things,” said Di, 
suddenly setting off at a run towards the house. 

“Bags half,” said Theo, following her, for Mrs. Irving, the 
old clothes dealer, had said that men’s clothes sold best. • 

The girls had first found her little shop when they had 
taken a short cut to the station from their dancing-class in the 
neighbouring town. ‘Old Clothes Wanted’ a rather fly-blown 
notice had said, in the middle of a muddled window: but 
when they had taken her theirs and been shown into the 
parlour at the back of the shop they had found it to be 
amazingly clean and, as Theo observed, furnished sort of 
richly. 

“But frightfully crammed,” objected Di, “and I hate her 
chimney-piece cover, all plush and bobbles, and her piano is 
loathsome.” 

“Oh yes, I know you can hardly move in it. But I am quite* 
good at recognizing antiques, you know Mummy says so, and 
I’m sure she’s got a couple of Chippendale chairs there and 
some lovely Sheffield silver on the sideboard. I expect she 
bought everything second-hand, like the clothes.” 

“She's rather antique too, isn’t she, but quite a dear.” 

“So’s her seedcake-— antique, I mean— but it was nice of 
her to give it to us.” 

“And we did get thirty bob towards Mummy’s birthday 
present, so if we get a nice lot of things now it ought to see 
us through Christmas. There are some people you simply 
can't give only a card to.” 

“And we can’t ask for our Christmas tips in advance so 
that we can buy presents for the people who give them to us,” 

But this time, things didn’t go smoothly right from the 
very start. Mother said firmly that she had lots of old clothes 
but unfortunately she still had to wear them: Daphne, their 
eKler sister said that hers were all going to the refugees and if 
they were so mean as to put all their savings into Premium 
Bonds it was their own funeral, 

“But don’t yon see,” urged Theo, “if we win anything we 
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Their father, too, seemed anxious to keep his wardrobe. 


can give you a jolly big cheque for the refugees and that will 
be much more use.” 

This did not soften Daphne who said that a bird in the 
hand was worth two in the bush in such a way that there was 
no further argument. 

Their father, too, seemed to want to keep his wardrobe 
and when Di pointed out that his old dinner suit didn’t 
fit him any more and probably never would again, he was 
quite offended. . . . However, as Theo said, when you had 
started anything you had to see it through and in the next 
few days, after much energetic argument and visits to 
sympathetic aunts, they had managed to collect enough to 
fill two suitcases. ’* 

They planned to take them to their dancing-class, on 
Wednesday afternoon and visit Mrs. Irving on thefc w ay 
back. But on Wednesday morning, Mother telephoned the 
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school to say the class had been put off and they were to 
come straight home instead of taking the train to Warchester. 

“Oh well,” said Theo, “it’ll have to be Saturday.” 

Saturday was their other half-holiday. After lunch they 
lugged the suitcases to the station to catch the two-fifteen' 
train. The first thing that met their eyes was a chalked notice 
that said trains would be up to two hours late, owing to 
repairs on the line. Perkins the porter, with whom they were 
great friends, explained that an engine had been derailed and 
added cheerfully that fog was coming up so that it would be 
as well if the repairs were finished soon. 

Di and Theo gazed dismally down the line. You couldn’t 
see far, it was true, and the air had that wintry stillness that 
meant that the fog would settle. 

“Just the same,” said Theo, “we’ve started this ” 

“And we’ve got to see it through,” snapped Di crossly, 
plumping down on one of the suitcases. “I suppose you mean * 
we should freeze here for another couple of hours.” 

“We’re not freezing anywhere. We’ll just go right home 
and ask Daphne if she’ll take us in the car. I should think it’s 
the least she can do after being so mean and only giving us 
those old hats that Mrs. Irving probably won’t buy.” 

Di sighed and got up again, 

“We could wait until next Wednesday.” 

“Silly, the classes will have finished by then for the 
Christmas holidays. It’s got to be today because we do want 
our money in good time.” 

They lugged the cases home again, Di pointing out that 
Daphne was cutting out a dress and would not at all take 
kindly to the idea of running them in to Warchester. But 
here they had their first bit of luck. Daphne had just dis- 
covered that she needed another yard of material, without 
which*she could not finish the dress until Monday night, when 
shff wanted to wear it: and in another twenty minutes, the 
suitcases safely in the boot of die car, they were speeding 
along the road to Warchester. 

As even Daphne could be quite human at times, the three 
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of them were singing “White Sand and Grey Sand” at the 
tops of their voices. It wasn’t until they drove into the fog 
that they stopped. 

It was the worst fog they had ever been in: it was like a 
* thick, grey blanket hanging across the road. It wasn’t gradual, 
it was sudden. One moment you weren’t in it at all, the next 
you couldn’t see a thing. 



One moment you weren’t in it, the next you couldn't see a thing. 


“Gosh!” said Daphne, stopping the car, “I suppose we’d 
better go back.” 

Di was going to say she supposed so, but Theo cuf in. 

“Oh, don’t let’s give up, we may drive into the clear* I’ll 
get out and walk along the kerb so that you can keep straight,” 

At first Daphne said she could probably manage bnt,after 
about ten minutes she let Theo have her way. 
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“Pity she hasn’t got luminous socks,” remarked Di, 
staring at the coloured handkerchief in Theo’s hand. “I 
expect they’d be easier to see.” 

“I could see much better if my glasses didn’t get dimmed,” 
said Daphne crossly. “Here, wipe them for me, will you?”* 

She took them off and handed them to Di. Without her 
glasses, Daphne was blinder than a bat. Di made a nervous 
grab at them but missed : bending to pick them up, she moved 
her foot and there was an ominous crunch. 

“Oh Di, you haven't 

“Only one is broken,” said Di, wishing herself at the 
bottom of the sea. 

“Well you don’t expect I’m going to drive all the way to 
Warchester with only one sound eye, do you? No fear, we’ll 
turn somehow and go back. Theo! Theo! Come back, we’re 
stopping.” 

They had slowed still more during the unfortunate episode • 
of the glasses and had lost sight of the purposeful figure with 
the coloured handkerchief. Daphne leaned out and called 
again but there was no response. 

“The silly young donkey, she’s not deaf, is she?” 

“Oh 1 think all she’s doing is just marching along saying 
we’ve got to see through what we’ve started.” Even as she 
said this, Di realized that besides being cross she was being 
catty but it was horrid in the fog and very ghostly. No traffic 
whatsoever had gone past except a couple of bicycles, and she 
longed to be safe in the clear air again. 

They both leaned out and bellowed: “THEO!” at the tops 
of their voices and they thought they heard a faint response. 
Or'vyasTfah echo ? 

“I’d better go after her,” said Daphne, scrambling out of 
the car. “You stay there and sound the horn if you hear 
anythilig coming.” 

Di began to protest that she had better go, but Daphne 
paid no attention and soon her footsteps on the pavement 
faded into the horrid silence. About two minutes later they 
came* back again, . . . But no, it wasn’t Daphne this time; it 
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was Theo, running and looking rather pale and frightened. 

“I say, can you come? It’s Daph—she ran slap into a 
lamp-post and I think she’s knocked herself out. What on 
earth happened to her glasses?” 

Di explained, feeling still more frightened as she groped ' 
through the fog and lost sight of the car. They must get out of 

it But when they reached Daphne, a crumpled heap on the 

pavement, It was perfectly obvious that she was not in a 
condition to drive. She stirred and moaned a bit but did not 
come round. , . . Di’s heart sank. Theo said determinedly: 

“Well get her back to the car. You take her legs and HI 
take her head. But I think she ought to see a doctor,” 

“Listen,” said Di eagerly. Something was coming along the 
road from Warchester. Theo went into the road and waved 
her handkerchief. Out of the fog came a van, driven by a 
rather unpleasant-looking man. He stopped, his brakes 
squealing horribly. 

“I say, could you possibly take our sister back to a doctor? 
She’s hurt her head!” 

The man gave a horrid, jeering kind of laugh. 

“Sorry, kid, no room.” 

“But she’s hurt ” 

He started up his van and Theo got hastily out of the way. 

“What a beast! I’ve got his number though! I don’t know 
who the person is one complains to about meanness, but 
I’m sure there must be somebody. . . , How is she?” 

Daphne had stirred and muttered something vaguely. 
She looked horribly white. Di, near tears, said; 

“Oh Theo, what are we to do? I — I’m frightened.” 

“So am I but I’ve got to drive this car.” 

“You can’t, you’re only fifteen and a half.” 

“Yog mean I can but I shouldn’t. Well I’m jolly well 
going to. If we stay here someone will only bump into us. 

I know how, Daph once let me try. And I know where we 
are, roughly— I ran on a bit to find the milestone, I thought 
we wtei near it and I was right. I thought I heard you calling 
but I "wasn’t quite sure. Anyway. . . .’’—Theo got into the 
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driving seat and looked thoughtfully at the array of gears 
and levers — “anyway if we drive about another mile further, 
there’s that doctor’s house by the bridge, on tins side of the 
road, thank’ goodness !” 

- “Couldn’t we — couldn’t we go back? We do know it’s 
clear at home.” 

“We can’t go back,” said Theo simply, “because I don’t 
know how to turn round. Heie goes!” 

The car gave a sort of hiccup forward and then slowed to 
a crawl. 

“Shall I get out and walk along as you did?” 

“No, I think I can manage. I can just see the kerb but 
no wonder Daph couldn’t, I bet her glasses were foggy all 
the time.” 

At this point, much to Di’s relief, Daphne spoke. Without 
opening her eyes she said : “I’ll be all right soon and you’ll 
get into the most frightful trouble if anyone sees you driving 
— you haven’t a licence!” 

“They can’t: it’s too foggy. Shut up, I’ll soon have you at 
the doctor’s.” 

“I’m all right, only a bit dizzy.” 

“People should always see the doctor when they’ve had a 
bang on the head. We learnt that at First Aid.” 

“I sayl” said Di excitedly. “I do believe it’s clearing. You 
can see about ten yards ahead.” 

Instead of being still and thick, the fog had a swirling look : 
visibility was better and then, just a few hundred yards 
from the doctor’s, it became quite clear. It was like coming 
out of a nightmare. At the gate of the doctor’s house, Theo 
stopped the car, wiped her forehead and observed : 

“You know, I think I’ll get to like driving when I can 
do it in decent weather. Do hop out Di, and see whether the 
doc’s in. If he isn’t, perhaps they’d let Daphne wait* As Di 
flew up the drive, she added: “And I wish I could jus* tell 
that furniture van man what I think of him!” 

“Furniture van?” murmured Daphne in dreamy apprise. 

“It was when you were knocked out. He wouldn’t stop to 
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help us. And there was something funny about that van.” 
Theo stopped and wrinkled her brow. She had just remem- 
bered what she noticed when she took his number 

Their second piece of good luck that day was that the' 
doctor was in and proved to be, as Theo said, “a rattling 
good sort.” Daphne had had a nasty bump but just needed 
rest and they could all stay theie until the fog lifted. 

“Actually, theie’s quite a breeze outside and it may not 
be very long: so if you’ll wait while I visit someone in 
Warcheslcr, I’ll perhaps be able to run you home.” 

Theo sat up eageily. “I say — if you’re really going into 
Warchester, could Di and 1 come, too ? Daphne peihaps could 
rest here till we collect her Iatet.” 

Di staited to say something about cashing their Premium 
Bonds after all, but Theo gave her a gentle kick to be quiet so 
she subsided. You couldn’t argue with Theo when she looked ' 
like that ; but really she was overdoing things ! . . . And really 
there was no need to take the doctor into her confidence about 
the old clothes, which she did as they drove into Warchester. 

It was true he roared with laughter but it somehow made Di 
feel silly. 

“Old Mrs. Irving?” mused the doctor. “Yes, I know the 
one you mean. When her husband was alive, they kept an 
antique shop. She’s supposed to be very rich but people 
always say that about old ladies who live alone and don’t 
spend anything.” 

“Well I hope she is. We have heaps of things to sell, but 
we don’t get a terrible lot out of her, she always says every- 
thing’s the wrong size or no one wants that kind of thing and 
so on. But she did give us some extra last time, when Di 
played her piano for her. Didn’t she, Di?” 

Di, fed and shy and furious in the back seat, did not answer. 
Thar doctor chu^ed. 

“If you just wait while I call on Mrs. Evans and give her her 
injection. I’ll take you along there afterwards. I’ll only be 
about ten minutes and it isn’t far.” 
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The doctor was in and proved to be a rattling good sort. 


“That’s awfully nice of you but you could drop us at the 
bridge, . . 

“No, it’s far easier for me to take you there if I’m going to 
bring you back.” 

When he had gone into Mrs. Evans’s house, Di leaned 
over and gave Theo a good piece of her mind. 

“. . . and all that business of seeing a thing through when, 
you’ve started it can be a bit overdone. And it was awful 
cheek of you to ask the doctor if we might go with him.” 

“He’s the sort of person who doesn’t mind and he was 
coming here anyway. Stop fussing, for goodness’ sak§, you 
needn’t go all fluttery just because you’ve had an adventure.” 

Di stormed that she didn’t like being laughed at, tSat 
fog was jolly frightening and that she was tired of being a 
doormat. Theo listened calmly, with her eyes closed ahd by 
the time the doctor came out again, Di had fallen into sulky 
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Theo got out of the ear and went to the shop door. 

silence. When they drove into the little back street where Mrs. 
Irving lived, she felt spitefully pleased that the shop was in 
darkness. 

“Closed?” said the doctor. “Too bad about your 
Christmas money. Shall I turn round ?” 

“No — no, please Theo got out of the car and went to the 
shop door. There was a crudely written message on it. 
“Back soon.” 

“There,” said Di, who had followed her, “does that satisfy 
you? We’ve seen it through to the end.” 

Theo muttered that she was not so sure about that, walked 
up the street a little way and then plunged down an entry. 
Df returned to the doctor: “I say, Fm awfully sorry. Theo’s 
awful when she’s got a bee in her bonnet. There’s a notice 
saymf “Back soon” and I don’t think she believes it because 
she’s gone round the back way.” 




' THEODORA’S FIRST CASE 

“A persistent young woman, your sister,” said the doctor, 
lighting a cigarette, “but plucky. Remember you’d all have 
been sitting in the road quite helplessly if she hadn’t known 
how to drive.” 

• In spite of the fact that she was angry with Theo, Di 
glowed at this praise of her sister and explained that Theo was 
awfully good at noticing things no one else did. 

“I must have watched Daddy and Daphne heaps of times 
but I would never have known how to drive. But she’s awfully 
stubborn too and never takes no for an answer. Daddy says 
she carries it to extremes and really, you would think anyone 
would realize Mrs. Irving is out, wouldn’t you? Or perhaps 
she’s seeing if there’s a shed where we can leave these suit- 
cases, with a note.” 

About live minutes later, Theo reappeared at the entry and 
frantically waved her hand. 

* “I expect she wants you to go and play ‘The Rustle of 
Spring,’ ” said the doctor, his lips twitching. . . , But even 
when Di had reached her, Theo continued to wave and after a 
minute or two, Di did too. The doctor sighed, got out of 
the car and then automatically reached for his little black bag. 
Such a frantic summons might mean that he would need it 

Mrs. Irving’s parlour wasn’t crammed any more. In fact 
the only articles of furniture left were the table with its plush 
doth, the piano, and the old sofa on which Theo had found 
her, tied up and gagged, . . . After a time, during which she 
sipped something out of a glass that the doctor gave her, she 
stopped looking pale blue and gasping and managed to speak. 

“Oh my dears— God bless you for coming! A furniture 
van — you wouldn’t expect burglars in a furniture van, 
now would you? They— they threatened to hit me if I cried 
out. One of them held me and the other tied me up and 
stuffed handkerchiefs in my mouth so that I couldn’t%peak. 
I — If you hadn’t come, I might have been here all the week- 
end and — and ” 

The old lady seemed near tears. Theo patted her. and 
looked round grimly. 
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Mrs. Irving on the sofa could neither move nor utter a sound. 


“I see they’ve helped themselves to all the best things. 
But didn’t your neighbours notice anything? I mean, you 
never told anyone you were moving, did you?” 

“I still do sell a bit of furniture now and again. They’re 
quite used to that. And on Saturdays, what with people 
being ^said on Fridays and going to the football match, there 
isn*t much doing in the way of old clothes.” 

“Don’t try to talk much now,” said the doctor soothingly, 
“but do you think you’d know them again?” 

Mrs, Irving said she thought she did know one of them; 





THEODORA’S FIRST CASE 

she thought he had once done odd jobs for her husband. 

“But cute as a cartload of monkeys he always was and 
he’ll be miles away by now. I’m lucky to be spared, it’s no 
use worrying. What’s lost is lost.” 

“He won’t get far,” said Thco calmly. “I got the number 
of the van. He was a beast and wouldn’t stop for us so I took 
his number and we can give it to the police.” 

“How do you know it’s the same van?” demanded Di. 

“Well, there were two Chippendale chairs in the back of it 
and Mrs. Irving’s chimneypiece cover was over them— 
only it had slipped down. And although Chippendale chairs 
are rare, they might have belonged to someone else but you 
don’t see those kind of covers very often, so I knew the* chairs 
were yours. And I didn’t think you’d sell anything so precious 
to such a beast so I simply had to come and see that you were 
all right.” 

“I,” said the doctor, “am going to ring the police. And I 
shall suggest they employ you, young lady, when you leave 
school. Anything else would be a wicked waste.” 

“Hear that, Theo?” said Di. “Congratulations on your 
first case!” 

The doctor went into the shop, where there was a telephone. 
Mrs. Irving started to say something about there being seed- 
cake in the larder. 

“I suppose they robbed your till,” said Di, “but I do 
hope you keep most of your money in the Bank.” 

Mrs. Irving smiled. 

“Well — I ought to, but up to now I’ve had my own little 
place.” She looked across at the piano and the girls followed 
her gaze. Di wondered wildly whether she was going to be 
asked to play. Surely the moment wasn’t quite right for it? 
Or did Mrs. Irving want soothing down? * 

“It’s a good piano, that is. Wants tuning, I don’t deny w but 
it’s got more uses than you’d think. Play it if you like, ducky, 
but just open the top first and see what’s inside.” # 

So Di opened the piano and took out several bundlfes of 
notes— fivers too, she saw— and gasped. 
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“Bring them over to me,” said Mrs. Irving. With trembling 
fingers, she took out two and handed them one each. 

“I say,” said Di, “it’s wonderful of you but I. don’t think 
we ought ” 

“A little Christmas present,” said the old lady, “and I’ll ' 
be very hurt if you don’t take it." 

“Then,” said Theo determinedly, “you must have all the 
old clothes we brought. They’re not nearly worth that but 
since we lugged them all the way, it would be silly to take 
them back. And once you’ve started a thing ” 

“You see it through to the end,” finished Di sweetly. 

When the doctor came back into the parlour, she was 
playing “The Rustle of Spring” and not caring in the least 
about the missing notes. And Theo was biting into a huge 
piece of seedcake. There was nothing like adventure, she 
thought, to make you simply ravenous! 




My First Wild Horse 

BARBARA WOODHOUSE 


F or a lover of horses the Argentine is die saddest place to 
live, for these most intelligent and willing animals and 
servants of man are never treated as they should be, but are 
roughly handled from the first. I think I learnt to speak fluent 
Spanish more quickly than usual because of my rages— as 
when, for example, I saw a brute of a man knock a horse’s 

eye out with one lash I learnt to upbraid them in no mild 

language; but all they said was that horses were worth only a 
few pesos, and they must be taught quickly. Hence the cruel 
method of breaking a horse in, by lashing it to make it gallop 
and then pulling it fiercely back on to its haunches, T*hree 
men and horses all putting a concerted pull on its mouth &t 
the same time. I pleaded with them to be kind, but it*hgd no 
effect, so I decided to show them that I could break horses as 
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quickly and as well as they could and without any cruelty. I 
begged the manager of the estantia to let me have a three 
year old to start on, but he refused point blank. “Women 
don’t break horses out here, that is a man’s job," he said, 
and all my pleading fell on deaf ears. 

But I don’t believe in being defeated in anything I really 
wish to do, so I bided my time. Shortly after this the whole of 
the unit went many miles away out into the camp on a brand- 
ing job and were away for three days. The only people left 
were myself, my old Indian cook, and the old native who 
chopped our logs for us and did all the odd jobs such as 
butchering. I saw the men off, and then went out to the bam 
to findtold Fernandez. I think he liked me, for I was the only 
person there who treated him like an ordinary human being 
ahd not as a slave. I asked him how long the capitas and 
patrqnmovtld be away, and he said, “Three sun downs,” 
so I told him that before they came back I wanted to break 
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ler face. I pointed her out to 
head. “Don’t have her,”'fae said, 
ich means a bad white face? and 
ggests a bad bargain even befdre 
o be nonsense, and told him to 
sncircled her neck, and then she 
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flung herself about like a salmon on a line. But exenlually 
she was tied to the ring m the saddle of his own horse, and his 
old mount played the youngster like an experienced fisher- 
man. Bit by bit she stopped pulling, and in the end we got her 
tied up near the house on a rawhide halter and a rope. By « 
this time the old man was terrified of what he’d done and beg- 
ged me to let her go again, for he said the master would kill 
him when he came home. 1 told him it was nonsense: that 
Englishmen didn’t behave like that, and that 1 myself would 
take full responsibility. And in any case I had heard the 
patron telling him before he left to do all that 1 wanted. 
Miserably he slunk off to his barn to continue his routine 
task of scraping the fat and flesh off the sheep skins to make 
them ready for the tannery. 1 could hardly believe my luck. 
Here was this gorgeous creature for me to tame, and no one 
to say me nay. 

I approached her gently, speaking in a low caressing tone of 
voice. She flinched at first on my approach and snorted 
furiously, but did nothing more. I then stroked her nose and 
her neck and ran my fingers gently down her mane, for I 
knew that horses loved this, and soon she stood quite dreamily 
still; so l then ran my hands down her legs and picked up 
her feet, talking gently and soothingly all the time. Next I 
went down, her body and picked up her back legs; then round 
the other side and back to her head. Then I got a sack and 
gently slapped her all over with it. She leapt in the air with 
the first feel of it, but soon, when she found it did not hurt 
her, she paid no more attention to it. I whisked it over her 
back and under her tummy, I slapped her legs gently, and 
down her tail. I then dropped the sack off her back until she 
no longer flinched, and that ended the first lesson. Next I 
taught her to eat sugar by putting it between her back teeth. 
At ftrstsshe spat it out, so the next time I held it in her mouth 
untiWt had nearly melted. That worked wonderfully, and in 
n6 time she was crunching up as much as 1 could give her. 
But IJtapt it as a reward for everything new that I wished to 
teach -her. I next fetched my saddle and put it on her back 
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with a very loose girth. Up went her back in a terrific buck, 
but I talked to her and moved the saddle about, and then 
tightened the girth one hole and made hei move. This time 
she hunched her back but did not buck, so I tightened it up to 
make it safe, and then got an old wood block and pul it by 
her side, so that 1 could stand on it and lean heavily over her, 



Talking to a horse — Indian fashion. 


talking all the while. She never stirred, so gently I slung my 
leg over her and slid on anti off about three times like this. 1 
then put reins on the side pieces of her head-collar, since 1 
do not believe in bits, and I sat on her back whilst she was 
still tied up. Next I urged her forward a pace or two^and 
then said “Ssh” and pulled her to a stop on the reiijs. 
Encouraged by her docility I slipped off the rope she was tied 
up vrith, and leant over to puli gently on the head-collar to 
urge her forward. She walked on, and after half an hour of 
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this I unsaddled her and took her out into the small paddock 
by the house and tied the long rope to a movable tree trunk 
and let her wander. At fix st she was terrified of thejog moving 
along after her but soon she got accustomed to it. After lunch 
I brought her in again and rode her for another half hour. * 
Soon she was trotting and walking well, but I still had the 
feeling that she might panic at any minute. 

By the end of the three days this pony was going extremely 
well, I opened the gates of the corral, told old Fernandez to 
follow me at a distance, and off I went on her for my first ride. 

It was without incident for some time, until something 
frightened her in the grass, when she put herself into a series 
of bucks that would have done credit to a buck-jumping 
contest. I was ready for it, for all the time she had felt to me 
as if the slightest error on my part w'ould make her try to 
get rid of me. However, we came home safely, and I caressed 
her lovingly and let her free in the small paddock near the 
house. Next morning I rode along for an hour, and so her 
breaking continued smoothly. 

On the last day before the men came home, I met an old 
Guarani Indian riding a beautiful little bay mare. We stopped 
and said polite things to each other, and I told him I was 
taming the chestnut I was on. He said he thought only his 
own tribe knew the secret of taming horses without fear, and, 
when asked what it was he told me to watch next time I 
turned strange horses out together and to see what they did. 

I asked what he meant, and he told me that horses always go 
up to each other and sniff each other’s noses, which is their 
way of saying “How do you do?” in their language, and that 
he always did the same thing when he wished to tame a horse 
himself. He said: “Stand with your hands behind your back 
and blow gently down through your nostrils. Keep quite 
still, ami the horse will come up to you and sniff and will 
blpvT up your own nose after which all fear will have left him. 
That horse, providing that you don’t give it reason to turn 
vicious ‘will always be your friend and the friend of man.” 
And with that he cantered off at the easy gallop of the 
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perfectly matched horse and rider, with his reins hanging 
loosely and without a saddle, just a blanket on the horse’s 
back. 

That evening the men came home and I told them what I 
had been up to, and of course got the most severe scolding 
possible, Fernandez was threatened with the sack, but I 
pointed out that it was my fault entirely and that he had been 
ordered to do what I wanted. No more was said until I gave a 
little show with my mala Cara, who behaved like a lamb, and 
the manager said he supposed 1 could break a horse. I felt 
this was the moment to ask for another, for I was dying to 
try out the Guarani’s Hick. So another was caught up for me. 
I sniffed up her nose and immediately stroked Ijpr and 
saddled her up. From her behaviour she might have been an 
old horse, for she never flinched or snorted or showed any 
sign of fear. I cut out the preliminary sack flapping and fond- 
ling and gently mounted her, loosed the rope, and with my 
heels urged her on. She went smoothly with me, and I 
never for a second had that feeling that I had had with the 
other horse, that at any minute she and I might part company. 
In twenty minutes in the corral I taught her to stop, and to 
turn, and to trot, and then I asked the men watching me to 
open the gate and away we went. In an hour she was canter- 
ing, turning, stopping, and allowing me to mount and dis- 
mount without any protest or signs of fear. 

I knew the Indian was right, for that horse never put a foot 
wrong and in three days was a completely trained pony. I 
could safely round up cattle with her, open and shut gates, 
and so on; and all this on a head-collar only. I have won many 
a bet in England that I would do anything normal on a 
horse without saddle or bridle, winning simply because I 
knew that my horse knew every command of voice. For a 
bet, I have played fast polo on reins of one strand of “50” 
cotton. My success with the Guarani’s trick gave xm the 
chance in life I had always wanted, for from now on, instead 
of the peons being paid to tame the horses, they were, given 
more useful jobs, like fencing, to do, and I was promoted 
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to be horse-breaker at ten shillings per horse. The Inspector of 
the cattle company was told about me and came out later to 
see why a woman was allowed to do this. He rode one of my 
horses that had been completely untouched two hours before 
and could find no fault in it except lack of experience. It was 
thus that I became the happiest woman on earth in my self- 
chosen job. 
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The White Bungalow 

A Ghost Story 

A. J. ALAN 


T he place we go to every year for our summer holiday is 
called Littlebury-on-Sea. It’s about seventeen miles from 
Plymouth. 

It isn’t exactly a village but just a collection of forty or 
fifty bungalows dotted about on the edge of the cliff. 

There’s a shop, of course, which is also the post-office, and 
opening out of the post-office there’s a highly effiden? tele- 
phone exchange — six feet by three. 

As you can imagine, one rather leads the simple llfe»down 
there, and no one, at least who is anyone, wears anythlhg hut 
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rags. A man certainly once did appear in decent clothe s, but 
his body was found floating some days afterwards. 

We even occasionally take in each other’s washing — not in 
the usually accepted sense — but what I mean is that Iff you 
see the paper-man trying to deliver a suspicious-looking ' 
bundle next door, when you know they’re out, you harbour 
it till they come in. 

That’s the sort of place it is and no ceremony to speak of 
is stood on. ... I 

As a general rule, the day after we get down ajnd the 
unpacking’s finished, my wife and I make a little tour of 
inspection. We go first of all and pay our respects to Mr. and 
Mrs. Japp at the post-office, and then we stroll round to see 
what’s been altered or built since the summer before. 

Well, we did that this year, and after we’d thoroughly 
inspected Littlebury-on-Sea we wandered along the cliff and 
down into the next cove called Fallaborough. There are 
bungalows there, too, and we found a brand-new one, 
standing rather by itself. It was all painted white and 
evidently only just finished. We walked round outside the 
fence and admired it, and as we were walking round and 
admiring it we both noticed that the telephone bell was 
ringing, and it went on and on. 

My wife, who’s an extremely tidy woman, said: “1 wish 
they’d answer their telephone.” But no one did, and we 
finally came to the conclusion that everyone was out. That 
being so, it seemed a bit callous to go away and let poor Miss 
Links, up at the exchange, go on ringing, so 1 said : *T shall go 
in and tell her that there’s no one at home.” Which I pro- 
ceeded to do. 

I walked up the garden path and in at the front door. It 
was wide open —people don’t shut their front doors down 
there- 5nd it led straight into a big living-room. 1 looked 
rounJf for the telephone and eventually found it on a writing- 
tafile tucked away in a sort of alcove. It was a pretty room, 
rather*! Regular in shape, 

ThM writing-table had the usual things on it, ink-stand, 
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1 took off the telephone receiver and listened. 

pen, pencils, clock, and so on, and there was a vase with 
flowers in it. The clock was right and the pencils were 
properly sharpened, so I imagined it to be a man’s writing- 
table. I took off the telephone-receiver and heard a confused 
sort of noise going on, which meant I was on to a trunk line 
and not just the local exchange. I said “Hullo” at intervals, 
and while I waited I picked up one of the pencils and made a 
note of the time, so as it was exactly a quarter to six I wrote 
down the figures 17.45 on the top left-hand corner of a clean 
white blotting-pad which was on the table. 

Well, 1 went on saying “Hullo” and getting no answer, 
when suddenly a woman’s voice cut in. It struck me that she 
was rather agitated. She said: “Is that the White Bungalow?” 

I said: “It’s certainly a white bungalow and quite possibly the 
White Bungalow, but there’s no one in and I’m only^ust 
answering the telephone.” 

Then she said: “Are you at Fallaborough?” (Still more 
agitated.) And I told her I was, and then she said; ‘Will you 
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go up at once to the Coastguard Station and tell them there’s 
been an accident. A little girl has fallen off the Chair Rock 
and is lying unconscious just below it. The tide’s coming in 
and if they aren’t quick she’ll be drowned.” 

I said “Right” and slammed the receiver on and ran out to* 
my missis, who was still standing by the garden gate, and I 
told her what the situation was. By the way, I think I ought to 
explain a little bit what the coast beyond Fallaborough is like. 
It’s veiy wild indeed and people only go along there for 
prawning. The cliffs are over two hundred feet high and the 
beach is merely a mass of big rocks. This beach is rather 
divided off into sections by buttresses of cliff which stick out. 
You <jan get past them till about three-quarter tide, and then 
you can’t. The Chair Rock, which I knew quite well, where 
the accident had happened, was at the end of the first section 
from Fallaborough Cove, where we were. 

We had a look at the tide and saw that it wasn’t quite up to « 
the foot of the first buttress, and there was still just time to get 
round, so we decided that the best thing to do was for me to 
go straight for the place along the beach, while she, my wife 
that is, went back to Fallaborough village and collected some 
coastguards and ropes and things. They would have to follow 
along the top of the cliffs. 

At all events, l scrambled along for something like half a 
mile over slimy boulders, and in and out of pools, and finally 
got to this Chair Rock. 

At the foot of it there’s a large fiat slab, and on it was 
lying the daintiest little maiden you ever saw. She was as 
pretty as a picture, in spite of the fact that she had a bump on 
her forehead the size of a golf ball, I reckoned she must have 
taken a toss from at least fifteen feet up. She was completely 
unconscious, anyway. 

It was a good thing I’d hurried because the waves were 
beginning to wash over her. I picked her up as carefully as I 
Could and waded ashore. There was a convenient patch of 
shingle at high-water mark and I deposited her on that. 

I *htjpted for broken bones and further damage and 
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couldn’t find any, so it wasn’t a very serious accident after all, 
but it easily might have been. What I mean is — supposing 
you’re, only stunned, if you’re drowned before, you recover 
you’re just as dead as if you’d been killed. Another few 
minutes and she’d have been an angel. However, she wasn’t* 

Soon after I’d put her down she opened her eyes and tried 
to sit up. She didn’t say: “Where ami?” or anything like that 
— she simply asked : “What have you done with my prawns ?” 

I said: “I haven’t seen your prawns, and in any case they 
don’t matter a — well, they don't matter.” And I adjured her 
to lie down and not to fuss. But oh, no, that wouldn’t do. She 
wanted her prawns there and then. She’d gone out specially to 
get them for her daddy’s supper and nothing would satisfy 
her but the immediate production of these — er — beasts. She 
told me exactly what they were like. They were in a tin, 
apparently, and three in number, and one of them had longer 
whiskers than the other two. I said: “Never mind about their 
whiskers — I shall know them by their tin,” and I promised 
that if she’d stop quite still I’d go back to the rocks and have 
a good look. 

She gave me her word not to move and I waded forth into 
the breakers on what looked like a perfectly hopeless quest, 
but, and I know you won’t believe me, I found this .tin 
bobbing up and down about twenty yards out. Yes. The only 
thing was that its three occupants were shrimps and not 
prawns, though I wouldn’t have told her so for all the world. 
At the age of six one’s shrimps are apt to be prawns. 

Just then there were loud cries from the top of the cliff and 
presently a coastguard came slithering down in a boatswain’s 
chair on the end of a rope. 

We conferred and then we tied the young woman into this 
boatswain’s chair and sent her up first, complete with 
courtesy prawns, and she howled with glee all the way. Then 
| went, and finally the coastguard. 

At the top, I found my wife and four more coastguards, 
TheMistressed heroine was beginning to feel a little sick, so 
brought a stretcher, we thought it safer to put her 
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on it and make her stay there until the doctor had seen her. 

Actually, 1 wasn’t allowed to take part in the triumphal 
procession. My missis told me that I was sopping wet and 
must run on home and change— which I did. However, when 
She got back to our bungalow about an hour later she said the 
patient was doing well. They’d first of all taken her to the 
Coastguard Station where she’d been overhauled by the 
doctor. He said that bar the crack on the head and a certain 
amount of shock, she hadn’t come to any harm. They were 
going to take her home after she'd had a bit of a rest. 

Then my wife said: “It’s rather funny about where she 
lives!” and she said: “Well, she comes from that white 
bungalow where you answered the telephone.” , 

I agreed it was a bit of a coincidence, although really, when 
one came to think of it, she’d got to live somewhere, and 
there was no earthly reason why it shouldn’t have been there 
just as well as anywhere else. 

It wasn’t even strange about the message or our not know- 
ing who’d sent it. If it was anyone walking along the cliff 
from the other direction, who'd spotted the girl from above, 
the first thing that would occur to them would be to run back 
the way they’d come, to give the alarm, and that would 
account for our not having come across them. We didn’t 
worry our heads any more about it, but after dinner, when 
we were out for another stroll, we thought it would be rather 
polite to go down and enquire after the patient, so we did. 

The parents were in by this time, quite nice people, and 
they told us that Susan was in bed and asleep, and developing 
a lovely black eye, but otherwise going on quite well. Then 
the mother said : “Are you by any chance the good Samaritans 
who rescued her ?” 

We hastily assured her that there hadn’t been anything in 
the nature of rescue work. It had merely been a question of 
removing their daughter a little farther up the beach dift of 
harm’s way. As I pointed out, one would have done the same 
for any towel one had found too near the edge, and sftewas 
worth quite a lot of towels. However, they insisted 
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erabairassingly grateful, and then the mother turned to her 
husband and said: “Shall we tell them, George?” He said: 
“You can if you like, but they won’t believe you,” and then 
she told us quite an astonishing story. 

That afternoon she and her husband had motored into 
Plymouth. They’d done some shopping and got their hair 
cut, and then they’d gone and called on the architect who’d 
designed their bungalow. I forget exactly what it was about — 
something to do with the hot water, I think. Actually, she 
didn’t go in. George went in, and she sat and waited in the 
car — and while she waited she fell asleep and dreamed a 
dream. Nothing in that, of course, and it has been done 
before, but this was a very peculiar dieam indeed, as it turned 
out. 

She dreamt that she was on the top of the cliff immediately 
above the Chair Rock. She looked down and saw Susan 
spread out on the stone just below it, in fact she described 
most accurately how she was lying when I found her, with the 
tide coming and all the rest of it. There she was, unable to 
get down or do anything to help, and yet all the time she 
knew herself to be miles away in Plymouth. She felt that if 
only she could get to a telephone, something might be done, 
but, of course, she couldn’t move hand or foot, as you often 
can’t in dreams. It must have been very terrible for her. 

The idea of wanting to telephone was so strong that when 
George came out and woke her she wanted him to go back 
into the office again and ring up the coastguards at Falla- 
borough to see if everything was all right. He naturally 
wouldn’t and rather laughed at her, but he tried to drive home 
faster than he usually did. Unfortunately they had engine 
trouble on the way and took nearly two hours to get back, 
otherwise my wife would have seen them. 

At*aU events, she, the mother, finished up by saying: “It 
seefhS like a direct intervention of Providence that you were 
walking along the beach at the time.” So I said: “But I 
wasn't walking along the beach at the time. I got a telephone 
-magiasa telling me exactly where to go to, otherwise I 
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